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Art. L--HODGE ON PRESBYTERIANISM. 


What is Presbyterianism? An Address delivered before the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, at their anniversary meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening Pac 1, 1855. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Hopes, D. D. Philadelp ia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 


Proressor Hones, of Princeton, is perhede, of all men in 
his own ecclesiastical connection, best qualified to answer in- 
telligently and authoritatively, the question which he under- 
takes to discuss in the elaborate discourse now before us. Ad- 
ditional authority is given to his representation of the Presby- 
terian theory by the wnprimatur of the Board of Publication 
constituted by, and responsible to the supreme judicatory of 
“the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.” 
“ My object,” says Professor Hodge, “is neither conviction 
nor persuasion, but exposition.” e may say then, without 
any disrespect to the Professor’s logic, that having read his 
pamphlet with some care, we are neither persuaded nor con- 
vinced. He speaks not to schismatics or separatists from “the 
church,” but to the Presbyterian Historical Society, with 
whom to argue in behalf of their own church polity, would be 
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a work of supererogation. He gives them notice, therefore, that 
he will only “attempt to unfold the principles of that church 
polity, which Se vy Presbyterians, hold to be laid down in the 
word of God.” us remember this announcement. The 
pu of the discourse is not argument, but exposition; and 
the Presbyterianism which it expounds, is not the Presbyte- 
rianism of expediency, or of voluntary compact among Christ- 
ian congregations, confederating with each other at their dis- 
cretion, according to their special sympathies and affinities, 
but that Presbyterianism which is jere dwvino. 

The plan of the discourse, as might be inferred from the 
well known character of its author, is simple and lucid. Set- 
ting aside Erastianism and Quakerism, he finds extant in 
Christendom four radically different theories of church polity, 
the Papal, the Prelatical, the Independent or Congregational, 
and the Presbyterian. Thus he comes to his starting point : 


‘ The three great negations of Presbyterianism—that is, the three great errors 
which it denies are—1. That all church power vests in the clergy. 2. That 
the apostolic office is perpetual. 3. That each individual Christian congrega- 
tion is independent. The affirmative statement of these principles is—1. That 
the people have a right to a substantive | pes in the government of the Church, 
2. That presbyters, who minister in word and doctrine, are the highest perma- 
nent officers of the Church, and all belong to the same order. 8. That the out- 
ward and visible Church is, or should be, one, in the sense that a smaller part 
is subject to a larger, and a —_—-* the whole. It is not holding one of these 
principles that makes a man a byterian, but his holding them all’ pp. 6,7. 


Each of these three principles is discussed at great length, 
not only in the way of exposition, but also with much array of 
argument, the Professor having apparently forgotten the dis- 
tinctive purpose with which he began. As we have no sym- 
pathy with the Popish and Prelatical negations of Presbyte- 
rianism, we are naturally most interested in those parts of the 
discourse, which have some bearing on the difference between 
the Presbyterian system and the Congregational. We read 
not merely as critics, butrather as learners. Congregationalists 
by inheritance and by conviction, we desire to learn as exact- 
ly as we can, not only how wide the difference is between our 
own system and that of which Professor Hodge is the exposi- 
tor, but also how far the two systems are agreed. The first 
topic, then, of the discourse before us, is one which demands 
our attention. We also maintain “that the people have a 
right to a substantive part in the government of the church,” 
but we are curious to know whether the Presbyterian sense of 
that proposition is just the same with ours. 

After defining the nature of church power as theocratic, and 
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showing that “everything is to be done in the name of Christ, 
and in accordance with his directions,” our author proceeds : 


‘The church, however, is a self-governing society, distinct from the State, 
having its officers and laws, and, therefore, an administrative government of 
its own. The power of the Church relates, Ist, To matters of doctrine. She 
has a right to set forth s public declaration of the truths which she believes, 
and which are to be acknowledged by all who enter her communion. That is, 
she has the right to frame creeds or confessions of faith, as her testimony for 
the truth, pe, her protest against error And as she has been commissioned 
to teach ail nations, she has the right of selecting teachers, of judging of their 
fitness, of ordaining and sending them forth into the field, and of recalling 
and deposing them when unfaithful. 2. The Church has power to set down 
rules for the ordering of public worship. 3 She has ore to make rules for 
her own government; such as every Church has in its k of Discipline, Con- 
stitution, er Canons, de. 4. She has power to receive into fellowship, and to 
exclude the unworthy from her own communion.’ pp. 7, 8. 


All this we held, as Congregationalists. But we cannot re- 
frain from wishing that Professor Hodge had answered, in 
his own lucid way, a question which does not a to have 
eccurred to him. What is “ the church,” of which all this is 
trne? “The church,” we are informed, “is a self-governin 
society, distinct from the state.” Of course, “the church, 
of which our author affirms this proposition is not a con 
gational or parochial church. hat is it then? Is it the 
universal church—the great company of “those who profess 
the true religion, together with their children,” dispersed 
through all lands ? Certainly not. What then? Is it ana- 
tional church—for example, the church in the United States, 
including all “those who protess the true religion, together 
with their children,” between Canada, on the North, and Mex- 
ico, on the South? Take the word “ church,” in that sense— 
a sense notoriously unscriptural—and judge whether that could 
have been what the author was thinking of, when he wrote, or 
when he pronounced the paragraph, showing what the church 
has power to do. Did he use the word “church” to signify 
what is sometimes called a “ sect” or “ denomination”—a body 
of professed Christians, dispersed over the country in many 
local congregations, which are connected with one another by 
compact, and united into a so-called “church in the United 
States,” on principles of elective affinity? In that sense of the 
word, his paragraph becomes intelligible, but where is the 
scriptural warrant for investing a mere schism or separation 
among Christians—a simple and complete aipess—with the di 
nities and prerogatives of “the church?” Surely he does not 
mean to challenge these prerogatives and powers, as belonging 
exclusively to his own sect. Even if, with some of his breth- 
ren, and with the General Assembly which claims his allegi- 
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ance, he refuses to recognize “the New School body” as “a 
church,” and even if he should deny church power to every 
anti-Presbyterian denomination, he could not refuse to admit 
that the Reformed Dutch Church in the United States is com- 
pletely a “church” in his sense of the word, and has all 
church powers; or that the German Reformed Church in the 
United States is another “ church” of the same kind and rank, 
and the Associate Reformed another. We cannot make out 
that “the church” to which he attributes the four powers 
above enumerated, is any thing else than a sect, separating and 
distinguishing itself by confessions of faith and terms of mem- 
bership, by rules for the ordering of public worship, and by its 
book of discipline, from the general beay of “those who pro- 
fess the true religion.” 

At present we make no inferences from our author’s indefi- 
nite or equivocal use of the word most essential to the subject 
of his discourse. We only ask our readers to observe and re- 
member the fact that if there is such a thing as the church in 
the United States, including “ those who profess the true re- 
ligion, with their children ;” and if the four powers above 
mentioned are not the legitimate powers of a local or congre- 

ational church, and are not on the other hand the powers of 

e church universal spread through all lands, then those pow- 
ers, so far as the states and territories of this Union are con- 
cerned, belong not to what is called the Old School Presbyte- 
rian Church, nor to the Reformed Dutch Church, nor to an 
other sect or denomination of Christians separately sonstlieeish 
but only and exclusively to the aggregate body of those in 
this land “ who profess the true religion, with their children,” 
for they are the church, and these so-called churches are only 
so many schismatical organizations. 

Our author proceeds to show that church power, as he has 
described it, does not belong exclusively to the clergy, but is 
vested “in the church itself —that is, in the whole body of the 
faithful.” He states with much force and eloquence, the im- 
portance of this principle, as related to intellectual freedom 
and to civil liberty. But as we read his eloquent assertion of 
popular power in matters ecclesiastical, we find a sentence 
which seems to reach further than its author suspected : 


_ © This, it will be perceived, is a radical question—one which touches the es- 
sence of things, and determines the destiny of men. If all church-power 
vests in the clergy, then the people are practically bound to passive cbedience 
in ee of faith and practice, for all right of private judgment is then 
denied.’ p. 9%. - 


Undoubtedly the question of the right of the people to ec- 
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clesiastical self-government—the question of the right of the 
people who constitute a church, to judge and determine for 
themselves on points of doctrine, of worship, of order and of 
discipline—is a question reaching to the very roots of charac- 
ter and of destiny. Undoubtedly, if the faith and all the duty 
of individual Christians in the church, is under the absolute 
authority of a clerical body judging and ruling in the name of 
Christ, the people, both collectively and individually, are 
bound to an implicit obedience ; and when judgment has been 

ronounced, no right of private judgment remains. But what 
if “all church power vests in” some great representative body 
—some synod or general assembly—whose a and de- 
termination must a taken for the judgment and determination 
of the church? What becomes of the right of private judg- 
ment in that case? “The church,” we must remember, “ has 
the right to set forth a public declaration of the truths which 
she believes, and which are to be acknowledged by all who enter 
her communion.” Can there remain then to individuals after 
the church has pronounced judgment on a matter of faith or 
practice, any right of private ps, gsr other than the right 
of separation from the church and of protest against it? So 
far as the right of private judgment is concerned, what is the 
difference, whether that judgment of the church which legiti- 
mately overrules all private judgment was pronounced by a 
synod consisting of bishops and theologians only or by a sy- 
nod consisting of preaching clergymen and ruling laymen in 
equal numbers? In either case, must not the persistent ex- 
ercise of private judgment by a malcontent minority, result in 
separation from the church? In brief, is it, or is it not Profes- 
sor Hodge’s doctrine of Presbyterianism, that the individuals 
who find themselves in a minority, must either surrender their 
private judgment in passive obedience to the judgment pro- 
nounced by the supreme judicatory, or find relief by goin 
over to another denomination? Is “the church” which he is 
talking about, anything else than a sect ? 

Our author guards his doctrine of church power by two 
limitations. First, the power of the church “ is subject to the 
infallible authority of the word,” and secondly, the exercise of 
that power “is in the hands of duly constituted officers.” 
Both these limitations are important—especially the first ; and 
important to the Congregational theory, no less than to the 
Presbyterian. All acts of any church, which contravene the 
rules and principles of the word of God, as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, or which are not in conformity with that word, are acts 
of usurpation, unconstitutional, illegal and void. It is on this 
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condition and to this extent alone, that what the church binds 
or looses on earth, is bound or loosed in heaven. The neces- 
sity of officers to the normal administration of church affairs, 
is just like the necessity of officers to the normal administra- 
tion of government in the state. The state may indeed exist 
temporarily without any formally organized magistracy; a 
rovisional government, or a committee of public safety, may 
for some transition period, in the place of all regularly con- 
stituted officers, but the state must have a formal and | 
government, with a limited and distributed deposit of the 
power originally inherent in the unorganized people, or it can- 
not live and prosper. So the church, whatever temporary 
arrangements may be made, ia an emergency, for the conduct 
of its affairs, must have its officers, “ in order to itswel/ being,” 
2 the Cambridge Platform tells us, though “ not in order to its 
ing. ; 

It is this part of his discourse, while dwelling on the power 
of the people in church government, that the author intro- 
duces all that he has to say about the lay elders of Presbyte- 
rianism. His only explanation of the Presbyterian economy 
in that respect, is that the lay elders represent the people, and 
his only argument on the subject is an argument for the power 
of the people in the church. He does not seem to regard 
these ruling elders as capable of being identified at all with 
any presbyters mentioned in the New Testament. The right 
of the Christian people, as distinguished .rom clergymen, to 
“a substantive part in the discipline and government of the 
church,” is forcibly, and (as we judge) conclusively, vindicated 
as a*Divine right ; but the Presbyterian arrangement by which 
the power of the people exhausts itself in the election of lay 
elders to a life-tenure of office, seems to be regarded as a mat- 
ter of inference and expediency. Whatever force his argu- 
ment may have against those who exclude “ the laity” from all 
participation in church government, it has no force, and prob- 
ably was not intended to have any force, against those whose 
first objection to Presbyterianism is that under its arrange- 
ments, the Christian brotherhood in each congregation are di- 
vested of all power, save only the power of voting once in a 
few years to elect a minister, or to kill a vacancy in the board 
of ruling elders. 

The second point in the discourse, announced as “ the second 
great principle of Presbyterianism,” is, “that presbyters who 
minister in word and doctrine, are the highest permanent offi- 
cers of the church.” This, as our readers are aware, is also a 
principle of Congregationalism. But it is well to inquire 
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whether the principle as belonging to the Con tional the- 
ory, is exactly the same with that propounded and defended 
by Professor Hodge. 

We discover, then, in our author’s first remark under this 
topic, a divergence between the two systems. That our read- 
ers may judge for themselves, we give them the whole para- 
graph : 

*1. Our first remark on this subject is that the mini is an office, and not 
merely a work, An office is a station to which the incumbent must be appoint- 
ed, which implies certain prerogatives, which it is the duty of those concern- 
ed to recognize and submit to. A work, on the other hana, ing 
which any man who has the ability, may undertake. This is an obvious dis- 
tinction. It is not every man who has the qualifications for a governor of a 
state, who has the right to act as such. He may be regularly appointed to 
the post. So it isnot every one who has the qualifications for the work of the 
ministry, who can assume the office of the ministry. He must be regularly ap- 
poin This is plain; (4) From the titles given to ministers in the Serip- 
tures, which imply official station. @) From their qualifications being speci- 
fied in the word of God, and the of judging of those ea mar being 
prescribed. (c) From the express command to appoint to the office only suc 
as, on due examination, are found competent. (d) From the record of such 
a ea say in the word of God. (e) From the official authority ascribed to 
them in the Scriptures, and the command that such authority should be duly 

ized. We need not further argue this point, as it is not denied, except 
by Quakers, and a few such writers as Neander, who ignore all distinetion be- 
tween the clergy and laity, except what arises from diversity of gifts.’ pp. 
36, 38. 


Are there no slips in the logic of this passage? Is there no 
confounding of things which might be distinguished? The 
“great principle” to be illustrated is that “presbyters who 
minister in word and doctrine, are the highest permanent offi- 
cers of the church.” We may hold this, and do hold it, with- 
out holding or conceding that presbyter and one who ministers 
in word and doctrine are synonymous expressions. We do not 
admit that preaching, or the public ministry of the word, is 
the exclusive function of Laer rs, in the official sense of the 
term—the sense which makes them rulers or bishops, and gives 
them jurisdiction in the church. Oannot Professor Hodge re- 
member that he himself was a preacher, and ministered in 
word and doctrine, by the space of two years or more before 
he became a presbyter? Might he not have continued a 
preacher to the present time, not only ministering the word in 
public assemblies, but instructing and training others for the 
work of the ministry, without having any ordination or voca- 
tion to the presbyterial office? Indeed, is it not required by 
the customs of Presbyterianism, that no man shall be eleva- 
ted to the office of presbyter, who is not already a preacher, 
ministering in word and doctrine, and making that ministry 
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his professional employment? In the light of this simple fact 
—a fact which underlies the system of the ministry in every 
Presbyterian denomination—what becomes of the reasoning in 
the p ph now under consideration? Our author’s state- 
ment, “ that the ministry is an office and not merely a work,” 
is contradicted by Presbyterian as well as Con tional 
common sense ; for the palpable fact is, that while the work of 
the ministry is among the official duties of a presbyter or 
bishop, the ministry itself is not an office, but a work. The 
work of the ministry is in this respect like the practice of med- 
icine—“ something which any man who has the ability may 
undertake.” Asin every well governed state there are ade- 
Ferg regulations to determine and declare who of the many 

may be disposed to practice medicine have “ the ability” 
to do so, and shall be introduced and commended to the public 
accordingly ; so in every ecclesiastical connection, some meth- 


“od is provided by which to identify and commend to the pub- 


lic, for — ment in the ministry of the word, those who are 
qualified for the work. The place of a surgeon in the navy is 
an office “to which the incumbent must be appointed,” and 
the practice of medicine is one of the duties of that office; but 
does it follow that the practice of medicine is itself “an office 
and not merely a work?” If, as in the old times, no man were 
allowed to make shoes, without having been admitted to mem- 
bership in a “ worshipful guild of cordwainers,” would the 
making of shoes be an office, instead of being as it now is, an 


employment ? 
ta erther illustration of what we deem our author’s error 


on this point, we give another paragraph immediately follow- 
ing the one last quoted : 


‘2. Our second remark is, that the office is of divine appointment, not merely 
in the sense in which the civil powers are ordained of God, but in the sense 
that ministers derive their authority from Christ, and not from the a. 
Christ has not only ordained that there shall be such officers in his Church— 
he has not only specified their duties and prerogatives—but he gives the re- 

uisite qualifications, and calls those thus qualified, and by that call gives 
them their official authority. The function of the Church in the premises, is 
not to confer the office, but to sit in er pe on the question, whether the 
candidate is called of God; and if satisfied on that point, to express its judg- 
ment in the public and solemn manner prescribed in Scripture.’ pp. 38, 39. 


Here tog, we conceive, the same distinction should have been 
made, as in the preceding ae “ Ministers,” as preach- 
ers of the Gospel, as heralds of the word of God, “ derive their 


authority from Christ” and from the vocation and unction of 
the Holy Spirit, and not from their hearers. Their function is 
analogous to the prophetic, and what the church has to do in 
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re to them is only to “ try the spirits” and to acknowledge 
rc appear to babe been called to that work by “ him 
who is Head over all things to the church.” . But pte +m or 
bishops, as rulers in the church, derive their authority not di- 
rectly from Christ, but directly from the choice and consent of 
the Christian people, whose church-officers they are; as the 
Governor of New Jersey and the President of the United 
States, derive their authority respectively, from God, who or- 
dains the powers that are, not directiy, but indirectly, through 
the people by the forms and processes of the Constitution. 
Professor Hodge himself, however he may overlook this dis- 
tinction in expounding the theory of Presbyterianism, cannot 
fail to recognize it in practice. As a minister of Christ, he is 
recognized, and reasonably expects to be recognized, far be- 
yond the bounds of his own ~ wy bey or of his own ecclesi- 
astical connection ; for his calling to that work is everywhere 
acknowledged as evidenced in his intellectual gifts and spiritual 
graces. But his office as a ruler in the church belongs to him 
not because he is a minister of the Gospel, but because he is a 
member of the New Brunswick Presbytery. The congrega- 
tions of that presbytery are the church over which he is one 
of the bishops. Those congregations, as represented in their 
presbyterial assembly, have placed him in that office ; and they 
are thus “the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made him 
overseer.” In the Dutch Church he is as much a minister as 
one of their own professors; but he is not an ecclesiastical 
ruler over them, for they have never placed him in that office. 
The excellent Dr. Magie, of Elizabethtown, is as much a min- 
ister at Princeton, as his neighbor, Dr. Murray, though the 
latter is connected with “the Presb terian Church,” and the 
former is only a member of “the New School body ;” for 
everybody in Princeton knows that Dr. Magie is a minister of 
Christ. But his recognized commission as a minister gives 
him no right to rule as a presbyter, save where by the choice 
and consent of the church he is invested with that office. 

It is unnecessary for us to follow the author, step by step, 
through this part of his exposition, for it is here, more than 
anywhere else, that the Presbyterian system and the Congre- 
— approximate to a complete agreement. We have suf- 

ciently indicated the nature and extent of their divergence 
under this topic, by making the distinction—ignored in the 
a er of Presbyterianism, but constantly and necessarily 
acknowledged in Presbyterian practice—between the ministry 
as a function, or “the work of an evangelist,” and the church- 
office of a presbyter or bishop. How important the overlook- 
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ing of this palpable distinction is to the whole argument of the 
discourse before us, the reader may discern by observing the 
form of our author’s transition to his third great principle : 

‘III. As then presbyters are all of the same rank, and as they exercise their 
power in the government of the Church, in connection with the le, or 
their representatives, this of necessity gives rise to Sessions in our individual 
congregations, and to Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies, for the exercise of 
more extended jurisdiction. This brings into view the third great principle of 
Presbyterianism, the government of the Church by judieatories composed of 
presbyters and elders, dc. This takes for granted the unity of the Chureh in 
Opposition to the theory of the Independents.’ p. 62. 


Methodists have sometimes said, if our memory does not 
mislead us, that their system, though in this country it is called 
Episcopal, is really and essentially Presbyterian, use the 
Conferences which rule the whole connection are made up of 
preaching presbyters. The first sentence of the foregoing par- 
agraph gives an impressive suggestion as to the analogy and 
the difference between the Wederen scheme of church power 
and that expounded by Professor Hodge. We have here a 
clerical body—a body of preachers—invested with power over 
the church by a Divine right. Our author has taken pains to 
show that they have this power not from the people, nor by 
any choice or consent of theirs, but directly from Christ, and 
by virtue of a Divine commission. So far, Wesleyanism and 
the Presbyterian system are agreed; the hierarchical element 
is the same in both. The essential difference between them is 
that in the Presbyterian system these divinely commissioned 
presbyters “exercise their power in the government of the 
church in connection with the people, or their representatives” 
— if representatives they may be called, who are in no wa 
responsible to their supposed constituents. Methodism, thoug 
agitated with the demand for a lay representation, has not yet 
learned how completely the people might be represented in the 
Conferences, and admitted to “a substantive part in the gov- 
ernment of the church,” by the expedient of lay elders with a 
life-tenure of office. 

But the thesis to be maintained in this part of the discourse 
is “the wnity of the church, in opposition to the theory of the 
Independents.” It is worth the while for us and our readers to 
study with some care’ Professor Hodge’s doctrine about the 
unity of the church. 

e unity of the church, then, is something which the Inde- 
pendents are to be regarded as denying. e third of “the 
three t negations of Presbyterianism” is the “error” of 
believing “that each individual Christian congregation is in- 
dependent.” Or in the more expanded statement of the error, 
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“The Independent or Congregational theory includes two prin- 
ciples, first, that the governing and executive power in the 
church is in the brotherhood, and secondly, that the church 
organization is complete in each worshiping assembly, which 
is independent of every other.” 

We will not make it a matter of complaint that Professor 
Hodge, when he speaks of Congregationalists, is careful to call 
them Independents; for though the American Congregational- 
ists, from the days of John Cotton to the present hour, have 
never denominated themselves in that way, the name has a his- 
toric propriety. As “the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch,” so those devout and studious men in England, 
who reduced to practice the conclusion that churches in mod- 
ern times, like those in the apostolic age, should be quite inde- 
pendent of Lords or Commons, or of King or Cesar, and equally 
Independent of a supposed national church unknown in the 
New Testament and to the early ages of ecclesiastical history 
—were at first called Independents; and in England the Psedo- 
baptist churches independent of the state, and independent of 
any existing or imaginary church of England, have always 
been distinguished by that name. But we submit that it would 
have been creditable to the fairness of this learned author if he 
had remembered distinctly, and had told explicitly, what it is 
of which the Congregational churches are, or profess to be in- 
dependent. Instead of this, he has left his Presbyterian hear- 
ers and readers to presume, under the influence of their eccle- 
siastical prejudices, that every Congregational church denies 
the unity of tie church, and attempts to be independent of 
everything. We shall not stop now to measure exactly the 
independence claimed by Congregational churches. At pres- 
ent we are inquiring after Professor Hodge’s doctrine concern- 
ing the unity of the church. As his object is “exposition,” 
so is ours. We find that his exposition of this matter needs to 
be expounded. He tells us, 


‘The Presbyterian doctrine on this subject is, that the Church is one in such 
a sense that a smaller part is subject to a larger, and the larger to the whele. 
It has one Lord, one faith, one a The principles of government laid 
down in the Scriptures bind the whole Church. The terms of admission, and 
the legitimate grounds of exclusion, are everywhere the same. The same qual- 
ifieations are everywhere to be demanded for admission to the sacred office, 
and the same grounds for deposition. Every man who is — received as 
a member of a particular church, becomes a member of the Church universal ; 
every one rightfully excluded from a particular church, is excluded from the 
whole Church ; every one rightfully ordained to the mini in one church, is 
a minister of the universal Church, and when rightfully deposed in one, he 
ceases to be a minister in any. Hence, while every particular church has a 
right to manage its owa affairs and administer its own discipline, it cannot be 
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independent and irresponsible in the exercise of that right. As its members 
are members of the Church universal, and those whom it excommunicates are, 
according to the scriptural theory, delivered unto Satan, and cut off from the 
communion of the saints, the acts of a particular church become the acts of 
the whole Church, and therefore the whole has the right to see that they are 
performed according to the law of Christ. Hence, on the one hand, the right 
of appeal; and on the other, the right of review and control.’ pp. 62-64. 


We find here a need of definition and explanation. The ex- 
act meaning of the word church is essential to the just inter- 
pretation of the whole paragraph. What does it mean ? 
“The whole church maa is that? Is it the church uni- 
versal? We can hardly conceive how it can be anything less, 
especially as “the church universal” is repeatedly mentioned 
in such a way as excludes the notion of any other “whole 
church.” What then is that which is spoken of as “one 
church,” or “a particular church,” in distinction from “ the 
whole church,” or “the church universal?” Is it a parochial 
church, consisting of a single congregation? Is it a provincial 
or national poy including all who, within the limits of the 
province or the nation, “ profess the true religion?” Or is it a 
sectarian church, consisting of those who are bound together 
by their voluntary acceptance of a certain distinctive basis or 
standard or a certain distinctive form of government? But 
without attempting to determine what is thus indeterminate, 


we may say that inasmuch as “the Presbyterian Church in the 


United States of America” is, obviously, not the church uni- 
versal, the conclusion seems undeniable that it is either a par- 
ticular church or no church at all. But the supposition that, 
in Professor Hodge’s theory, the Old School Presbyterian Church 
is no church at all, cannot be made ; therefore whatever may 
be the latitude, or whatever the strictness of his use of words, 
we are compelled to conclude that “ the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America” is a particular church. 
“Hence while [that, like] every particular church has a right 
to manage its own affairs and administer its own discipline, it 
cannot be independent and irresponsible in the exercise of that 
right. As its members are members of the church universal, 
and those whom it excommunicates are, according to the scrip- 
tural theory, delivered unto Satan, and cut off from the com- 
munion of the saints, the acts of [that] particular church be- 
come the acts of the whole church, and therefore the whole has 
a right to see that they are tp according to the luw of 
Christ. Hence, on the one hand, the right of appeal ; and on 
the other, the right of review and control.” If we were pupils 
in the Professor’s lecture room, we could not abstain from ask- 
ing him, (if asking questions is in order there,) how—in what 
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sense, to what extent, in what manner and form “ the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States,” being itself only a —_ 
though doubtless a large part, of the whole church, is subject 
to the whole. As teachable and earnest pupils, we could not 
but ask our Gamaliel how it is that the Old School Presbyte- 
rian Church, having an undoubted right to manage its own 
affairs and administer its own discipline, is dependent or re- 
sponsible in the exercise of that right. Looking forward to a 
possible contingency, we could not but imagine in what way 
an “appeal” can be taken from the ultimate decision and sen- 
tence of that particular church, to the whole church, and in 
what way—by what proceedings of what superior judicatory 
—the right of review and control on the part of the whole 
church is exercised. 

We do not presume that such questions as these would puzzle 
the Professor. Doubtless he has thought of them, and is ready 
to answer them. But it seems to us that if he can understand 
how the Kirk of Scotland, and the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, and his own Presbyterian Church in this country, are 
severally independent of each other, and independent of any 
common judicatory superior to them all, and yet in some sense 
dependent not only on Christ, but also on each other, and on 
the universal body of Christ, he might understand, without 
any miraculous gift of candor, the nature of that far more lim- 
ited independence which Congregational churches assert for 
themselves. 

Having made the foregoing statement of “the Presbyterian 
doctrine” concerning the unity of the church, our author pro- 
ceeds to argue that it is the Scriptural doctrine. His first ar- 
gument is from the nature of the church. “The church,” he 
tells us, “is everywhere represented as one.” “It is one, be- 
cause pervaded by one Spirit.” “ This indwelling of the Spirit 
produces not only that subjective or inward union which mani- 
fests itself in sympathy and affection, in unity of faith and love, 
but also outward union and communion.” It leads Christians 
to unite for worship and mutual watchfulness, to be subject one 
to another, and to conform to the Word of God as their stand- 
ard of faith and practice. It binds them to promote each 
other’s welfare, purity, and edification. 

‘If one member suffers, all suffer with it ; and if one member is honored, all 
rejoice with it. All this is true, not merely of those frequenting the same 
rary of worship, but of the universal body of believers. So that an indepen- 

ent church is as much a solecism as an independent Christian, or as an inde- 


pendent finger of the human body, or an independent branch of a tree. If the 
Church is a living body, united to the same head, governed by the same laws, 
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and fpr the same Spirit, it is impossible that one part should be inde- 
pendent of all the rest.’ p. 66. 

An independent church, then, is “a solecism,” a thing “im- 

ible.” But is any church, within Professor Hodge’s know- 

edge, more liable to the reproach of independency than his 
own church? That church does not pretend to be the univer- 
sal church, or even the American branch of the universal 
church. It denominates itself not “the church in the United 
States,” but modestly, like its Episcopal sister, it assumes a less 
exclusive title. By calling itself “the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States,” it virtually admits that there are other 
churches here from which it is distinguished by that title. But 
what is the tie of dependence or responsibility which connects 
that church with the codrdinate churches among which it 
dwells? How is it responsible to the Protestant Fpiscopal 
Church, to the Methodist Episcopal, to the German Retormed, 
to the Lutheran, to the Reformed Dutch, to the Associate Re- 
formed, or to all of them together? With some of those co-. 
érdinate churches, it has a formal compact of “ correspond- 
ence.” But in entering into that compact, did it compromise 
one particle of its independence? From which of the churches 
in correspondence with it, would it receive a message of re- 
monstrance against its supposed delinquencies without uttering 
its vehement but impotent indignation at so unwarranted an 
interference with its “ right to manage its own affairs and ad- 
minister its own discipline ?” 

We proceed to the second of the arguments by which our 
author would prove that the Presbyterian doctrine on this 

int is the Scriptural doctrine. It is announced in these 
term: “All the reasons which require the subjection of a 
believer to the brethren of a particular church, require his 
subjection to all his brethren in the Lord.” The nature and 
force of the argument will sufficiently appear from the con- 
eluding portion of the paragraph : 

‘This divinely constituted society, which every believer is bound to join, is 
not the local and limited association of his own neighborhood, but the universal 
brotherhood of believers ; and therefore all his obligations of communion and 
obedience terminate on the whole Church. He is bound to obey his brethren, 
not because he has agreed to do so, but because they are his brethren— because 
they are temples of the wa Ghost, enlightened, sanctified, and guided by 
Him. It is impossible, therefore, to limit the obedience of a Christian to the 
particular congregation of which he is a member, or to make one such cougre- 
gation independent of all others, without utterly destroying the very nature 
of the Church, and tearing asunder the living members of Christ’s body. If 


this attempt should be fully accomplished, t separate churches would as 
certainly bleed to death, as a limb when severed from the body.’ pp. 67-68. 
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The Old School Presbyterian Church surely is not “the uni- 
versal brotherhood of believers,” and, therefore, not “the di- 
vinely constituted society which every believer is bound to 
join.” The believer's o ligations, therefore, “of communion 
and obedience,” do not terminate there. Where, then—in what 
organized corporation with its cecumenical assemblies and its 
center of unity—shall we, as believers, find that “ universal 
brotherhood” on which our “obligations of communion and 
obedience terminate?” If we begin to reason in this way, 
whither are we tending, and where are we to stop? What but 
a strenuous will, aided by a Scottish tenacity of prejudices 
against “ black prelacy” and “bloody popery,” can hinder us 
from taking the broad and smooth highway that has been con- 
structed through Oxford to Rome? There is one organized 
body in the world, and only one, that pretends to be the organ- 
ised, historic, indivisible Catholic Church, “the divinely con- 
stituted society,” “the universal brotherhood,” which every 
believer is bound to join,” and on which “ all his obligations of 
communion and obedience terminate.” That grand old organ- 
ization, which has Rome for its center and the decrees of the 
Council of Trent for its new basis—that and no other can satisfy 
the morbid cravings of a mind which has, heartily and without 
compromise, accepted the principle of a visible and organized 
Church universal, with a Divine right to the allegiance and the 
“ obedience” of all believers. 

Let us try our author’s meaning by ap lying it. On Wash- 
ington Square, in the City of New York, is a sightly edifice, 
used as a place of rym Nd a Christian congregation under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Hutton. A few rods north- 
ward, on University Place, is another edifice, every way equal 
to the former, used as a place of worship by a Christian con- 
gregation under the pastoral care of the Ron Dr. Potts. Each 
of these re is governed by a board of lay elders; 
but in one the elders are a consistory, while in the other the 
elders are a session. Each congregation, as “a smaller part” 
of the church, is “subject to a larger,” but to one that larger 
part of the church is a Dutch classis, while to the other it is 
an Old School presbytery. Each congregation holds that the 
larger portion of the church—the classis or the presbytery— 
is subject to the whole church, but to the one the whole 
church, so far as allegiance and obedience are concerned, is the 
Reformed Dutch General Synod, while to the other it is the 
Old School General Assembly. On the principles set forth by 
Professor Hodge, we find it impossible to conceive how either 
of these congregations has any proper connection with the 
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universal brotherhood of believers. Nor can we, on these 
principles, see how it is that the members of the congregation 
on Washington Square are not, one and all, responsible to the 
elders of the con tion on University Place; for we are as- 
sured that every believer “is bound to obey his brethren [as 
represented by lay elders] not because he has agreed to, but 
because they are his brethren—because they are temples of the 
Holy Ghost, enlightened, sanctified, and guided by Him.” How 
is it that each of those congregations is, in respect to the other, 
completely and absolutely independent, while both alike are 
included in the universal church of Christ? Exclude the idea 
of a covenant, express or implied, binding the Christian bro- 
therhood of a congregation to each other—a mutual consent 
and agreement, formal or informal, binding them to walk to- 
gether in obedience to the Gospel ; and how is it that the elders 
in the Session room of University Place have not full jurisdic- 
tion over the members of the other congregation? Exclude 
the idea of a voluntary ee by which separate congrega- 
tions confederate for mutual hel ; Pom in government and 
discipline ; and how is it that while Dr. Potts is nsible to 
the Presbytery of New York and not to the Classis, his nearest 
neighbor in a common ministry, Dr. Hutton, is responsible to 
the Classis and not to the Presbytery? Is it a hideous and ex- 
asperated schism that divides those two —— tions with 
their respective ministers from each other? Nothing of the 
kind. The two ministers, we dare say, are on the best terms of 
fraternal intercourse, and we doubt whether Professor Hodge 
himself will deny that the two congregations are not less con- 
scious of their spiritual oneness in Christ and in his universal 
church, than if they were not thus independent of each other. 
He might say to them in their mutual independence, with as 
much propriety, and with as much unction, as to any two con- 
gregations in the ae oe of New Brunswick, “I beseech 
you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called,—endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye 
are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” 

The third argument to prove the identity of the Presbyterian 
theory with the Scriptural doctrine, is one that covers the 
whole ground, and much more. “The church, during the apos- 
tolic age, did not consist of isolated, independent congrega- 
tions, but was one body, of which the separate churches were 
constituent members, each subject to all the rest, or to an au- 
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thority which extended over all.” In that statement there is 
= one clause which we ize as distinctly and unequiv- 
Bepries tg yo We hold that the visible church in the 
apostles’ time, “did not consist of isolated, independent con- 
gregations.” No Congregational church pretends or desires 
to be independent of its neighbor churches, in the sense in 
which those two churches, just named, are independent of each 
other. We hold that the church, in the apostolic age, “ was 
one body, of which the separate churches were constituent 
members ;” and also that the Congregational churches of New 
England, in the present age, are constituent members of one 
y- We hold that the separate churches, while the apostles 
lived, “ were subject to an authority which extended over all,” 
even the authority of Christ, and of his own commissioned 
and inspired apostles ; and also that all churches in every age, 
are subject to exactly the same authority, their visible subjec- 
tion to that authority being the first evidence of their Ohrist- 
ianity, and the first manifestation of their unity. But we do 
not hold, nor do we admit that those separate churches in the 
apostolic age, were “each subject to all the rest.” This is the 
point on which the argument turns. Our author attempts to 
make this position good by three distinct and subordinate ar- 
guments. 
First, he refers to the origin of those churches, beginning at 
Jerusalem, on the day of Decieperhe 


‘Many thousands in that city were added to the Lord, and they continued in 
the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread and prayer. 
They constituted the Church in Jerusalem. It was one not only spiritually, 
but externally, united in the same worship, and subject to the same rulers. 
When scattered abroad, they preached the word everywhere, and great mul- 
titudes were added to the Church. The believers in every place were associa- 
ted in separate, but not independent churches, for they all remained subject to 
a common tribunal.’ p. 69. 


The church in Jerusalem consisted of some thousands. 
True ; and those thousands, for the little while that they were 
sojourning there before their dispersion, met daily “with one 
accord in the temple,” “in Solomon’s porch,” and were there- 
fore literally one con tion, or ecclesia. Whether, if that 
congregation, instead of being suddenly diminished by disper- 
sion, had continued to grow, and had been divided into several 
distinct congregations, each with its own church edifice, its own 
treasury, its own expenses and pecuniary responsibilities, its 
own deacons, its own poor, its own eldership, and its own mem- 
bership, the apostles would have instituted a Presbytery or 
Classis of Jerusalem, instead of leaving each separate and or- 
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anized assembly to become a complete “ church”—is a ques- 
tion on which the argument before us sheds no light. 

The statement that, in the period covered by the Acts of the 
Apostles, and their Epistles, the separate churches, every- 
where, “ all remained subject to a common tribunal”—a most 
palpable non-seqguitur where it stands—is explained and de- 
fended in the next paragraph. “ For secondly,” says our au- 
thor, “the apostles constituted a bond of union to the whole 
body of believers.” True; and it is equally true, that at this 
day the apostles constitute a bond of union to the whole body 
of believers, worshiping in every language and under every 
climate. This particular branch of the argument belongs to 
our old friends “the Prelatists,” with their pretense of apos- 
tolie succession; and when the asserters of Presbyterianism 
against the Congregational church order, attempt to use it, 
they “go down to Egypt, to strengthen themselves in the 
strength of Pharaoh.” 

That the apostolic churches were not independent, but were 
all subject to a common authority, is argued from another con- 
sideration : 


‘In the third place, this is further evident from the Council at Jerusalem. 
Nothing need be assumed that is not expressly mentioned in the record. The 
simple facts of the case are, that a controversy having arisen in the chureh at 
Antioch, concerning the Mosaic law, instead of settling it among themselves as 
an independent body, they referred the case to the apostles and elders at Jeru- 
salem, and there it was authoritatively decided not for that church only, but 
for all others. Paul, therefore, in his next missionary journey, as he “ passed 
through the cities, delivered to them,” it is said, “the decrees for to keep, 
which were ordained of the apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem.” 
Acts xvi, 4. It matters not whether the authority of that Council was due to 
the inspiration of its chief members or not. It is enough that it had authority 
over the whole Church. The several congregations were not independent, but 
were united under one common tribunal.’ pp. 71, 72. 


What was “the council at Jerusalem?” Was it a General 
Assembly, made up of commissioners delegated from all parts 
of the universal church? Was it a synod, general or particu- 
lar? Was it a representative body at all? Was it anything 
else than one church freely asking advice from another better 
informed in the matters of fact, better furnished with eminent 
gifts, and above all, enriched and illuminated with the presence 
of those very apostles whose authority the men of the concis- 
ion—the authors of the difficulty—professed to acknowledge ? 
What made the advice and decision then given at Jerusalem 
so important? What made it so precious a document to the 
chendlies of the Gentiles? Simply this; that decision was an 
explicit testimony to the new-school doctrine of Antioch, and 
of the rising apostle to the Gentiles, from the old-school church 
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of Jerusalem, and the original and acknowledged apostles who 
resided there. 

Let us remember now, what it was which Professor Hodge 
should have proved under this head of his argument, for that 
sort of church-unity which Congregationalism rejects. There 
was no need of his proving anything which Congregationalists 
hold as firmly as Presbyterians can. What needed proof, in 
the proposition with which he started, about the apostolic age, 
was nothing else than that in the “ one body of which the sep- 
arate churches were constituent members, each” separate 
church was “ subject to all the rest.” There is the point; and 
in all his arguing, he does not once come near it. 

He offers one more argument to prove that the Presbyterian 
theory is “ the Scriptural doctrine,” and we acknowledge that 
if it were an argument to prove that the Presbyterian theory 
is founded in human nature, there would be much force in it. 
But we doubt the soundness of the logic which attempts to 
prove that a doctrine is Seriptural, otherwise than by an ap- 
peal to Scripture. _ The argument is as follows: 


‘4th. In the fourth place, we may appeal to the common consciousness of 
Christians, as manifested in the whole history of the Church. Every thing or- 
ganic has what may be called a nisus formativus ; au inward force, by which 
it is impelled to assume the form suited to its nature. This inward impulse 
may, by circumstances, be impeded or misdirected, so that the normal state of 
a plant or animal may never be attained. Still this foree never fails to mani- 
fest its existence, nor the state to which it tends. What is thus true in nature 
is no less true in the Church. There is nothing more conspicuous in her histo- 
ry than the law by which believers are impelled to express their inward unity 
by outward union. It has been manifested in all ages, and under all circum- 
stances. It gave rise to all the early councils. It determined the idea of her- 
esy and schism. It led to the exclusion from all churches of those who, for the 
denial of the common faith, were excluded from any one, and who refused to 
acknowledge their subjection to the Church as a whole. This feeling was 
clearly exhibited at the time of the Reformation. ‘The churches then formed, 
ran together as naturally as drops of quicksilver; and when this union was 
prevented by internal or external circumstances, it was deplored as a great 
evil. It may do for men of the world to attribute this remarkable character- 
istic in the histor of the Church, to the love of power, or to some other un- 
worthy source. But it is not thus to be accounted for. It is a law of the 
Spirit. If what all men do, is to be referred to some abiding principle of hu- 
man nature; what all Christians do, must be referred to something which be- 
longs to them as Christians. 

‘So deeply seated is this conviction that outward union and mutual subjection 
is the normal state of the Church, that it manifests itself in those whose theo- 
ry leads them to deny and resist it. Their Consociations, Assoviations, and 
Advisory Councils are so many devices to satisfy an inward craving, and to 
prevent the dissolution to whieh it is felt that absolute Independency must in- 
evitably lead.’ pp. 72, 75. 


“ Outward union and mutual subjection” of all the Christian 
congregations included in the univer:al Church—is this the 
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spontaneous law of Christian organization, as evidenced in his- 
tory? As well might it be said that a centralized universal 
empire is the law of civil and political organization, as evi- 
denced in the history of the world. For these four thousand 
years, since the building of Babel, history is full of attempts 
at universal empire, as if the existence of independent nation- 
alities were a sore evil under the sun. All governments love 
to enlarge their territories, and thus betray a latent tendency, 
in the very nature of governments, towards universal empire. 
Even the States of this Union, with their perpetual glorying 
in their own independence, and their traditional association of 
the idea of national independence with every idea of national 
well being, are agitated with the moving of the nisus forma- 
tivus tending toward universal annexation. Is not the argu- 
ment conclusive? It might be, if there were not another side 
to it. Attempts at universal empire are always, in the end, 
abortive. In the book of Genesis, God himself is represented 
as coming down personally to bafile the first undertaking of 
that sort. The conservative plan which Nimrod and his asso- 
ciates at Babel had contrived, was a plan of centralized and 
universal government, “lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.” But God had planned the disper- 
sion of mankind into separate nationalities, mutually indepen- 
dent; and his plan prevailed. So every subsequent attempt of 
the same sort, tho rmitted to subserve God’s purposes for 
a season, has tomt ed by the arrangements of His provi- 
dence, and by the operation of forces inherent in the constitu- 
tion of the world. What shall we say then? Is it established 
by the common consciousness of mankind, as manifested in 
history, that universal empire, sweeping from the earth the 
anomaly of independent nations, is the normal organization of 
civil and political society? Or is it evident, on the contrary, 
that the distribution of mankind into many nationalities, mu- 
tually independent of control, is a Divine arrangement, and is 
essential to the progress of freedom, of justice, and of the 
highest civilization ? 

of the nisus formativus which Professor Hodge discovers 
in ecclesiastical history, may we not “ appeal to the common 
consciousness of Christians, manifested in the whole history 
of the church,” to tell us something farther? Is there not 
another and a counter nisus formativus, analogous to that great 
law of civil and political Ny agen see which in perpetual 
counteraction of the passion for universal empire, is contin- 
ually producing and upholding independent nationalities ? 
What have been the actual achievements and results of that 
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tendency to a universal church government, that — for an 
organized and governed catholicity, which is, doubtless, a lead- 
ing phenomenon in church history? Has it ever been success- 
ful? Has it not been baffied continually by the providence of 
God, and by a counteractive tendency in the life and vital in- 
stincts of spiritual Christianity ? Has not its constant gravita- 
tion been towards formalism, towards traditionalism, towards 
— — and the suppression of free and earnest 
thought? Has it not resulted continually in schism and per- 
petuated separation, instead of visible unity among “ those who 

rofess the true religion, with their children?” To our read- 
ing of ecclesiastical history, it is plain that the lust of uniform- 
ity and governed unity, the passion for ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, and for the subjection of all the parts to some power rep- 
resenting or affecting to represent the whole, has been an un- 
failing cause of schism and of sectarianism; and that the per- 
petuation of the truth and of that church inst which the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail, has depended, in no small 
measure, on that nisus formativus, which impels the adherents 
of evangelical and spirifual Christianity to constitute churches 
on the prineiple of elective affinity and voluntary confedera- 
tion. 

The reference which our author makes to the period of the 
Reformation, when he tells us that “ the churches then formed, 
ran together as naturally as drops of quicksilver,” is far from 
being fortunate for his argument. It might pass with unin- 
formed or credulous hearers; but an intelligent and cautious 
reader can hardly fail to remember that the historic fact is not 
at all what the orator needs, in the position which he is here 
attempting to maintain. Had he said that the churches form- 
ed at that period were national and not congregational, he 
would have said what it true; but it is also true that each na- 
tional church was independent of every other, and indepen- 
dent of all ecclesiastical authority superior or exterior to itself. 
The Church of Scotland was independent of the Church of 
England, and the Protestant Church in France was indepen- 
dent of both. No stated, self-perpetuating synod, or other su- 
perior judicature, was common to the Church of Geneva and 
the Chureh of Basle. Where was “the right of appeal” from 
the independent Church of the Palatinate, and “ the right of 
review and control” over its procedings? Ecclesiastically con- 
sidered, the Reformation was a revolt against the doctrine of 
an organic ruling catholicity, the doctrine of which Professor 
Hodge has become the expositor. It was the revolt of the 
nations against the claims of the great corporation that had 
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called itself the Catholic Church. It was the revolt of politi- 
cal sovereigns against the priestly tyranny that had oppressed 
them in the name of universal church-unity. Most naturally, 
therefore, the churches formed in that revolt were national 
churches, each coéxtensive with the nationality or the political 
sovereignty to which it was related ; and as a matter of course 
those national churches were just as independent of each 
other, and of all superior anthasliy, in their ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, as nations are in their political government. 

An almost marvelous ignorance of the Congregational theory 
betrays itself in the allusion to Congregationalism at the close of 
the last quotation. Surely a professor at Princeton, the author 
of a history of Presbyterianism in America, might be expected 
to know that “ absolute independency” is not the “ theory” of 
Congregationalism. The communion of churches with each 
other, and especially of “ neighbor churches,” in mutual recog- 
nition, mutual helpfulness, and mutual responsibility, is not 
something forced into the Congregational system, ab extra, by 
the pressure of experience—a merely empirical expedient bor- 
bowed from Presbyterianism—a new piece of cloth sewed 
upon an old garment—but is an essential element of the sys- 
tem, as laid down in all the ancient platforms, and as explained 
and defended by the Congregational fathers more than two 
hundred years ago, on both sides of the ocean. With quite as 
much reason might we represent a church-session consisting 
of lay elders, as an expedient which Presbyterianism, in the 
lameness and inadequacy of its own theory, has been compell- 
ed to borrow, and in which it pays a reluctant homage to the 
better genius of Congregationalism. 

We have followed closely the course of Professor Hodge’s 
exposition, wherever he has approached the points of difference 
between his own theory of church-order and that which is ac- 
cepted by the New England churches. Here we might take 
our leave of the subject. But in parting with this learned and 
official expositor of Presbyterianism, we may be allowed to 
state in a more positive way, some of our objections to his sys- 
tem. We do this because the publication before us is, in some 
sort, a challenge, calling us as Congregationalists, to show our 
reasons for not submitting ourselves to the Old School General 
Assembly. 

1. First of all, we object that the Presbyterian scheme, in 
its distinctive features, is entirely without warrant from the 
Scriptures. Professor Hodge, as we have seen, makes a show ~ 
of — from the Scriptures, (1) that the people, and not the 
clergy only, have power in the church ; (2) that preaching and 
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teaching elders are the highest officers in the church; (3) that 
the universal church is one “in such a sense that a smaller 
part is subject to a larger and the larger to the whole.” With 
what strength of Scriptural argument he sustains his third po- 
sition against the doctrine of the completeness and distinctness 
of parochial churches, our readers can judge for themselves. 
But not to insist on- what seems to us the feebleness of that ar- 

umentation, we submit that if the Presbyterian scheme is 
identical with the Apostolic, then we may reasonably expect to 
find in the New Testament, some unequivocal indleations of 
two things in which the difference between Presbyterianism 
and ay marie is most distinet: First, that the power 
of the Christian brotherhood in church matters was exercised 
only in the election of lay elders; and, secondly, that national 
or provincial churches were instituted, in distinction from 
churches merely parochial. On the first of these points, it is 
not enough to show that every church in the apostolic age had 
its presbytery or eldership ; nor is it enough to show that while 
some elders labored especially in word and doctrine, some were 
ruling elders ; for all this is held by Congregationalists as well 
as by Presbyterians. The thing to be demonstrated is that the 
ruling elders were mere laymen, while the preaching elders 
were clergymen ; and that the power of the laity in the church 
was exhausted in the act of electing*those lay elders to be their 
representatives. So on the second point, it is not enough to 
argue, as Professor Hodge has argued, that all the churches 
were united in recognizing the authority of the apostles, for 
there is no dispute about that. The thing to be proved is that 
somewhere, while the latest of the New Testament epistles 
had not yet been written, there was a national, or a provincial, 
or a sectarian church, including many distinct congregations 
with municipal powers, yet governed as one body by a repre- 
sentative assembly of we hae? bishops and lay elders. Who 
needs to be told that the New Testament gives us no instance 
or conception of a national church, a provincial church, or a 
“ denominational” church? It is notorious that @ church, in 
the New Testament, (as distinguished or distinguishable from 
the church, out of which there is no salvation,) is always a per- 
fectly local institution. There is a church in Jerusalem, and 
there are churches in Judea. There is a church in Corinth, 
and another church, hard by, in Cenchrea, but no such thing 
as an aggregate or comprehensive church of Achaia. There 
is a church at Philippi, and another at Thessalonica; and there 
are “the churches of Macedonia ;” but we find no such thing 
as an inclusive or general church of the province of Macedo- 
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nia. Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, has a church; but in 
Syria, the province, there are churches. Ephesus has a church, 
and Smyrna a church, and each of the seven great cities in the 
province of Asia, has its church; but we have no hint of a 
church of Asia including all the seven, though “ the churches 
of Asia” are repeatedly mentioned. Different sorts of churches 
make their ap ce in the New Testament; there are 
“churches of the Gentiles,” as well as “churches in Judea” 
full of tendencies to Judaism ; and many are the indications 
that no absolute uniformity of churches so different in their 
origin and their special sympathies, was attained or attempted. 
Yet we have no hint of anything like a sectarian ecclesiastic- 
ism to ppeparein and perpetuate the diversity—no hint of any- 
thing like an aggregate Church of the Gentiles on the one 
hand, with an aggregate and organized Church of the Cireum- 
cision on the other. 

2. Nor does the Presbyterian scheme obtain any shadow of 
authority from the early history of Christian institutions. In 
the gradual development and transformation of the institutions 
organized by the apostles and their associates, the episcopal or 
prelatical government grew up, and with it the idea of dioce- 
san churches having each its sedes—its see or cathedral. The 
notion of a catholic eens apy apes — its —_ -* 
unit age @ rminateeat an ear riod, wing slow 
till x ha ania the medieval pepecy. The s son of - 
tended uniformity and subordination, with something like a 
right of appeal on the one hand, and of review and control on 
the other, seems to have been organized by Constantine when 
he brought Christianity into a definite connection with the 
empire. National churches appear to have been conceived, 
when the Roman empire was beginning to be superseded by 
independent national sovereignties, and after centuries of ges- 
tation they were brought forth full grown, at the period of the 
Reformation. Put where, and especially where along the 
track of the ante-Nicene fathers, do we find the theory or the 
working of an institution marked by the distinctive features of 
that which is called “the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America.” 

As to that most distinctive feature of Presbyterianism—the 
lay elder who is not a presbyter but only the representative of 
the laity, and through whom only the laity can take part in 
church government—we are of opinion that the late Dr. John 
P. Wilson, of Philadelphia, an eminently learned and logical 
writer, who in his day was one of the most honored of Presby- 
terian ministers, has left little to be done on that subject by 
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any subsequent explorer in the field of ecclesiastical history. 
His elaborate work on “ the Primitive Government of Christ- 
ian churches” exhausts the question, and maintains irresistibly 
the doctrine of primitive presbyterial parity against the inferior 
order of “ mute elders,” as walk as against the superior order of 

relatical bishops. Its aa conclusive in themselves, 
Seite an additional force from the relations of its author to 
the system which it so effectually separates from all connection 
with the before the Reformation. 

8. We object, still more seriously, to the hierarchical or clero- 
cratic element in the Presbyterian system. Professor Hodge 
has strikingly illustrated this part of the scheme which he has 
undertaken to expound. The “ ministers” in the Presbyterian 
constitution are not indeed priests; and therefore it is not quite 
correct to speak of them as if they were literally a hierarchy ; 
but the chief characteristic of that constitution, as distinguish- 
ed from the Congregational, is, that it makes the clergy, not as 
pastors of congregations, but simply as clergy, a distinct es- 
tate or power in the ecclesiastical commonwealth. The ses- 
sion indeed, the bench of “ mute elders” governing a particu- 
lar congregation, is an elected lay aristocracy ; and the pastor, 
if there be one, is only the moderator of the session. But 
when we come to the higher judicatures, we find the ordained 
ministers, simply as such, invested with power, and acting as 
rulers and judges over congregations that never elected them 
to any office. And Professor Hodge assures us that their right 
to sit in those judicatures, and the power with which they rule, 
are derived not from the church, but directly from Christ ; the 
church having no other duty in the matter than to acknowl- 
edge their divine commission, and to submit to their authority. 
This element in Presbyterianism is what we mean by the cler- 
ocracy of the system—the power of the clergy as a distinct 
estate codrdinate with the laity—a power which every clergy- 
man holds and exercises not by virtue of his employment in 
some parochial charge, but only by virtue of his ordination. 
In our judgment this clement of the system is essentially mis- 
chievous. We believe that candid and thoughtful Presbyte- 
rians, whether pastors or lay members of congregations, would 
be constrained to testify, upon a careful recollection, that the 
working of this element in their system is mischievous in its 
effects on the clergy, and mischievous in its bearing on the 
ss and highest prosperity on their ecclesiatical connection. 

astors of congregations are sometimes mischief-makers—some- 


times heresy-hunters, beagle-nosed and loud voiced—sometimes 
leading schemers and agitators in the department of ecclesias- 
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tical politics; but pastors with the excitement of the pastoral 
work in their hearts and the pressure of it on their hands, are 
far less likely to fall into such habits than those who are bish- 
ops without charge, bishops by ordination merely, bishops 
= a Divine right to vale those who never called them to 
office. 

4. It is a serious defect of the Presbyterian system, that it 
makes no adequate provision for the communion of churches. 
The communion of churches (not of sects or organized denom- 
inations, but of churches in the Apostolic sense of the word) is 
a cardinal principle of Congregationalism. Each church, as it 
has occasion, is te interchange acts of communion, in Christ- 
ian freedom, and in the exercise of its own charitable judg- 
ment, with all other churches that can be recognized as belong- 
ing to Christ, save where some rejection of momentous truth, 
or some neglect of palpable duty, requires the rebuke implied 
in the withholding of communion. But Presbyterianism, con- 
solidating its many congregations into the organic unity of a 
national church, and enclosing them all with its barriers and 
its circumvallations, shuts them up from that full and free com- 
munion with neighbor churches which would be spontaneous if 
they were left to the impulse of their Christian sympathies and 
to the guidance of ’s word and Spirit. t provision 
does Presbyterianism make for acts of communion and eccle- 
siastical intercourse between an Old School congregation, or 
church as we call it, and a New School church—or between 
an Old School church and one of the Dutch connection—or 
between an Old School church and a German Reformed? No 
doubt there are acts of communion in such cases; but they are 
abnormal, not provided for by any rule or principle of the sd 
tem, and they are limited in their range. How can a rigidly 
Presbyterian congregation go out of its own sect for advice or 
aid in any ecclesiastical proceeding? Or how can it give such 
advice or aid without departing from the Book of Discipline ? 

Presbyterians whose minds have been warped by their sys- 
tem, may have never thought of this—they may feel no such 
difficulty as we feel—they may even not understand what we 
mean. Indeed, the reason why Professor Hodge is so complete- 
ly obfuscated about what he calls Independency, seems to be 
that in his theory of the church as an organic and governed 
unity, there is no room for a church in the Scriptural sense of 
the word, and therefore no room for any conception like that 
of the communion of churches. But where there is the unem- 
barrassed conception of churches, (as churches are spoken of 
in the New Testament,) each church complete in itself and dis- 
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tinct from every other, there the conception of the commun- 
ion of all true churches with each other, is as natural as it is 
beautiful. 

5. Here then we present another objection. The Presbyte- 
rian system of church government is schismatical in its work- 
ing. How it works in this respect, and what is the rationale 
of its working, may be easily understood by those who are ac- 
quainted with it and are capable of comparing it with other 
systems. 

(1.) Its theory of church-unity, substituted for the principle 
of the communion of churches, stimulates the spirit and con- 
firms the habit of ecclesiastical litigation. The congregations 
in that system are not so many distinct churches, confederated 
for certain common purposes, and for mutual counsel; they are 
only one church. us the parties in a cause which begins in a 
parochial session have never really “ told it to the church,” till 
they have carried it up, through presbytery and synod, to the 
august hearing of the General Assembly ; and itis the conced- 
ed right of every member having any cause or action before 
the kaneh, to demand and to obtain the sentence of that high- 
est tribunal. It is a part of the theory, that every litigated 
case, no matter how petty or local, may have at least three 
distinct trials before it is concluded, unless one of the parties 

ives out by the way. Congregationalists who enter the Pres- 
terian connection, often complain of the complicated and 
rigid apparatus of rules; the confounding diversity in the ways 
in which a question is transferred from one tribunal to another, 
by appeal, by complaint, by reference, by review; and the te- 
nacious adherence to a prescribed routine, as if the form were 
more important than the spirit. But all these things are a le- 
gitimate growth from the theory itself. If you have this the- 
ory of church-unity, with this gradation of tribunals, and 
every tribunal above the lowest a public assembly, you must 
have the rest. One effect of all this is to multiply the breed 
of ecclesiastical lawyers, both at the bar and on the bench (or 
more properly, as the phrase is, “on the floor”) of every church 
court. Nor is that result to be deprecated, if the system is a 
ood one; for in no other way can the system be fairly admin- 
istered. Look then at the natural tendency of the system in 
respect to the spirit and habit of litigation. Here are courts 
inferior and superior—here are the technicalities and all* the 
tilts and turns of special pleading—here are lawyers whose 
wits are sharpened by practice—here is the glorious uncertain- 
ty of law; and besides all this, the appeal from the lowest tri- 
bunal, through all the gradations to the highest, is the inalien- 
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able _ of every litigant, so that, if he believes himself to 
be in the right, he cannot suecumb, with a good conscience, 
to the adverse decision of any tribunal lower than the General 
Assembly. Whether the actual prevalence of ecclesiastical 
litigation, and of a litigious and contentious spirit, among 
thorough Presbyterians, is what might be expected from the 
obnoxious tendency of the system, is a question of fact which 
we leave to be determined by those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing. 

(2.) The habits of mind naturally engendered in the minis- 
try by this system, tend to the formation of parties. In the 
business and debates of those ecclesiastical bodies, how much 
room is there for petty rivalries and jealousies—how many 
things to bring out the unamiable side of human nature or of 
individual character? We have more than once observed the 
pleasure and surprise experienced by a pastor in being trans- 
ferred from a presbytery to an association of Congregational 
ministers. The two institutions are often assumed to be anal- 
ogous by those whose acquaintance is only with one; but the 
differences between them are greater than the resemblances. 
The one (except in the new settlements, where the system has 
not attained its growth) is a convention of clerical bishops 
and lay elders, meeting in public for jurisdiction and govern- 
ment. The other is a society of ministers who meet at each 
other’s houses for mutual improvement and mutual assistance. 
The one represents, in a sense, the congregations which it gov- 
erns, and, at the same time, the dignity and power of the 
church whose laws it administers ; the other represents noth- 
ing. In the one there is debate, and the collision and conflict 
of — about the exercise of power; in the other there is 
conference, advice asked and given, discussion of questions for 
mutual information, and friendly criticism of each other’s per- 
formances. In the one, ambition may be tempted by oppor- 
tunities to acquire the reputation of an able debater; in the 
other, there is no reputation to be achieved, no prize with the 
label detur digniori, no excitement but of kindly feelings. In 
the one, differences of opinion imply a majority and a minor- 
ity, and are therefore to be regretted as impairing the force of 
the decision ; in the other, differences of opinion are a help to 
the knowledge of the truth. We do not mean that every pres- 
bytery, and every association of Congregational pastors, are 
ail that we have described in drawing this parallel. But we 
know that when an association of ministers has grown so large 
that its meetings must be held in a public place; when it be- 
gins to feel and to talk as if it had some sort of corporate su- 
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perintendence over the churches of its district; when it be- 
gins to have business of a judicial nature; when yeas and 
nays begin to be called for, and a place on the record is de- 
manded for protests, it is time to look about for first principles. 
That association is beginning to be too much like a presbytery ; 
and the sooner it is amicably divided, and made to feel that it 
is nothing but an association of ministers, the better for all its 
legitimate Me ange: 

y the wisdom of God, there are everywhere two sorts of 
people—the conservative and the progressive. On these two 
poles of thought, conservation and progress, the human world 
revolves. In every ecclesiastical connection, as well as in 
every civil community, there are these two opposite poles. As 
long as there are the natural diversities of age, and of tem- 
perament and mental habit—diversities between the old and 
the young, the wise and the active, the timid and the rash, the 
ce ne and the impulsive; so long the elements exist which 
may be slowly or suddenly combined into parties. Our con- 
ception of a perfect system of church order implies that un- 
der it the enthusiastic laudator temporis acti, who complains 
of modern degeneracy, and the enthusiastic believer in “ the 
gee time coming,” who hardly knows how to “ wait a little 
onger,” may find their places and their functions, and may 
live together in peace, as the lion and the lamb shall lie down 
together in the millennium. How obvious is it, that the genius 
of such a system must afford large scope for the varieties of 
temperament and the idiosyncrasies of individual character ! 
The genius of the Presbyterian system delights in uniformity. 
Episcopalianism insists on uniformity of outward worship, of 
ceremonies, and of priestly vestments; but Presbyterianism 
goes further than this, and aims at uniformity of intellectual 
views and habits. It demands and stimulates thought, but it 
abhors diversity in modes of thinking. Its voluminous stand- 
ards are a testimony of what its genius is in this respect. Such 
a sort of church gain cannot but gender strifes. Men 
trained under such a system will think differently—sometimes 
about expositions of doctrine, sometimes about measures, some- 
times about questions of policy ; and their diversities of opinion 
will agitate their judicatures with the conflict of parties. 

(3.) Thus Presbyterianism, with its theory of church-unity, 
is always tending to division. How man byterian sects 
are there in Scotland—how many in the United States—each 
organized in the name of unity, and each a separation from all 
the others? What made those separations? The lust of 
uniformity ; the passion for church-unity ; the rage for govern- 
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ing the churches that ought to have been left to their self- 
gorse under Christ. And will not the same cause pro- 

uce the same effect again and again? The genius and tenden- 
cy of the system are such, that the whole machinery, from the 
parochial session upwards, and from the General Assembly 
downwards, is always potent for agitation and contention. 
Parties litigant are trained into the habit of refusing submis- 
sion to the will of the majority. Defeated in the presbytery, 
the minority appeal or complain to the synod. The synod 
hears them, and sends the matter back, perhaps, to be in some 
way the subject of another conflict in the presbytery. Defeat- 
ed again, the same party, zealous for the right, g° again to the 
synod by some other process. Defeated in the synod, they 
must not give up, for they are right, and Presbyterianism 
is right, having been made for just such cases as theirs ; and 
they go to the General Assembly. Perhaps the Assembly 
iy some new order to the synod or the presbytery, and so 
the battle is prolonged, till it comes again into the supreme ju- 
dicature. There at last the decision is given; and the defeat- 
ed minority, after this long training in habits of resistance, are 
expected to submit. Wil they f Why should they? The 


re that has caused all this agitation, is a question of or- 
t 


1odoxy perhaps, a question of conformity to standards, a 
question involving earnest and conscientious convictions on 
both sides. What true Presbyterian has there ever been, who 
would permit his conscientious convictions to be overruled by 
a majority in any General vagy A What Presbyterian not 
dependent on the Assembly for his salary and his station, 
thinks of being governed by the will of a majority on an im- 
portant question, or has any other care or thought than how to 
muster a majority for his own opinion? The Assembly that 
has decided against his party, is wrong—is unsound—has de- 
cided against the truth—has violated the constitution. What 
remains then for him and his associates, but to deny the valid- 
ity of the decision, to frame their solemn “ act and testimony,” 
to hold their convention of “sound Presbyterians,” to set up 
the standard of revolution, and, by whatever expedient may 
seem most practicable, to effect a violent separation, exscind- 
ing or ing according to the measure of their success ? 

(4.) The Presbyterian system perpetuates divisions. We do 
not forget that the schism which divided the Presbyterians of 
this country into two bodies, in 1741, was compromised, and a 
reunion brought to pass in 1758. But we remember also the 
weakness of Presbyterianism at that time, and the great dan- 
ger that hung over it, when all were trembling in fear of an 
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act of Parliament to provide lord-bishops for the colonies. 
Perhaps a proportionate ressure from without, if it were pos- 
sible, might coerce a similar reunion now. We remember too 
that, less than forty years ago, there was an attempted union be- 
tween the Presbyterian Church and the Associate Reformed ; 
but we remember also that the attempt resulted in nothing 
-more than the going over of certain presbyteries and congre- 
tions from the weaker body to the stronger. The Cumber- 
and Presbyterian Church, cut off from the main stock some 
fifty years ago, and beginning with a single presbytery, has 
grown numerous and powerful; when will it come back to Cal- 
vinism, and be reunited with the General Assembly? The 
“ Constitutional Presbyterian Church,” full of Congregational 
sympathies eighteen years ago, has evoked the “ denomination- 
al spirit,” fo is continually growing more Presbyterian; but 
does anybody think that the two bodies made by the schism of 
1837, can be reconciled and reunited? The smaller body may 
be weakened and the larger strengthened, by successive deser- 
tions; but when will there be union? We have heard of a 
Free Presbyterian Church, united on the basis of a protest 
against communion with slaveholders, or with any who com- 
mune with slaveholders ; when will that body break down its 
defenses, or consent to dismantle its Sebastopol? How many 
Presbyterian sects of Scottish origin there are in this country, 
all holding the Westminster standards, and each maintaining 
with devout fidelity its separate and distinctive “ testimony” on 
some mysterious question of Presbyterian church history, we 
cannot tell; but for no premium whatever, could any livin 
man obtain an insurance that his grandchildren shall live til 
there shall be a union of those sects with either of the two Gen- 
eral Assemblies. What indications are there of a coming time 
when the Reformed Dutch Church and the German Reformed, 
both accepting the Heidelberg Catechism as the standard of 
doctrine, and oth governed by the same forms, shall be one, 
or shall be merged in some Panpresbyterian unity. The theo- 
ry of church-unity, taken in connection with the other ele- 
ments of Presbyterianism, is what makes these separations 
permanent, hardening into rock the lines and impressions that 
should have been, and but for this influence would have been, 
like footsteps on the sandy beach. 

All our observation for these many years has convinced us 
more and more, that the institution of New Testament 
churches, self-governed churches, belonging to no sectarian or- 
ganization, owning allegiance only to Christ as their head, and 
acknowledging each other in acts of mutual kindness and com- 
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munion, no es to their ego ye and relations,—is the 
true remedy—philosophical as we as Scriptural—for the 
schisms that have broken the commonwealth of our evangelical 
Christendom into so many uncomely fragments. Happily, in 
our country, the principle of parochial independency is work- 
ing under all the forms of attempted church-unity ; and the 
consciousness of corporate rights and of a distinct ecclesiasti- . 
cal life, is coming to be a potent fact in congregations of every 
name. The church—that is, the worshiping assembly—in pro- 
portion as it “ feels its life in every limb,” is beginning to feel 
that it is greater, and nearer to the holy fountain of life, than 
the presbytery, the classis, the conference, the convention, the 
synod, or the assembly. 


Arr. IL—INSANITY AND CRIME. 


Report of the Trial of Willard Clark, indicted for the murder 
of Rechard W. Wight, before the Superior Court of Con- 
necticut, holden at New Haven, Sept. 17, 1855. pp. 217. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Tuere is quite a general dissatisfaction in the community 
with the verdict in this case. It is unfortunate that it should be 
so, for the respect which is due to law is impaired whenever 
its decisions do not meet with the public approval. The cer- 
tainty that the ends of justice will be attained in our courts isa 


at security to the good order and morality of the community. 

t is aterror to evildoers, restraining them from crime; and 
it is a source of salutary and comforting confidence to all 
law-abiding citizens. And just so far as this security is im- 
paired by a conflict between the convictions of the public 
and the decisions of law, are both the restraint upon evildoers 
on the one hand, and the faith of moral citizens in law on the 
other, lessened. 

In the present case, although the dissatisfaction is far from 
being unfounded, it is based for the most part upon wrong 
grounds. The general feeling is, that the result of this trial fur- 
nishes an example of the supposed facility with which criminals 
can escape the penalties of the law on a false plea of insanity. 
The community at large are in gross error on this point. 
Establishing the plea of insanity on false grounds, it is true, is 
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ossible; but it is by no means an easy achievement. We 
loon not of asingle case in which it is clear that this has 
been done; and, on the other hand, we know of many cases 
in which the jury failed to be satisfied of the existence of in- 
sanity, where it really did exist, and rendered a verdict of 
guilty. We will allude to but a single case. It is that of the 
poor negro Freeman, who killed the Van Ness family, con- 
sisting of four persons. In his case a verdict of guilty was 
rendered; and the community, who came near making him a 
victim of Lynch law before the trial, were eager to have the 
sentence executed, because they considered him so blood- 
thirsty a murderer. Mr. Seward, who defended him, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a grant for a new trial. But this trial 
never took place. The judge, before whom Freeman was to 
be tried, visited him in his cell, and, becoming satisfied of his 
insanity, refused to try him. In a few months the prisoner 
died, and the evidence of his insanity was satisfactory to every 
one that was acquainted with the case. 

There have been so many cases in which there have been 
convictions of persons actually insane, that there is some dan- 
ger that experts, having their sympathies awakened, may be 
too ready to find insanity, and may therefore fail to sift the 
evidence with sufficient thoroughness in doubtful cases. This 
is the only ground of danger that we see, and there is reason 
for the utterance of a caution on this point. 

With the exception of the circumstance just mentioned, the 
tendencies are to render difficult, rather than easy, the proof 
of insanity toa jury. For the community generally are dis- 
posed to rest their belief of the existence of insanity only upon 
the most palpable evidence—that which is furnished by overt 
acts. And a jury will commonly have the views that prevail 
in the community on this subject. We have known some 
cases of even incurable insanity, in which its existence was 
doubted for a long time by the community atlarge. We call 
to mind one case in which this mistake on the part of non- . 
professional observers was very striking. The patient was a 
member of a family in which insanity was manifestly heredi- 
tary. The disease had come on in her case very gradually. 
To most casual observers there did not appear to be anything 
more than a strange earnestness, with some peculiarity of 
views on certain topics. She was supposed to have lost her 
balance of mind, as it was expressed; and some very sensible 
persons would not allow that even this was true. Blame 
would have been cast upon us for procuring her confinement in 
au Insane -Lospital, had she not just previous to our doing so 
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manifested her insanity by a palpable overt act. And yet no 
medical man could fail to see evidence of insanity in her con- 
versation ; and we were persuaded at the first that it was an 
incurable case, as it proved to be. 

The dissatisfaction of the community with the verdict in the 
case before us, does not arise simply from their lack of appre- 
ciation of the evidence of insanity. If it were so, the dissatis- 
faction would be easily removed by the influence of physicians, 
and others, who have some acquaintance with the subject. 
Their opinions and explanations would gradually set the public 
mind right. But the general dissatisfaction in this case de- 
pends in part upon the fact, that discerning men, acquainted 
with the subject of insanity and with the habits of the insane, 
fail to see, in the testimony adduced, clear evidence that the 
homicide was an insane act.. Not that they claim that Clark 
was proved to be sane. Their belief is simply that the evi- 
dence does not definitely settle the question of insanity. There 
are deficiencies and discrepancies in the testimony that forbid 
a satisfactory conclusion on this point. The mode of investi- 
gating it was not such as should satisfy a truly scientific in- 

uirer. In saying this we mean no disrespect to the experts, 
rs. Ray, Butler and Earle, who testified so decidedly to the 
insanity of the prisoner, as will be seen in our statement of the 


ase. 

Much blame has been cast upon the jury, but we think 
without reason. They did the best that they could do under 
the circumstances. e should have been better satisfied if 
they had not ed upon a verdict, for then a more thorough 
examination of the great question in the case might have been 
had. But they undoubtedly thought it incumbent upon them 
to come to a definite decision, and render a verdict either of 
guilty or not guilty; and we certainly would be far from de- 
manding of them a verdict of guilty, for sanity was quite as 
far from being proved as insanity in the case of the prisoner. 
It is to be remembered that the law is such at present, that 
the jury were allowed but little latitude in regard to the 
form of their verdict. The manifest deficiency of the law to 
which we allude, we shall remark upon in another part of this 
article. 

The report of the trial of Clark is very full, covering over 
two hundred pages. We propose to examine it for certain 
— which will appear as we proceed. 

e main facts of the history of this homicide are these: 
Willard Clark, the prisoner, became engaged to Miss Bogart 
(now Mrs. Wight, the widow of Wight, who was killed by 
Clark) in the summer of 1852, and remained so till January 
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1, 1854. She then dismissed him, and at once Wight began 
his particular attentions to her. Exactly at what time he be- 
came engaged to her does not appear. His attentions were 
omitted from March to October, for what reason we are not 
informed. He was married to her on March 12, 1855. Clark 
continued to visit the family occasionally during all this time, 
and even after the marriage. On the day of the homicide, 
‘ April 18, he called twice. His first visit was in the afternoon. 
He did not find Mrs. Wight at home, but had some conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Bogart, her mother. He seemed to be much 
troubled because Mrs. Wight was to leave her father’s house 
that evening to to another place of residence with her 
husband, whom Clark seems to have believed to be so vile 
that her connection with him was her certain ruin. Just at 
dusk of the same day he called again, and in the presence of 
the family shot Wight through the head, with a pistol which 
he had borrowed that afternoon with the avowed purpose of 
killing a cat. After the commission of the deed he walked 
deliberately out of the house, returned the pistol, saying that 
he had shot a two-legged cat, went to his shop, and when the 
officer came for emg accompanied him without any com- 
ulsion to the jail. Wight lingered three days in great suffer- 
ing, but without sufficient consciousness to have any communi- 
cation with those that watched over him. 

There are two entirely opposite explanations given of this 
homicide by the attorney for the state, and the counsel for the 
prisoner. The attorney for the state claims that the deed was 
committed by a sane man from mere revenge towards a man 
that had taken his — in the affections of Miss Bogart, and 
that he was impelled to the deed by his vices and his in- 
fidel principles, the former corrupting him and inflaming his 
passions Z| propensities, and the latter making him reckless 
of all consequences. The counsel for the prisoner, on the 
other hand, claim that Clark was not actuated by a wicked 
revenge, but that the deed was committed in obedience to 
certain insane delusions, viz, that Mrs. Wight loved him and 
not her husband; that Wight was a villain, and was workin 
the ruin of his wife; and that his mission was to kill Wight, 
and thus deliver her from ruin. They claim that his infidel 
notions were the result of insanity, and that they had no 
special connection with the act, and also that there was nothing 
in his habits of life that led him to it. 

Much ground is covered by the defense in the attempt to 
prove the insanity of Clark. We may classify the testimony 
on this point thus: 1. Testimony claimed to show that Clark’s 
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father was insane. 2. Testimony claimed to show that Clark 
was insane, or in a state at least bordering upon insanity, in 
Chicopee, Mass., in 1847, eight years before the commission of 
the homicide. 3. Testimony claimed to show that he was 
insane in 1850, for a very short period. 4. Testimony claimed 
to show that he was insane for about six months previous to the 
homicide. 5. Testimony claimed to show his insanity in the 
most satisfactory manner a little over three months after the* 
homicide. 

The testimony introduced in regard to Clark’s father was in- 
tended to show that Clark inherited a disposition toinsanity. It 
was, however, so doubtful and contradictory, that it deserves 
no consideration at our hands. 

The testimony in relation to Clark’s conduct in the Chicopee 
love affair of 1847, is all in the form of depositions in answer 
to certain interrogatories. As we know nothing of the charac- 
ter of the witnesses, and as they were not subjected to the 
ordeal of a cross-examination, we should distrust, to some 
extent at least, any inferences that may be drawn from their 
testimony. 

As to the testimony in regard to a single strange transaction 
in 1850, standing as it does so entirely by itself, with no evi- 
dence pointing in any way to insanity for years after or years 
before it, we think it of little account. 

The evidence on the remaining two points, the fourth and 
fifth, is the only portion of the testimony adduced to prove 
insanity, upon which any real reliance should be placed. It is 
this testimony alone, of all that was offered by the defense, 
that can have any clear bearing upon the state of Clark’s mind 
at the time of the homicide. is, then, we propose to ex- 
amine in connection with some rebutting testimony offered on 
the part of the state. 

It is claimed by the defense that this testimony shows dis- 
tinctly that Clark began to be decidedly insane about Novem- 
ber, 1854, nearly six months before the homicide, and that the 
insanity was recognized clearly three months after this act, in 
the two interviews which Drs. Earle and Butler each had with 
Clark at that time. It may be stated here that Drs. Earle and 
Butler were present during all the trial, and that they testified 
that the testimony which they heard corroborated the opinion 
which they formed at these interviews. Dr. Ray also was 
present throughout the trial up to the time of the rendering 
of his own testimony, which consisted simply of opinions on 
the evidence which he had heard, and of which he took notes. 
His opinion coincided with that of Drs. Butler and Earle. 
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Let us first look at the testimony in regard to Clark’s ap- 
pearance and conduct for some time before the homicide. 
Certain evidences of insanity are claimed by the defense to be 
brought out distinctly in this testimony. These are, inat- 
tention to business; absence of mind ; Seninnion of spirits ; 
sleeplessness ; and an occasional silly laugh, which was insisted 
upon as a very decisive sign. The testimony in regard to these 
points is very contradictory. Some testified that they saw 
these evidences of insanity in Clark, while others testified 
that they did not. It is true that positive evidence is of more 
value than mere negative evidence on such points. But the 
positive evidence is not in itself satisfactory. Besides, there 
were some witnesses strangely absent, whose testimony on 
these points would have probably been of greater value than 
that of any others, viz, Clark’s clerk, and his most intimate 
friend, Walter Barnet. The testimony of the latter would also 
have been of value on some other points, as appears from the 
reference made to him by some other witnesses. 

The testimony of some of the witnesses in relation to Clark’s 
appearance onl conduct, is evidently very highly colored. We 
refer to that of Mrs. Parmalee and that of Clark’s sister. -Al- 
though they were unimpeachable witnesses, it was manifest 
that from very natural causes they drew too strong pictures. 
They make Clark ery altogether too much. Their testimony is 
exaggerated in other respects also. As an example of this ex- 
aggeration, coming from intense sympathy and an excited 
imagination, we cite the following passage from the testimony 
of his sister. “One evening he came up and lay down on the 
sofa, and seemed to feel very wild. He shifted his head from 
one place to another, and rolled up his eyes. Mrs. Collins was 
there. She said, are you sick, or are you crazy? He didn’t 
answer for some time, and then said, they are trying to roast 
me. He then jumped up and ran down stairs.” Such an ac- 
count is not at all consistent with the indefinite insanity claimed 
to exist in Clark’s case. None but a man palpably an pate | 
insane, or one afflicted with delirium tremens, would say that 
they were roasting him. This is altogether too gross a delusion 
for the case. We are informed that this expression is a —_ 
phrase ; and probably the use of it by Clark, as such, took hol 
of the imagination of his sister, when she called it up to her re- 
collection. Other parts of the testimony have the same incon- 
sistency, as compared with Olark’s general appearance and 
conduct as seen by others. 

In the testimony in regard to Clark before the homicide, 
there appear certain notions that are claimed by the defense to 
be insane delusions. It will be proper to comment upon these 
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in connection with the testimony of Drs. Butler and Earle, for 
here they are brought out in full with some additions. They 
visited Clark for a personal examination of his case about three 
months after the homicide. They visited him separately, twice 
each, Dr. Earle on July 26 and 27, in all five hours, and Dr. 
Butler August 4 and 21, three hours and a half at the first 
visit, and how long at the second he did not say. They think 
that Clark did not know who they were, or for what purpose 
they visited him. All that he knew, as they supposed, was that 
one of his counsel, Mr. Harrison, brought them there to talk 
with him and hear his story. The testimony of both as to his 
delusions is very much the same. These delusions were three 
in number—his notion, in opposition to decided evidence to the 
contrary, that Mrs. Wight loved him and did not love Wight— 
his idea that Wight was a villain, having a strange power over 
Mrs. Wight, intending to ruin her, and that for this purpose he 
had seduced her before he married her—and then, springin 
from all this, his idea that he had a mission to perform, whic 
was to deliver this woman from ruin by killing her destroyer. 
Taking these ideas with the views and arguments, many of 
them absurd, which he adduced in their support, the case looks 
like an undoubted case of insanity. 

These notions appear, to some extent, in some of the testi- 
mony in relation to Clark before the homicide. This is true 
especially of his notions in regard to the affections of Mrs. 

ight andthe character and acts of her husband. The other 
idea, that it was right for him to kill Wight in order to deliver 
Mrs. Wight from ruin, does not appear then, though perhaps 
it may be claimed that there are some indications of at least a 
tendency to such an idea. Clark, in his conversation with Dr. 
Butler three months after the homicide, did indeed tell him 
that he had determined to kill Wight, but that he consulted his 
friend Barnet about the plan, who dissuaded him from it. But 
of the truth of this we know nothing, for Barnet, as we have 
before stated, was strangely absent at the time of the trial. 
His name was called with those of the other witnesses for the 
defense, but he did not appear. The attorney for the state, 
observing this, at once instituted a search for this witness, but 
he could not be found, for he had left the city, and did not 
make his appearance till after the trial was finished. If he had 
been present, and had testified that Clark did thus broach to 
him the plan of killing Wight for the sake of rescuing Mrs. 
Wight from destruction, here would have been a strong confir- 
mation of the great point of the defense. On the other hand, 
if he had testified that Clark had never said anything to him 
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about his intention to kill Wight, it would have weakened ma- 
terially the argument of the defense on this point. It is much 
to be regretted that the testimony of this witness could not 
have been heard in the case, for it would have had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the great point on which all hinges. For the 

uestion in the case is, whether Clark committed the homicide 
? sem wicked revenge, or from the insane delusion that he would 
thus save Mrs. Wight from ruin. If the existence of this delu- 
sion cannot be proved, the defense falls to the ground. The 
other delusions may be proved to exist, and yet, though we 
may perhaps from these properly pronounce the man to be in- 
sane, he cannot be held guiltless in the eye of the law, unless 
it be proved that the delusion in regard to his mission existed 
also, and prompted the commission of the homicide. This link 
is absolutely necessary to connect the insanity directly with the 
act. This point we shall recur to again. 

If Clark killed Wight from the insane idea that he would 
thus rescue his wife from destruction, we should expect that 
after he had committed the deed he would, if he expressed an 
feeling at all, express that of joy at the accomplishment of his 
design. But how was it? At the first he said nothing by 
which you could judge what his views and feelings were in 
committing the act. And when he did speak of them, did this 
delusion in regard to his mission come out? Not at all. But, 
on the contrary, his language was that of gratified revenge. 
Just after the homicide the Rev. Mr. Garfield had long conver- 
sations with him from day to day, the main points of which he 

ives in his testimony. In these conversations things were said 
that were calculated to bring out the delusion in regard to his 


mission, if it existed in his mind; but they failed to do it. Mr. 
Garfield reminded him “that he had committed a great fault, 


of which he ought to repent.” What was his reply to this? 
Was it a defense of himself on the ground that he had saved a 
lovely woman from being the ruined victim of Wight? Not 
at all. One would suppose that the insane chord would have 
responded to such a touch, but it did not. Clark simply said 
that he “didn’t know as to that.” And then in reply to Mr. 
Garfield’s remark, that he had sent a fellow-mortal into eternity 
without preparation, he brought out his infidel sentiments, say- 
ing, “I don’t believe in any eternity for him or any other man ; 
if he dies that will be the end of him.” Mr. Garfield then said, 
“ You are candid to me, but you were not candid to the man of 
whom you borrowed the pistol.” To this Clark replied, “I 
did shoot a two-legged cat.” Mr. Garfield asked, “ Do you in- 
tend to compare a fellow-man to a beast?” Clark said “ Yes, 
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so far as relates to his death it will be all the same.” The con- 
versation, let it be observed, was a very free one, and while 
the small estimate which Clark in his infidelity put upon the 
value of human life was most fully brought out, there was not 
a hint of the insane delusion which it is claimed by the defense 
prompted the homicide. 

But let us look a little further. The next day after this con- 
versation, when Clark had heard of the death of Wight, he 
expressed himself to Mr. Garfield as being “fully satisfied.” 
Satistied at what? That his mission was accomplished, and 
that the woman was now safe from the destroyer’s toils? No. 
His utterance is simply that of gratified revenge. He said, “I 
owed him a debt, and I have paid it.” He said also to Dr. 
Hubbard that he “didn’t suppose that any one would justify 
him in what he had done to Wight, but that he had had his 
revenge, and was satisfied.” rem . then some two months after 
he said to Martin Gunn, with an oath, that he “was glad 
Wight was dead and out of the way.” 

ere is one conversation, in which, perhaps, it may be 
claimed that Clark’s delusion as to his mission appears. It is 
his conversation with Jacob Gould shortly after the homicide. 
He said to him that in killing Wight he had no other wish than 
to promote Mrs. Wight’s happiness, and that he harbored no 
malice against Wight. All that can be said of this is, that it 
is consistent with the existence of the delusion in question ; 
but it is far from being enough to prove that the delusion did 
exist. 

If this delusion really did exist in the mind of Clark, we 
should expect that it would, immediately after the homicide, 
time tg 2 ag apace else in his expressions of his views and feel- 
ings. edo not mean that it would absolutely shut out all 
personal feelings of revenge as a matter of course, but that it 
would, at least, stand out in bold relief, and that other views 
and feelings would be but occasionally and slightly manifested. 
For the delusions of the insane man possess him. It is this 
strong word that fitly expresses their hold upon the mind. 
They are accordingly ever ready to manifest themselves. They 
respond to the slightest touch. The mind can indeed be di- 
rected to other subjects ; but any, the smallest, cireumstance 
associated with the delusion wakes it up at once. It is this 
“method in madness” which is strikingly absent in Clark’s 
case, so far as we can judge from the testimony before us. And 
the absence of it. certainly throws doubt on fis pretended in- 
sanity. 

There is another fact which throws doubt upon Olark’s in- 
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sanity. Some of the signs dwelt upon as indicating insanity 
before his confinement in prison, have not appeared to any one 
since. He has slept well since the homicide, which was said 
not to be the case before. His absent-mindedness has disa 

red. There is no deep study in him, requiring that he 
should be spoken to more than once to get an answer. Much 
was said, by the experts, of thesilly laugh, as being a very strong 
sign of rem No one has seen this since his confinement. 
Drs. Earle and Butler do not testify that they saw it in their 
long conversations with Clark. Yet in those conversations there 
was a full development of the insane delusions. The insanity, 
it seems, was, according to their view, fully —_ him. If so, 
——? during all the period of his confinement to that 
time, a little over three months, should have seen these signs. 
— there is some lack of the usual “method in madness” 

ere. 

Perhaps it may be said that, the deed having been done, 
bringing deliverance to the woman, as he thought, his satisfac- 
tion at the result freed him from his perturbed state of mind, 
he being nevertheless as insane as ever. If so, then this satis- 
faction should have been expressed. At least he should not 
have expressed merely a gratified revenge. 

We have thus commented on the material points in the tes- 
timony. There are some other minor points which it would be 
interesting to examine, if it would not make this article too 
long. We will barely notice two of them. One is Clark’s 
pretended indifference as to his impending trial, which was 
quite a point in Dr. Butler’s testimony. We simply remark in 
relation to this, that there is ample evidence in the testimony 
of Mr. Knevals and others, that he was far from being indiffer- 
ent on this subject. The other point is the coolness which he 
exhibited at the time that he committed the deed and after- 
ward. This is as easily accounted for on the supposition that 
it was an act of wicked revenge, as on the supposition that in- 
—_ prompted it. When a man has wound himself up to 
the deliberate commission of a crime, he is apt to be cool and 
collected, from the continued concentration of thought and 
feeling upon the act. This is the explanation of Webster's 
cool and unruffled state after the murder of Dr. Parkman. He 
was so calm that no one saw anything in his manner to awaken 
the least suspicion. Even when his daughter, in the midst of 
an evening party, playfully said to him, that people would sus- 

ect him of killing Dr. Parkman, he did not in the least lose 
is self-possession. 

There are three different suppositions that can be made in re- 
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gard to the case before us. 1. That insanity, as claimed by the 
counsel for the prisoner, not only existed, but was the procurin 
cause of the homicide. 2. That insanity existed, but if it ha 
any influence at all, it only concurred with other causes to 
make him commit the deed. 3. That, as the attorney for the 
state claimed, there was no insanity, but the deed was one of 
sheer wickedness. 

If we take the testimony of all who testify to Clark’s insan- 
ity as being perfectly true without any coloring, and if we ex- 
clude the testimony of Mr. Garfield, Dr. Hubbard and others, 
as to his state of mind immediately after the homicide, there is 
made out quite a clear case of insanity, and that too as directly 
and fully the cause of the homicide. Not that there would be 
no doubt. Even then we should feel that some expression of 
gratification at the result of his mission is needed to fill out the 
chain of evidence; and we should think it strange that the 
silly langh and other signs of insanity, seen before the homi- 
cide, were not seen after it. 

If, on the other hand, we consider the testimony of those wit- 
nesses who expressed the belief that Clark was insane from 
what they saw of him before the homicide to be somewhat ex- 
aggerated ; and take into account the undoubted — as 
to Clark’s expression of revenge as his predominant feeling 
after the homicide, and also the absence of all allusion at that 
time to the delusion of his mission so much dwelt upon by Drs. 
Butler and Earle, we think that quite as conclusive an argu- 
ment can be made out for Clark’s sanity, under these condi- 
tions, as there could be for his insanity, under the conditions 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

But it will be asked how, in making out this argument for 
Clark’s sanity, we can account for the distinctness with which 
the delusions appeared when he was visited by Drs. Butler and 
Earle three months after the homicide. They think that they 
could not have been deceived—that the simulation of insanity 
in this case in this form was impossible. But without any dis- 
paragement of their skill, we believe that it is among the pos- 
sible things, though exceedingly difficult. We have seen quite 
as difficult things accomplished in the practice of deception. 
We can conceive the manner in which the prisoner might, in 
the three months which elapsed between the homicide and the 
visits of Drs. Earle and Butler, concoct such a scheme of de- 
ception as might thwart even their skill. The mode we will 
briefly indicate. It will be agreed on all hands that Clark had 
a strong affection for Miss Bogart. Although a corrupt man, 
his feelings and passions were concentrated upon this object. 
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He had in her an absorbing subject of thought and feeling. 
But she discarded him, and another took his place in her affee- 
tions. It is not necessary to suppose insanity to account for 
Clark’s thinking that she still loved him. e have seen such 
exhibitions of weakness where there was no insanity. It would 
be natural for Clark also, in contemplating revenge upon his 
rival, to entertain some justifying considerations in his mind. 
He would welcome, therefore, the slightest shadow of evidence 
that Wight’s character was bad. Imagination would be alive 
to create such a suspicion, and to change it into real verity. 
Especially would this be the case here, as Clark himself at- 
tempted to take a itp 4 liberties with Mrs. Wight when he 
was engaged to her. Now on the supposition that he killed 
Wight from wicked malice and revenge, all this which we have 
mentioned would come in incidentally both before and after 
the homicide. His counsel would get hold of these points, 
both from the prisoner and from others who were conversant 
with him, and by questioning him from time to time, would 
bring them out into bolder and bolder relief. If we suppose 
Clark to be even wholly ignorant of the subject of insanity, we 
can see the process by which he could gather the requisite ma- 
terial for its simulation. By books on insanity, and perhaps by 
conversation with experts, his counsel finds out what is neces- 
sary as evidence of insanity, and so his questions to the prisoner 
bear more and more on the points alluded to, and develop 
them more and more. Clark sees what they mean, and takes 
hints from them. His counsel thus unwittingly instructs him 
as to what is wanted; and by the time that Drs. Earle and 
Butler come, he is prepared with his full development of delu- 
sions. The revenge, so prominent at the first, is now all left 
out. Not a lisp of it is uttered. To these experts Clark appears 
as innocent and truthful as possible. They would not suspect 
that he could talk of revenge, and that with an oath. His 
benevolent mission in relation to Mrs. Wight is the all-absorb- 
ing subject. Not a word is said now about his materialism. 
No comparisons, such as he made between the murdered Wight 
and a dead cat, are uttered now. He is even eloquent in his 
defense of the course which he pursued in accomplishing the 
deliverance of the victim of Wight’s villainy, and quotes glibly 
from the Bible and from Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
There is nothing in the supposition thus made which is at all 
inconsistent with perfect honesty and good faith on the part of 
the counsel for the prisoner, Mr. Harrison. His indefatigable 
zeal in the defense of him who was once his schoolmate, was 
undoubtedly fired by the conviction, all the while becoming 
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stronger, that in committing the homicide, Clark was the piti- 
able victim of an insane impulse which he could not control. 
And there is no doubt that Clark saw this indicated in the 
enquiries which his counsel made of him, for he said to Dr. 
Butler that he supposed the plea was to be insanity. 

Taking into view all the testimony, and estimating, as well 
as we can, the relative values of different arts of it, we think 
that there is a decided preponderance in favor of the second 
of the three suppositions that we have stated, viz, that Clark 
was insane when he committed the homicide, but that his in- 
sanity only concurred with other causes when he committed 
the act. It ap clear that two of the three delusions 
claimed by the defense existed in his mind—the idea that Mrs. 
Wight loved him and not Wight, and the idea that Wight was 
a villain, working her ruin. But the existence of the third 
delusion—that of his mission—the delusion needed to con- 
nect the homicide directly with his insanity—is very far from 
being proved by the testimony presented in this trial. 

But it will perhaps be said, that the existence of the first 
two delusions is inconsistent with the killing of Wight from a 
wicked revenge. We will allow that the delusion in regard 
to the mission to kill Wight might naturally spring from the 
other two delusions in the insane mind; but it is by no means 
a myer product of them. Not only so, but they are con- 
sistent with the commission of crime from the influence of 
some wicked passion, as revenge. And their agency in caus- 
ing the act might be only to add fuel to the flame of passion. 
How far this incidental and indirect influence of insanity 
diminishes responsibility, is a question which we will not now 
discuss. 

Perhaps, too, it will be said, that the existence of the two 
delusions alluded to, would forbid the exercise of the —- 
requisite to make such a show of the other delusion as woul 
deceive such skillful experts as Drs. Earle and Butler. But 
cunning, for the purpose of obtaining an object, is a very com- 
mon thing in the insane. The man who has determined upon 
running away from an asylum, may purposely behave so well 
as to put the attendants off their guard. That is, he may in 
part conceal his insanity. Sometimes the insane conceal their 
Insanity quite thoroughly, and for a long time, for the purpose 
of accomplishing some object. So, too, could the insane 
Clark, for the purpose of a the penalty of his crime, 
practice cunning. He could add to the natural manifestations 
of his insanity as readily, perhaps, as others could lessen them. 
He supposed that the plea of insanity was to be set up, as he 
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told Dr. Butler ; and, so far as we can judge from the testi- 
mony, he was not so crazy as to forbid his cunningly furnish- 
ing more material for such a plea than really belonged to his 
case. 

The opinion that we have given is upon the evidence as it 
appears in the trial. But there is palpable deficiency in the 
evidence. This is not by any means as complete as it should 
have been. The investigation of the question of insanity in 
the case is far from being satisfactory; and therefore we do 
not — an opinion on this question with full confidence. A 
satisfactory investigation might perhaps have brought us to a 
different, or even an opposite conclusion. 

There is a great chasm in the evidence for the defense. It 
is a chasm that stretches over three months of the history of 
the case, and that, too, the most important part of its are 
The defense, full on every other part, is utterly silent here. It 
tells us nothing of the state of mind of the prisoner after the 
homicide till three months have ew and then bursts upon 
us a full exposition of a tissue of delusions. Under these cir- 
cumstances there is certainly some ground of suspicion that 
there is imposture on the part of the prisoner. 

How do the defense meet this suspicion? It is said on the 
authority of the experts who testified, that Clark could not 
have woven such a tissue of delusions as he presented to Drs. 
Butler and Earle at their visits. We have already shown how 
insanity could have been, at this period of the case, in part, or 
even wholly simulated, and need not again dwell on this point. 
But it is said, also, that these delusions, so fully developed at 
these visits, were also developed to some considerable degree 
before the homicide. The evidence on this point is not wholly 
satisfactory even in regard to the least important of the delu- 
sions, and is entirely deficient in regard to that delusion, on 
which hangs the question of the connection of the homicide 
with the insanity, if insanity existed. 

The mere chasm then which appears in the evidence of the 
defense, gives rise to the suspicion of simulation. But this 
suspicion receives confirmation from the positive testimony in- 
troduced by the state, and occupying, though by no means fill- 
ing, this chasm. The testimony referred to is small in amount, 
but what there is has much significance. And we need not 
remark again upon its discordance with the evidence as to 
— condition, offered in the testimony of Drs. Earle and 

utler. 

The suspicion of simulation also receives support from cer- 
tain negative evidences in regard to Clark’s condition after 
the homicide, up to the time of the trial. Certain signs of 
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insanity testified to by witnesses who were conversant with 

him before the homicide, did not appear during all this period 

of nearly five months. This we have already remarked upon 

in another connection. 

Now although the opinion of Drs. Ray and Earle and Butler, 
that Clark was insane, was given with great confidence, we 
think that the testimony leaves some doubt on the question 
of his insanity, and very great doubt upon the question 
whether insanity, if it did exist, was the direct cause of the 
commission of the homicide. And we say again that these 
questions were not properly investigated. There was no 
searching investigation, as there should have been, of the con- 
dition of Clark’s mind during the most important period of 
the case. We are left to hap-hazard revelations at the very 
time when investigation is essential. Investigation after a 
lapse of three months was for many reasons too late. The key 
to unlock the doubt and mystery of this case was not used 
when it could be had. The den moments of discovery, 


when crucial experiments might have ascertained the exact 
truth, were left to slip by. 

If the investigation indicated had been made, we know not 
what would have been the result. How it would have decided 
the two great questions of the case-—viz, whether Clark was 


insane, and if so, what connection his insanity had with the 
homicide—is entirely in the dark to us. We never have seen 
a case in which there was so much testimony, and yet such a 
lack of that which is absolutely essential. If this essential 
evidence had been obtained, it would have thrown light upon 
the doubtful and deficient points of the case, and cleared up 
its discrepancies. If, for example, under the investigation 
alluded to, the wa told by Clark to Drs. Butler and Earle 
had been told by him with all its minutiz immediately or 
soon after the homicide, the proof not only of the existence of 
insanity, but of its direct connection with the deed, would 
have been complete. If, on the other hand, such an investiga- 
tion had shown that revenge was the absorbing feeling, and 
not merely incidental, and that the notions or delusions, to 
which allusion has so often been made, were rather faint and 
indistinct at first, and were only developed by the questions 
put to him from time to time, the conclasion would have been, 
that the homicide was the result of wickedness, and that if 
there was insanity, it had little to do with the commission of 
the deed. 

Now where lies the blame of the defective mode of investi- 
gating the question of insanity in this case? No blame is to 
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be attached to the attorney for the state or the counsel for the 
prisoner. They were not aware of the importance of the 
evidence, which might have been obtained by a searching 
investigation during the three months after the homicide. 
Neither are we to Notes the experts who began their investi- 
gation after this time had elapsed. They did the best that 
they could do under the circumstances. No individual is to be 
blamed. The fault is in the mode of investigating such cases, 
established by custom, we can hardly say by law. It is a very 
loose and inefficient mode, as is seen in the case before us. The 
law needs to step in and establish a better mode. Of this we 
skall speak further on. 

. There is another defect, a minor one it is true, but still a 
defect in this prevalent mode of investigating the question 
of insanity in such cases, which deserves a notice. It makes 
the scientific witnesses in their relation to the case, and there- 
fore to some extent in their feelings, witnesses either for the 
state or for the prisoner. They are more or less partisans. 
We say more or less. There is under such circumstances an 
influence which has more or less effect, according to the char- 
acter, both mental and moral, of the witness. Some resist it 
better than others, but all feel it, and in some degree yield to 
it. It is an influence which perhaps would not be seen where 
the case is a clear one. But in a case where there are discrep- 
ancies and deficiencies in the testimony, as in the case before 
us, it would manifest itself. Drs. Ray and Earle and Butler 
are men of undoubted honesty ; but we think we can see in 
them some little of this influence, in their overlooking what we 
consider to be discrepancies and defects in the testimony bear- 
ing on the question of Clark’s insanity. And if it can be seen 
in such men, it would be much more operative in men of less 
stern integrity and less acuteness of discrimination. In Eng- 
land, where the question of insanity is brought before legal 
tribunals in various ways much more often than it is in this 
country as yet, the influence referred to is so often witnessed, 
that it is frequently commented upon in the public journals. 
It is no unusual thing there to see scientific men arranged 
against each other, and giving opposite opinions, each one be- 
ing retained as a witness either on the one side or the other. 

n the case before us, all the medical testimony in relation 
to the question of insanity, was on one side, that of the defense. 
After two of the medical witnesses had visited Clark, and had 
come to the conclusion from their examination that he was in- 
sane, the attorney for the state requested Drs. Knight and 
Jewett to visit the prisoner. Dr. Jewett went to the prison for 
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this purpose, but Clark declined to talk with him, unless his 
counsel should consent. The result of the matter was that the 
counsel did not consent, and so Drs. Knight and Jewett did 
not converse with the prisoner. For ourselves, we do not see 
why they were thus excluded. If they were persons incapa- 
ble of discrimination on the subject of insanity, or if they 
went there from mere idle curiosity, the exclusion would have 
been certainly proper. But as they are intelligent physicians, 
and one of them of very large experience in insanity, as well 
as in disease generally, no “ unguarded expression” dropped b 
the prisoner, would have been used improperly by them. This 
exclusion may be right, for ought we know, according to the 
rules of legal tactics; but it certainly shows, that the investi- 
gation of the question of insanity in this case was kept, so far 
as it could be, in the hands of the counsel for the defense. 

Now we think that every one will allow, that the examina- 
tion of a purely scientific question should, as much as possible, 
be taken away from all influences which would bias the inves- 
tigators, and especially in a case of such importance as the one 
under consideration. They should not be in any sense or de- 
gree retained on either side. They should be wholly untram- 
meled in their investigations. 

The considerations that we have thus presented in relation 


to the defects in the prevalent mode of ee the ques- 


tion of insanity in such cases as the one before us, bring us to 
the main object that we have had in writing this article. The 
enquiry arises in view of these defects, whether there is any 

lan by which they can be avoided. There is a plan that 
fee been long in use in France, which is of this character. 
The practice there is, in any case where insanity is suspected, to 

lace the prisoner under the supervision of what is termed a 
reset a x of Lunacy, composed of men whé are practically 
qualified to decide such a question. They examine all the 
facts in the case, applying every possible test. They converse 
with the prisoner, observe him at all hours, instruct the attend- 
ants how to observe him, confront him with his friends and 
companions, and go through a most pains-taking investigation, 
taking notes of the whole of it. Upon the data thus gathered 
they make their report under oath. And a distinguished Eng- 
lish writer on insanity says of these reports, that they are “ re- 
markable for sound reasoning, extensive pyschopathic knowl- 
edge and integrity of purpose.” This Commission, it is to be 
observed, is appointed by the government, and neither the at- 
torney for the state, nor the counsel for the prisoner, have 
anything to do with the course which they pursue. They are 
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left to carry out their scientific examination of the case coolly 
and ee Ce without any influences that can bias them. 

It mast be obvious to every one, that if Clark had, immedi- 
ately after the homicide, been subjected to such a prolonged 
and thorough and unbiassed examination as this method secures, 
the two great questions in his case would not have been left in 
doubt as they are now. Such a Commission would have filled 
up the chasm that now appears in the testimony with evidence 
of the most decisive character. The most valuable time for 
investigating the case would not have been left to pe by, 
without making any discoveries, except what came by mere 
chance. Simulation of insanity, with such constant and long 
continued watching and such varied tests, would be sure to 
be detected. And we may remark in passing, that if the 
French regard such a pains-taking course as necessary to guard 
open deception, it certainly implies that deception is possi- 
ble when the investigation is delayed for months after the com- 
mission of the crime, and then is only pursued during two 
visits. On the other hand, if such an investigation as this 
ought to satisfy scientific men, then the French method is use- 
less and even ridiculous pains-taking. 

This plan, which has been so long in use in France, has been 
found to work satisfactorily there. All scientific men are sat- 
isfied with the conclusions arrived at by the Commissions of 
Lunacy, and there is no feeling there, as there often is here 
and in England, that the question of the existence of insanity 
is not fully and fairly investigated. We hope then that the 
same plan will be adopted in this country, and that the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut will act upon it at its next session, as the 
defects of the plan in vogue among us have been recently so 
plainly exemplified. 

Another object which we have had in reviewing this trial, is 
to bring out distinctly the important fact, that the relations 
og eg to crime are various in degree and form. This 

t has not yet been recognized in courts of justice, as dis- 
tinctly and as frequently as it should be. The bare fact that a 
man is insane does not furnish a valid excuse for crime. In 
order to make a verdict of entire acquittal proper, the act must 
flow wholly, or chiefly at least, from the insanity. There must 
be a tide from this direction which the man cannot resist, to 
remove responsibility and deliver from punishment. 

The act for which a man really insane may be arraigned, 
may be one of sheer wickedness. His insanity may have noth- 
ing to do with it. This, however, is seldom the case. More of- 
ten the insanity either is the sole or at least chief cause of the 
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act; or it exerts an incidental influence, operating merely as 
an auxiliary agency. In this latter case, a very natural 
uestion arises—viz, how far this incidental or concurrent in- 
uence of insanity should lessen the penalty. In some cases 
it should do so, more or less, according to the degree of agency 
exerted by the insanity. This is often a difficult point to settl 
and the grounds upon which it can be settled can be furnish 
only by the thorough mode of investigation which we have 
described as followed by the Commissions of Lunacy in 
France. The ordinary mode pursued in this country and in 
England is wholly incompetent to master a point like this. 

n some cases this insanity may exert an incidental influence, 
and yet may afford no ground for lessening the penalty. To 
make this clear we will suppose that Clark vaee fy eaete with 
the one insane delusion that Mrs. Wight loved him and did 
not love her husband. ‘This delusion in itself would not prompt 
him to kill Wight. It might act, however, as an auxiliary 

ney. It might intensify in him the desire for revenge, and 
thus have an incidental influence in pushing him on to the 
fatal act. So might the momentary excitement of passion. 
So too might his ——? and materialism, making him 
reckless of life. But, neither his momentary passion, nor his 


infidelity, acting thus incidentally, would be considered by a 


jury as palliating his crime; and so should not insanity, when 
it has merely the incidental influence to which we have re- 
ferred. 
We would like to go into this subject more extensively, but 
it would make this article too long. We have thrown out a 
few of the leading ideas which it suggests, with the hope that 
they may stimulate those who have the subject of the juris- 
prudence of insanity in hand, to a full investigation of the 
rinciples involved in reference to their practical application. 
e laws evidently need to be to some extent altered, in order to 
conform to the principles indicated. Without dwelling on this 
point we would merely remark, that in the case before us, if 
the jury had come to the conclusion, that, though Clark was 
insane, his insanity had only an incidental influence in causing 
him to commit the homicide, and yet to such an extent as to 
palliate his guilt, they could not have rendered a verdict in 
accordance with this opinion. They were shut up to the 
alternative of a verdict of gailty, or one of not guilty on the 
ground of insanity. For the judge, in the conclusion of his 
— used this language: “ Was he capable of understand- 
ing the transaction or was he not? If he was, you have no 
alternative but to —- him guilty ; if he was not, then 
he is not guilty.” There are other points than those indicated, 
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in which the laws need to be altered. These we cannot now 
discuss ; but it will suffice to say in relation to them, that there 
are cases in which the safety of the community ought to be re- 
garded, irrespective to some extent of the degree of responsibil- 
ity and guilt of the prisoner. 

There is still another object that we have had in view in 
noticing this trial. We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the marked influence of irreligion and immoralit 
in producing insanity. If insanity exists in the mind of Clar 
it is the result, for the most part, of these causes. And there- 
fore in a world of retribution, according to the immutable 
principles of justice, he will be held responsible for the conse- 
quences of his insanity. There may be, it is true, mitigating 
circumstances, which will be allowed to lessen the full penalty ; 
but they cannot wholly remove it. . 

It is well to note the circumstances under which the causes 
just alluded to are apt to produce insanity. They are not apt 
to do so when they appear in the unintellectual. The besotted, 
uneducated votaries of vice are not particularly liable to in- 
sanity. Mental activity is commonly a necessary element in 
the production of this result. It is in those therefore that are 
elevated intellectually by some degree of education that irre- 
ligion and vice are apt to cause insanity. A sentimental im- 
morality, as we may term it, such as is consistent with and is 
often produced by the reading of the unnatural and immoral 
fictions so abundant at the present time, has a much greater 
influence than is commonly ae in unsettling the mind, 
and therefore in causing mental disease. And in conjunction 
with this influence often comes in another agency, a disposition 
to doubt the plain truths of religion—an agency, which, by 
withdrawing the mind from all rational an stable views in 
regard to the mysteries around and within us, sets it afloat 
without chart or compass, only to make shipwreck, we know 
not where, it may be in insanity. 

Whether we regard Clark as committing a sane or an insane 
act in killing Wight, both of the causes to which we have just 
alluded were the chief agencies that led to the deed, acting 
more directly if he was sane, but not the less effectually if he 
was insane. Once he was the quiet and obedient pupil, with 
one of his counsel, Mr. Harrison, and the assistant of the at- 
torney for the state, Mr. Keese, as schoolmates. Why is it 
that, while they occupy stations of honor and usefulness, he is 
now in prison for this homicide? However much may be 
made out of the testimony adduced to show that there was in 
Clark an hereditary taint of insanity, we must look to his 
vicious habits of thought and feeling and action, and his infidel 
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and gross materialism, as the agencies without which he would 
never have committed this d When he was a very youn 
man he left the employment of the venerable Dr. well 
who thought much of him, to enter upon an agency for some 
publisher of trashy and vile publications. He became an in- 
veterate devourer of novels, soon a skeptic, then an avowed 
infidel and materialist, and, as the dovds ments of the trial 
show, a thoroughly vicious man. The downward tendency 
was constant, and the final sad result should be held up as a 
warning in regard to those agencies, so extensively at work at 
this time, corrupting the morals and unsettling the minds of 
the unwary, the results of which, if not distinctly seen, as in 
the case before us, in this world, will be most fully developed 
in another. 


Art. III.—AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Thirty Years View ; or, a wag of the Working of the 
‘Aerie Government Sor Thirty Years, from 1820 os 860. 
Chiefly taken from the Congress Debates, the Private Papers 
of ackson, and the Speeches of Ex-Senator Benton, 
with his Actual View of Menand Affairs. With his Edi- 
y strode Sipiveraer ie ae wn Th an 

cotemporaries. y @ g wrty Years. 

In 2 vols. Vol. I. Appletons, 1854. 


Amesrtoan Democracy, in its origin and true mph its prin- 
i 


ciples and results, has been very inadequately exhibited thus 
far in literature. To a great extent the literature of this coun- 
try has been too much dependent, both for its tone and its 
topics, upon that of another country, which has not yet learned 
to love American Democracy, however much it may exult in 
the advancement of the Americans as a ple. Among 
our own citizens, the real Democrats have been mostly men 
who were more intent upon doing than discussing, and who 
have had their hands fall in contending for the application of 
their principles in practice, without much time to speculate 
upon them as a sere ag theory. And it must be confessed 
that the larger class of our educated men, in the professions, in 
literary pursuits, or in elegant leisure, have ever been too much 
inclined to dislike and distrust the ruling spirit of Democracy, 
and to cherish secret desires for the introduction of checks and 
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safeguards against the free application of the popular will to 
the control of the government. 

It has been well said, that all real life is a continued struggle 
— ——— tendencies to decay and death. And it is as 
p ilosophical as it is lamentable, that Democracy, as the vital: 
izing element of gronge freedom, confirms in its experience 
the universality of the dogma. In all ages it has gained noth- 
ing but by its own energy, and has preserved itself only by 
incessant vigilance and unshaken determination. American 
Democracy, as the truest and most consistent development of 
this form of political institutions, has hitherto gained nothin 
by the voluntary concessions of its opposers, but has ow 
everything, under the benignant favor of an overruling Provi- 
dence, to its possession of a power which could not be resisted 
7 longer. 

t is a subject of just congratulation to our country and to 
posterity, that so true a devotee of Democratic principles as 
Colonel Benton, one who has shared so largely in their vindi- 
cation, and witnessed so gladly the resuits of eir application, 
has been spared to fulfill in part, the most worthy design of re- 
cording, for the benefit of other generations, the thoughts and 
experiences of his long and honorable political life. Others of 
our statesmen have written and published books, often eloquent 
and learned and popular books, on political subjects; but these 
have generally been of the class of men who fear and distrust 
Democracy, and who have borne the double disappointment, 
first of failing to secure the adoption of their favorite measures, 
and then of witnessing the wonderful advancement of the coun- 
try in prosperity and glory in the face of their gloomy predic- 
tions. How little of true or careful wisdom can the young pa- 
triot, or the student of political science, gain from the perusal 
of such writings as those. Senator Benton is able to fill his 
book with the record of a succession of double triumphs, that 
his great measures have been approved by the people, and that 
the country has held on in a career of unprecedented prosper- 
ity under their operation. Were we instituting a comparison 
between the writings of two classes of practitioners in medi- 
cine, instead of practitioners in politics, there could be no doubt 
as to which would furnish the most useful studies—those who 
had been successful, or those whose methods had always failed. 
Nor could any elegance of style, or profoundness of specula- 
tion, or abundant display of learning, give authority to writings 
that had never wrought conviction, or methods that had never 
cured disease. Nor do men habitually resort to the lawyer who 
always loses his case, or the shipowner who never made a suc- 
cessful voyage. These considerations are sufficient to commend 
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Colonel Benton’s book to the profound attention of all who 

wish to understand the real a rh of the American govern- 

ment, and the true sources of our domestic tranquillity, and of 

our unparalleled advancement in all that contributes to national 
atness. 

The public life of Mr. Benton commenced with the admission 
of the state of Missouri to the Union, when he was chosen the 
first senator of the infant state, and was continued in the same 
office, by continued reélections, for the full period of thirty 
years. It is difficult to say which is the most atrange, that a 
man so stiff and uncompromising should have retained the con- 
stant support of his constituents so long, or that he should lose 
it after so protracted and cordial a continuance. In promising 
a “History of the Working of the American Government” 
during those “ Thirty Years,” he has made his title-page more 
comprehensive than his design, which seems to have been, 
not so much an actual “ history,” but rather a contribution to- 
wards the history of his times, by presenting the course of 
events chiefly as they stood related to himself and to General 


Jackson’s administration. He very properly introduces the 
work with a succinct “ Preliminary View” of the war of 1812, 
and the political condition of things which followed it during 
the intervening period, 1815-20. He holds that the war 


achieved in effect its avowed and leading object, the immunity 
of our seamen from impressment, in fact though not in form; 
so that “henceforth, we hold exemption from impressment, as 
we hold our independence, by right and by might, and now 
want the treaty acknowledgment of no nation on either point.” 
The great political questions which sprung up after the war, re- 
lated to the national bank, protection of American industry, 
internal improvements by the federal government within the 
‘states, the boundaries of the treaty-making power, the right of 
secession of a state from the Union, the benefit of a public 
debt, and Stavery. The financial condition of the country at 
the opening of this history was that of general distress. Col. 
Benton’s description is graphic and impressive in the highest 
degree, and should be quoted here : 

‘The Bank of the United States was chartered in 1816; and before 1820, 
had performed one of its cycles of delusive and bubble prosperity, followed by 
actual and wide-spread calamity. The whole ap system, of which it was 
the head and th. citadel, after a vast expansion, had suddenly collapsed, spread- 


ing desolation over the land, and carrying ruin to debtors. e years 1819 and 
20 were a period of gloom and agony. No money, either gold or silver: No 

per convertible into specie: No measure or standard of value left remain- 
ing. The local banks, (all but those of New England,) after a brief resumption 
of specie payments, again sank into a state of suspension. The Bank of the 
United States, created as a remedy for all these evils, now at the head of the 
evil, prostrate and helpless, with no power left but that of sueing its debtors 
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and selling their property, and purchasing for itself at its own nominal price. 
No price for property or produce. No sales but those of the sheriff and the 
marshal. No purchaser at execution sales, but the creditor or some hoarder of 
money. No a for industry, no demand for labor, no sale for the 

roduct of the farmer, no sound of the hammer, but that of the auctioneer 

nocking down property. Stop laws, property laws, replevin laws, stay laws, 
loan-office laws, the intervention of the legislature between the creditor and 
the debtor: this was the business of legislation in three-fourths of the states of 
the Union—of all, south and west of New England. No medium of exchange 
but depreciated paper: no change even, but little bits of foul paper, marked so 
many cents, and signed by some tradesman, barber or innkeeper: exchanges 
deranged to the extent of fifty or one hundred per cent. Distress, the univer- 
sal cry of the people: rexrer, the universal demand, thundered at the doors of 
all legislatures, state and federal. It was at the moment when this distress had 
reached its maximum, 1820-21, and had come with its accumulated force, upon 
the machine of the federal government, that this View of its working begins. 
It is a doleful starting point, and may furnish great matter for contrast or 
comparison, at its concluding period in 1850.’ pp. 5, 6. 


It is not inappropriate to this extract to place along side of 
it another passage, in which he briefly describes the condition 
of things at the close of General Teen administration, the 

riod ire has chosen for the termination or his first volume. 


t is in his reply to some of the misapprehensions of M. de 
Tocqueville, put forth in his truly able work, Democracy in 
America. Mr. Benton says of General Jackson : 


‘He found the country in domestic distress, pecuniary distress, and the 
national and state legislation invoked by leading politicians, to relieve it by 
empirical remedies; tariffs to relieve one part of the community by taxing the 
other; internal improvements to distribute public money; a national bank to 
cure the paper money evils of which it was the author; the public lands the 
pillage of broken bank paper, depreciated currency and ruined exchanges; a 
million and a half of unavailable funds in the treasury; a large public debt; 
the public money the prey of the banks; no gold in the country, only twenty 
millions of dollars in silver, and that in banks which refused, when they 
ge to pay it down in redemption of their own notes, or even to render 

k to depositors. Stay laws, stop laws, replevin laws, baseless By ar the 
resource in half the states to save the debtor from his creditor; and national 
bankrupt laws from Congress, and local insolvent laws in the states, the de- 
mand of every session. Indian tribes occupying a half or a quarter of the 
area of the Southern states; and unsettled questions of wrong and insult with 
half the powers of Europe. 

‘Such was the state of the country when General Jackson became Presi- 
dent; what was it when he left the presidency? Protection tariffs and 
federal internal improvement discarded; the national bank left to expire upon 
its own limitation, the public lands redeemed from the pillage of broken bank 
paper, no more unavailable funds, and abundant gold and silver currency, the 
public debt paid off, the treasury made independent of banks, the Indian 
tribes removed from the states, indemnities obtained from all foreign powers 
for all past aggressions and for new ones committed, several treaties obtained 
from great powers that never would treat with us before, e, friendship 
and commerce with all the world, and the measures established which, after 
one great conflict with the expiring Bank of the United States, and all her 
affiliated banks in 1837, put an end to bank dominion in the United States, 
and all its train of contractions and expansions, panic and suspension, distress 
and empirical relief.’ pp. 112, 118. . 
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It is the evident and honorable design of this book, as its 
leading object, to set forth the working of Democracy as a 
system of government; to show that the Democratic principle 
is dominant in our institutions, and to prove by historical in- 
duction the safety and advantage of following its guidance. 
It was natural that he should give great prominence to the 
administration of General Jackson, because it was in this that 
Democracy culminated, as viewed from his stand-point. And 
it was equally natural and proper that he should speak much 
of his own doings, both on account of the —e part which 
he bore in public affairs, and because the very thing he has 
undertaken was to furnish the materials for histo presented 
with the liveliness and authenticity of personal narrative. 
No manly or impartial critic will complain or say that the 
measured exultation and self-complacency here and there 
breaking forth, should have been repressed under such cireum- 
stances. 

It must be admitted that he evinces a good degree of im- 
— in narrating his own deeds; for he says of the 
amous clause in the constitution of Missouri, designed to per- 
— slavery there, which threw the country into what he 

eems the most dangerous excitement it has ever encountered, 
“T was myself the instigator of that prohibition, and the cause 
of its being put in the constitution.” p.8. And he records, in 
chapters 28 and 30, the propositions for the reduction of execu- 
tive patronage, and the preservation of the integrity of Congress 
as essential to the purity of the government, which he sup- 
ported with earnestness when the executive power was not in 
the hands of his political friends, but which he never urged, 
and appeared to have forgotten, after the power came into the 
hands of his own party. 

The Historical View commences with the Missouri Compro- 
mise, as it was called, of 1820, which he shows to have been a 
Southern measure in its inception, supported by the vote of 
every Southern Senator, and a large majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the South. The country has fully sanctioned the 
principle there established, that when the people of an or- 
ganized territory of the United States have arrived at that 
stage at which it is admitted to be competent for the formation 
of a state, to be admitted to the Union, on the same footing 
as the original states, the Democratic principle requires that 
the people thereof should be allowed to form their own consti- 
tution, without any other restriction than the constitutional 
one, that the form of government should be republican. The 
power of Congress to make all needful ~gandiene for the 
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territories, is to be exercised while they are territories, and re- 
quires all such wholesome legislation as will give the right 
stamp in infancy to the character of the embryo state. is 
is doubtless the statesmanlike conclusion, irrespective of the 
sectionalism of the question which was the immediate cecasion 
of the struggle. is principle, however, was lost sight of in 
the struggle of 1850, when the state of California was kept wait- 
ing for six months after it had formed a constitution. 

narrating the course of public measures, in which he bore 
so conspicuous a part during the succeeding sixteen years, to 
the end of General Jackson’s presidency, our author takes care 
to show, as far as facts will warrant, how constantly the popu- 
lar will is sure to triumph in our government, and to prove by 
the results of national advancement, how safe it is to entrust 
all great public questions and interests to the ultimate decision 
of the people. With this in view, he narrates the controversy 
concerning ifternal improvements by Congress, from Mr. 
Monroe’s veto in 1823; the “ American System,” as the plan 
of congressional legislation to promote manufactures by levy- 
ing heavy duties on imported goods, was called by its friends, 
from the first debate in 1824, in which Mr. Webster was the 
leading speaker on the side of free trade; the Disposal of the 
Public Lands, from the passing of the act devised by the great 
Secretary Crawford, to reduce the price, and require all sales 
to be for cash; the National Currency question, from the first 
denunciation of the United States Bank, in General Jackson’s 
first message to Con , in 1829; Nullification, from its first 
shadowing forth in Mr. Calhoun’s toast, at the celebration of 
Jefferson’s birthday in 1830; the Nature of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, as exhibited in the discussion of Calhoun’s resolutions 
in 1832; the Senatorial Censure of President Jackson, with 
the subsequent “ Expunge ;” the Slavery Agitation in its va- 
rious phases, of post-office regulation, denunciation by reso- 
lutions, inflammatory speeches, and political manoeuvering; 
the Defenses of the country, including the veer Fortifications, 
and the Military Academy; the subjects of Executive Ap- 
pointments, Gold 


Currency, indians, alt Tax, French Spolia- 
tions, French Indemnity, and many others, arising in the course 
of one of the most trying periods of our political history. 
It is foreign to the —— of this article to examine or ad- 
In detai 


judicate these topics 1; or even to enter into an argu- 
mentative proof of the main conclusion—the triumphant vindi- 
cation of the stability and self-preserving power of our form of 
government, and the futility of all attempts to prevent the 
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popular will from controlling and determining the action of the 
2° pemang Mr. Benton’s volume of more than seven hun- 
red pages, in royal octavo, printed in double columns, is no 
larger than he thought necessary for the purpose of establishing 
these positions ; and certainly, no such meagre summary as we 
could crowd into three or four paragraphs, could be ar ade- 
quate presentation of the argument with its proofs. We prefer 
to rest this part of the case upon the general conviction, now 
everywhere prevailing, in favor of this conclusion. 

The young men of the United States, and the students or 
writers of history in future times, will enjoy the advantage of 
having all these subjects largely elucidated, from the Demo- 
cratic point of view, by the labors of the man, who above all 
others in our day, is best entitled to speak authoritatively con- 
cerning them, because he is to be regarded as the most far- 
seeing, the most laborious, the most uncompromising, and the 
most uniformly consistent supporter of Demoerdtic principles. 
_We have no object in lauding Colonel Benton—he has never 
been our favorite, and it is easy enough to detect the mistakes 
and inconsistencies of his history—and we speak thus of him 
only by comparison. He has done well in the service of his 
country according to his abilities—and nobly, because none has 
done better. Let this be his fitting epitaph—Tsx most consist- 
ENT AND FAITHFUL DeMoorAT OF HIS TIMES. 

Having borne our willing testimony to the Colonel and his 
Book, we may be allowed a few remarks upon the general sub- 
ject a Democracy. It is a trite remark, 
that political society naturally resolves itself into two parties, 
Aggressives and Defensives, Pro ists and Alarmists, Re- 
formers and Conservatives, Radicals and Respectables, or, more 
comprehensively, Democracy and Aristocracy. There is not, 
indeed, a line drawn in society, by which these classes are sep- 
arated, so that all can be known, or can even know themselves, 
as to their true classification. It would be a great simplifica- 
tion of politics, truly, if the distinction could be made so plain 
that every man pom tell on which side of the separating line 
he belongs. For the want of this, we must generalize, and set 
forth the tendencies and biases and bearings of different mat- 
ters, and leave each citizen to settle as he best may his own po- 
litical associations and responsibilities. Only, it ought to be 
observed, that most Americans will find their position on the 
one side or the other of this roe ay line, according to the 
subject matter that is on the tapis. There are few among us 
who are not reformers on some subject or other; and there are 
many boastful radicals who are conservative enough upon some 
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uestion, where the change of reform would cross their preju- 
Lem or injure their interests. Wherein any man resists change 
simply because it is change, or refuses to look at a matter just 
because he never has seen it, or shrinks from a well-attested 
measure for no reason but that he has never tried it, he is so 
far forth an Anti-progressist. And wherever the same man is 
ready to sacrifice the old because it is inferior, and seek the 
new because it is better, there he appears as a Progressive; 
and if the change he promotes is thorough and uncompromis- 
ing, he is in this a genuine Radical. And if the matter he is 
engaged in is political, and if it favors the government of the 
people, or opposes class interests and unequal privileges, or 
promotes the development of individual self-reliance, he is so 
far entitled to call himself a Democrat—an American Demo- 
crat. 

In tracing the development of American Democracy histori- 
cally, we must therefore be guided by principles and not by the 
lives of individual men. Teocktionan is not the attribute of 
humanity. Men change their aspects and courses by changes 
of circumstances ; but principles are immutable, and always 
consistent. American Democracy requires also to be consid- 
ered as the product of American society—just as the investi- 
gation of American society requires an understanding of Amer- 
ican Democracy. Like living and breathing, which are distinct 
yet inseparable, each of these is to the other both cause and 
effect. American Democracy is the growth of the soil, and 
hence can never be learned from books written in other lands, 
or in ages that are long past. It is as unique as our history, 
and as superior in its qualities, as it is in the advantages under 
which it has obtained its existence. Like Christianity, it has a 
right to be judged by the purity of its theories, and the benefits 
it has yielded when consistently carried out in practice, and not 
to be blamed for the prejudice it has encountered, or the vio- 
lence with which it has Sonn resisted, nor yet condemned be- 
cause it has failed of producing what no other system of poli- 
tics or morals has produced—perfection in its supporters. 
American Democracy claims to be, not the best system that 
imagination can conceive, but the best method of government 
that man can administer. And it justifies itself when it is 
shown to be productive of more and less evil, than any 
cg of government which can be brought into comparison 
with it. 

The true origin of American Democracy was on board the 
Mayflower, in Plymouth Bay, where the right was exercised 
of originating a government by the people, to be administered 
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by the will of all, and for the good of all. It is not intended 
by this remark, that the principle of a government by the will 
of the people, here adopted, was in the first experiments con- 
sistently carried out in all respects, nor that the will of the 
people was always perfectly wise or entirely consistent in the 
measures it adopted. But the Mayflower government was a 
true and honest adoption of the Democratic principle. It re- 
cognized no class interest, no permanent prerogative, no pro- 
longed tenure of office. Even in its most prominent restric- 
tion, where the right of suffrage was limited to the owners of 
land, the violation of Democratic principles was less 4 = 
than real, because they weenanted with it that other Anglo- 
Saxon idea, which has since become the distinguishing peculi- 
arity of our American colonization, that every man who was 
capable of sustaining the responsibilities of a citizen should be 
furnished with land. It was only after a change in the condi- 
tions of society had created numbers of landless men, that 
Democracy was driven to a struggle in behalf of universal suf- 


e circumstances under which Democratic government 
originated in this country have given to American Democracy 
its distinguishing features. It was a society self-formed out of 
the original elements, and not a substitute for a monarchical 


or aristocratical government thrown off. It had no preéxistent 
or forms of power to mold into conformity with popu- 
lar ideas. The men were before the state, and the state was 
voluntarily sr the men, and for themselves alone. The 
men came to the wilderness as men, to live, or to out 
their ideas of a life worthy of men, which included the idea of 
a free exercise of their religion, each one for himself. And 
they formed their government just to help them to live; not 
as a substitute for their individual life, or as the paramount ob- 
ject of individual life, but as a secondary adjunct, serviceable 
and needful, but not paramount. Each man expected to live, 
of and for himself, bound only to the offices of good-neighbor- 
hood towards others; and he only looked to the state to watch 
for him and keep him in safety against external war and inter- 
nal crime. The idea never entered their minds of looking to 
the state to furnish employment, or to be a substitute for indi- 
vidual energy and ity in carving out a course of life. 
Commencing their social institutions amid the hardships of the 
wilderness, there was no other alternative but that those who 
could not swim must sink. Their religious institutions and 
forms, their educational provisions, their methods of mana 
ment of all public affairs, were formed with this view, that 
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every man was bound to learn how to take care of himself, and 
might therefore feel himself to be as good as his neighbors. 
Those who could not do this, were ed as not competent 
for the high responsibilities of citizenship, and were left to sub- 
side into the condition of personal dependence upon those who 
could take bent of Sate It is oaatee aes 0 - a a 
of society, beginning with equality and adopting such a polic 
to avon. onal , that to this day - a find md 
school districts in the “ Old Colony,” in which every boy of an 
entire — grows up competent to be master of a ship. 
Let such Democracy be judged by its fruits. 


These ideas, incorporated with the first settlement, pervaded 
more or less perfectly all the New England colonies. Land 
for all, education for all, and suffrage for ‘all who showed a 
competency to take care of themselves, was the original provis- 
ionof American Democracy for its own or ps puoi, And 


although it must be confessed that much of the specific se 
tion of the colonies tallies badly with our modern ideas of just 
laws for our modern condition of society, it is also true that the 
legislation of our’ fathers was never intentionally unjust or 
oppressive ; that it appears far less unequal when judged in the 
light of their circumstances, and that it quisients in itself the 
seeds of all needful ameliorations, as their necessity should 
become manifest. The changes which have taken place, have 
all been voluntary and powerful, and have generally taken 
place on the demand of minorities, by the full and cordial 
assent of dominant majorities. No other governments can 
show such a history of voluntary reforms, nor exhibit such 
fruits in the production of successive generations of self-reli- 
ant men. 

These Mayflower agi os See which the cardinal one is, 
that the state is for the individual and not the individual for the 
state; and that government is by the will of the people, and not 
the people only choosing their governors between one set and 
another,—these principles had to contend with many adverse 
influences and changes of society in the progress of the colo- 
nies ; but they formed the dominant elements of society which 
all the true master-minds of the country took as the basis of 
their political counsels and plans. They pervaded all the colo- 
nies. In every one of them there occurred controversies and 
struggles in which parties were driven back to these first prin- 
ciples for a standing-ground. Duane and Clinton, Jay and 

amilton, in New York ; Franklin and Read, Dickinson and 
Rodney, in Pennsylvania; Jefferson, Wythe, and Patrick 
Henry, in Virginia; all the real leaders of the revolution out 
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of New England, were as fully grounded in these princi- 
les as Putnam and Trumbull in Connecticut, or Hawley, 
Qetaey and the Adamses in Massachusetts. The opening 
paragraphs of the Declaration of Independence are the instant 
and spontaneous utterance of a community to which these 
principles were so natural as to be slmost unthought. Like 
the man who spoke prose all his life without knowing it, those 
men talked forth the rinciples of American Democracy, 
while hardly conscious of the breadth and scope of their utter- 
ance. 

No man can study the history of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, its antecedents and its consequences, — com- 
paring the character and positions of those who urged it 
onward and of those who cautiously held back from its adop- 
tion, and then observing the manner of its reception among the 
people, without becoming impressed with the conviction that 
it was a genuine emanation of the popular will. Patrick 
Henry and Samuel Adams were not demagogues leading the 
people blindfold, but were sagacious students of the people, or 
rather, they were themselves sympathizing members of the 
popular mass, who knew the people’s will by the instinct of 
their own. Thousands of patriotic citizens supported the revo- 
lution after it was begun, whose cautious apprehensions of con- 
sequences, or their conscientious reverence for constituted 
authority, prevented them from taking a forward part in its 
incipient stages. And thousands of others, who never con- 
vinced themselves either of the justice or the expediency of 
the revolution, prudently held their poe when they found 
they were overruled, and so acquiesced in what they could not 


help, comforting themselves with the hope that, after a while, 
they might again obtain a government almost as good as that 


which they had lost. 

The revolution was accomplished; the will of the people 
triumphed ; the principle was established that government 
derived its just authority from the consent of the governed, 
who must be their own judges in the last resort, both as to the 
kind of government they would establish, and as to the degree 
and continuance of mal-administration which would make it, 
in any given case, “the right and duty of the people to change 
that government” by an original and extra-constitutional move- 
ment, or a revolution. The right of revolution, by the people, 
for just cause, is therefore a cardinal doctrine of American 
Democracy. But now that the new republic has been admit- 
ted to a place among the family of nations, it must meet the 
responsibilities of its position, and for this purpose it must have 
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a government. It does not concern other nations, what the 
form may be; but a government de facto must be presented 
and maintained. Hence the Convention of 1787, the delegates 
of the states specially and solemnly appointed to devise a 
proper form of government for the United States. 

ose who have contemplated the condition of the country 
at that juncture, will be impressed with the great change in 
the tone of the public mind. At the revolution, men risked 
everything, and had prepared themselves to abide the issue, 
even should it bring them to the rebel’s scaffold. No one of them 
took up arms, or furnished supplies, or shared in the councils of 
the Colonies, without the full consciousness that such might be his 
doom, if the revolution failed. But now that they have suc- 


* ceeded, and have secured this fine country, with all its advan- 


tages and all its promise, the precious value of all that they 
have saved and won rises before their minds, and they become 
chiefly anxious to conserve and perpetuate their possessions, as 
the inheritance of their children. h man’s separate inter- 
est fills his thoughts. Calculation, caution, and anxious care, 
take the place of daring ae and self-sacrificing public 
spirit. The Declaration of Independence was the child of 
courage and Patriotism; the Constitution was the child of 
Caution and Fear. The body of the people knew very well 
how to fight for their liberties ; they were not so sure that they 
knew all about administering the complicated details of gov- 
ernment in a manner worthy of the character of a great nation, 
which they expected to be. They therefore deferred to the 
men of learning and wisdom, who understood history, and 
oe sonapan the knowledge of books. The people made the revo- 
ution, and the sages made the government. The great wonder 
is, that the first was so wise, and that the second was so popu- 
lar. But each has its idiosyncrasy, which must be kept in 
view if we would understand its operations. 

The animus of the Constitution is seen in the arguments of 
its defenders. Their greatest anxiety seemed to be, to prove 


that their frame of government was stable, and safe from the 


fluctuations of the popular will. In other words, the framers 
of the constitution thought it important to interpose “ checks 
and balances,” as they deliberately phrased it, but in plainer 
terms, obstructions to prevent the popular will from acting too 
directly on the government. In the then state of public opin- 
ion and of political philosophy in the world, it seemed neces- 
sary to be able to assure other countries that there was some- 
thing in the government besides the will of the people, some 
mysterious quality or power, on which the world might rely to 
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give stability to our institutions and binding force to our trea- 
ties. The importance attached to this quality, and the promi- 
nence given to it in the defenses of the new constitution, gave 
the name of Federalists to that class of citizens who were then 
in the ascendant. Those whose jealousy was excited by the 

rness of this advocacy, and who were willing even to reject 
the Constitution rather than run the risk of establishing a gov- 
ernment thus removed from the control of the people’s will, 
took the name of Republicans—even they not daring to take 
the dreaded name of Democrats. The result has proved that 
both were wrong in a d ; the Federalists found that their 
strong government was obliged to be Democratically administer- 

and the Republicans found that a little patience and per- 
severance would enable them to carry out the popular will 
through the forms of the constitution, far better than they 
could hope to do by & revolution—that intelligent votes are 
better than barricades. 

The constitution of 1787, was undoubtedly the wisest frame 
of government ever devised by man ; and the government then 
established has undergone less change in the succeeding sixty- 
seven years, than any other then upon the earth. Its wisdom 
and its success entitle it to be thoroughly studied by those who 
love to look into the causes of the events in history. Its prac- 
tical working has taught lessons which were unknown either to 


its framers or their opponents. The best possible attestation 
to the soundness of its theory is the constancy and smoothness 
of its movement. Other governments have grown to the shape 
of the body they shielded, and therefore have fitted easily; 
but ours was devised and framed entire, by the wisdom of its 


authors, and yet has proved itself to be admirably adapted to 
the spirit of the people. No plan of government was ever 
devised by men, so fitted for the people it was designed for, as 
to be accepted voluntarily without force or fraud, and kept in 
operation so long without even a plot against it. And yet it 
was not perfect. Its framers did not pretend to consider it per- 


fect, and therefore they added a provision by which it could be | 


amended—through the ordinary operation of political action. 
Doubtless, this open door for amendments has been the chiet 
reason why so few amendments have been pro , 

Colonel Benton has shown that most of the amendments 
already made were rendered necessary to remove the obstacles 
which the Constitution had interposed against the too direct 
control of the people’s will. One of the most important was the 
change in the mode of election of the President of the United 
States. The continuance of a Board of Electors in each state 
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was thought to be an admirable devise, to soften our too 
intense democracy. Says our author, “The opinion prevailed 
in the convention, that the mass of the people would not be 
sufficiently informed, discreet, and temperate, to exercise with 
advantage so great a privilege as that of choosing the chief 
magistrate of a great republic.” p. 27. And therefore electors 
were interposed, who, in theory, vote for the men they them- 
selves think most proper to be chosen. But, practically, the 
electors have always voted according to the known will of 
their constituents. The only attempts to defeat the known will 
of the people, or a majority, have been when the election has 
gone into the House of Representatives—the necessities of the 
case bringing this trust into the hands of representatives who 
were chosen one whole year, and mostly two years, before the 
presidential election, and who therefore represent the will of 
the past, and not that of the present. 

The complicated arrangement for the choice of a president 
seems to have been intended first of all to give the election to 
the people, acting by states. By conceding to the state legis- 
latures the entire power to regulate the mode of election, even 
to the extent of assuming to the legislatures themselves the 
appointment of the entire board of electors for their several 
states, it has recognized the principle that no regard is to be 
oy to minorities in seetions of states. The choice of electors 


y districts would have the effect of wrt ap ow political 


power of the state, and even of neutralizing it. Under circum- 
stances easily supposable, it would carry the weight of a state 
into the scale opposite to the choice of a majority—as on the 
supposition of one party having large majorities in a few dis- 
tricts, which might be overborne by the representatives of a 
greater number of districts chosen by small majorities.* This 
evil is enhanced where there are three or more parties in the 
field, and where the election is determined by a plurality, as it 
is in most of the states. In such a case, the vote of the state 
might be given by the smallest party, carrying the districts 
most evenly divided.t The judgment of the people in all the 


* Suppose a state entitled to five electors, each representing a district of 
10,000 voters, making 50,000 in all, with only two presidential candidates in 
the field. The party having a minority in the state might be so distributed as 
to allow the majority to choose only two electors, giving each a majority of 
2000. This would take 12,000 votes, while the minority might elect their can- 
didates in three districts by majorities of = two hundred each, requiring 
but 15,300 votes, which with their minority of 8,000 in the other two districts, 
would make only 23,300 to outweigh the 26,700 votes of the majority. ™ 
states will never consent to put their political power at such a hazard. 

+ Suppose such a state as above, having 50,000 voters, divided into three 
parties, A., B. and C., in the proportion of 18,000, 17,000, and 15,000, and to 
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states has now settled down in favor of hig the vote of 
each state cast as a unit, by having the whole number of 
electors chosen on one ticket. Thus far, then, we have carried 
out the original idea, that the president is to be chosen by the 
votes of the people, reckoned by states and not by districts. 

But the interposition of a of Electors has had an 
effect entirely contrary to the intention of the framers of the 
constitution. Instead of retaining the direction of the choice 
in the hands of the wisest and best men, as the theory was, it 
has passed it into the hands of the most ambitious and unscru- 
pulous, by the occasion it has furnished for introducing the 
political machinery of caucuses and national nominating con- 
ventions. There was no national caucus or convention required 
to nominate Jefferson, or Jackson. The congressional caucus 
was introduced as the means of prolonging the party rule 
organized under the first. And when oltionulenel caucuses 

become effete and fallen into contempt, the plan of nation- 
al nominating conventions was devised to effect the same 
object for the Jackson party. This scheme also seems to be 
about performing its functions for the last time, and will prob- 
ably be laid aside after the present year. If, fur no other 
reason, it will be banished as soon as the fact becomes pal 
ble, that its use is to defeat and not to effectuate the will of 
a majority of the people. 

The present aspect of affairs greatly resembles the state of 
things which preceded the election of 1824, and which broke 
down the power of the congressional cancus. Colonel Ben- 
ton’s description of the caucus system, and of the convention 
plan which succeeded it, is so clear, and so earnestly appropriate 
at this time, that we copy it entire: 

*The presidential election of 1824 is remarkable under another aspect, as 
having put an end to we es of caucus nominations for the presidency by 
members of Congress. is mode of concentrating public opinion began to be 

ticed, as the eminent men of the revolution, to whom public opinion 
awarded a preference, were passing away, and when new men of more equal 
pretensions were coming upon the stage. It was tried several times with 
success and general approbation; public sentiment having been followed and 
not led by the caucus. It was attempted in 1824, and failed, the friends of 
Mr. Crawford only attending ; others not attending, not from any repugnance 
to the practice, as their vious conduct had shown, but because it was 


known that Mr. Crawford the largest number of friends in Congress, and 
would assuredly receive the nomination. All the rest therefore refused to 


into it; all joined in opposing the caucus candidate, as Mr. Crawford “a 


choose five electors by a plurality vote. In such s ease, it is easily practicable 
for the smallest of the three parties to carry three of the electors, and thus 
wield the power of the state, by giving 8,400 votes in those districts, while 
the other two ies are defeated by having 3,300 votes each. The elections 
in the state of New York were carried both in 1854 and 1855, by pluralities 
of this size—a bare fraction over one-third of the votes cast. 
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called ; all united in painting the intrigue and corruption of these caucus 
nominations, and the assembly of members of Con joining in them. By 
their joint efforts they succeeded, and justly, in the fact, though notin the 
motive, in rendering these congress caucus nominations odious to the peo- 
ple, and broke them down. They were dropped and a different mode of con- 
centrating public opinion was adopted—that of party nominations of dele- 
gates from the states. This worked weil at first ; the will of the people being 
strictly obeyed by the delegates, and the majority making the nomination. 
But it quickly degenerated, and became obnoxious to all the objections to Con- 
caucus nominations, and many others besides. Members of Congress 
still attended them, either as delegates or as lobby managers. Persons at- 
tended as delegates who had no constituency. Delegates attended upon 
equivocal appointments. Double sets of delegates sometimes came from the 
states, and either were admitted or repulsed, as suited the views of the ma- 
jority. Proxies were invented. Many delegates attended with the sole view 
of establishing a claim for office, and voted accordingly. The two-thirds rule 
was invented, to enable the minority to control the majority, and the whole 
thing became anomalous and irresponsible, and subversive of the will of the 
people, leaving them no more control over the nomination, than the ee 
of kings have over the birth of the child which is born to rule over them. 
King caucus is as potent as any other king in this respect; for, whoever gets 
the nomination, no matter how effected, becomes the candidate of the party, 
from the necessity of union against the opposite party, and from the indispo- 
sition of the great states to go into the House of Representatives to be balanced 
by the small ones. This is the mode of making presidents practiced by both 
ies now. It is the virtual election! And thus the election of the Presi- 
ent and Vice President of the United States has passed, not only from the 
college of electors, to which the constitution confided it, and from the people, 
to whom the practice under the constitution gave it, and from the House of 
Representatives, which the constitution provided as ultimate arbiter, but has 
gone to an anomalous, irresponsible body, unknown to law or constitution, un- 
nown to the early ages of our government, and of which a large portion of 
the members comprising it, and a much larger proportion of interlopers 
attending it, have no other view, either in attending. or in promoting the 
nomination of any particular man, than to get one elected who will enable 
beg to eat out of the public crib, who will give them a key to the public 
erib.’ p. 49. 


It would be too severe an impeachment of the my we. of 


the American people for self-government, to believe that such 
a state of things can be permanent. It is doubtful whether 
the public mind is quite prepared to determine at once upon 
the most practicable remedy. Colonel Benton’s plan, which 
was originally proposed by Mr. McDuffie in 1823, and again 
by Colonel Benton in 1826, gives the election to the direct 
vote of the people, but it reckons them by districts, and 
not by states. The states were to be divided into equal 
districts, corresponding to the electors they were severally 
entitled to, and the person having end pomy number (plur- 
ality) of votes in any district, counted one vote for presi- 
dent, and the person having a clear majority of the whole 
number of districts, to be declared chosen. And in case of a 
failure to elect by a majority, a second election was to be held 
immediately by the people, to choose between the two highest 
candidates. The first election was to be held in August, re- 
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quiring Congress to be in session in October, for the purpose of 
counting and declaring the votes, so as to allow the second 
election, if necessary, to be held in December. 

It is obvious that this method would be greatly simpli- 
fied, and would therefore be more sure to respond in every 
instance to the actual will of the people, by retaining the 
original principle of the constitution, that the people should 
be reckoned by states, and not either by districts or nationally, 
Leaving the apportionment of political power unaltered, al- 
though it interferes in a great degree with the rule of the 
majority, by giving to the small states an advantage in the two 
senatorial electors, it might be safely left to the several state 
legislatures to prescribe the method in which their own pro- 
portion of votes should be determined, the result — ‘properly 
certified to Congress. And in case no person should have a 
majority of these state suffrages, then let the House of Repre- 
sentatives, voting as they do at present, choose between the 
three highest candidates. 


We are of opinion that the practical working of this mode of | 


election would be farther improved by the restoration of the ori- 
inal principle of the constitution, which required both presi- 
ent and vice president to be voted for on one ticket, without 
distinguishing between them. This arrangement was incon- 
ous with the election by a college of electors, but it would 

e perfectly harmonious with the election by direct vote of 
the people. Let every man give his vote for two candidates, 
one of whom shall not be a citizen of the same state with him- 
self. Then the person having the highest number of votes in 
a state shall receive the electoral suffrage of that state, for 
president, and the person having the next highest, shall have 
the suffrage for vice president.. It is hardly within the com- 

ass of possibility that the direct votes of the people should 
So iven under so rigid a discipline of party, as will produce a 
tie like that between Jefferson and Burr in 1800. One of the 
benefits of this return to the good old ways of our fathers 
would be the restoration of the vice 7 to its proper 
rank, by securing, in every case, the election of a man br the 
second office, whom a majority, or at least a very large propor- 
tion of his fellow citizens, were willing to aid in elevating to 
the highest place. 

This would lessen the probability of a failure of the people 
to elect. And in case of such an occurrence, it might be left 
to the House of Representatives to choose one of the three 
highest candidates for president, and then to the Senate to 
choose one of the two remaining for vice president. 
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It is a popular error which the politicians have industrious- 
ly pen as a means of holding the mass of the people in 
blind allegiance to their party arrangements, to suppose that 
the election of a president by the House of Representatives, 
voting by states, is a prodigiously great evil, or fraught with 
special danger to our frame of government. We have tried it 
twice, and it gave us such men for president as Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Quincy Adams. In the first case, the House 
carried into effect the known will of the people, and established 
a dynasty that ruled for a quarter of a century. In the other 
case, either the House made a mistake as to the will of the 
people, or else the political blunder in organizing the new ad- 
ministration changed the popular current; either way, the 
error was easily retrieved at the next election. An election by 
the House creates the greatest possible excitement in Congress, 
and the fermentation shows a ery owe tempest in that tea- 
pot, which subsides the moment the choice is effected—all 
parties agreeing in the result of the constitution. But what- 
ever amount of evil may be apprehended from an election b 
the House, it is far less injurious than the present system, wit 
its corrupt conventions, and its automaton colleges of electors. 

At any rate, we agree with Colonel Benton in the opinion 
that it will be no easy matter to effect a constitutional change 
in the mode of election. Time will be required, and discus- 
sions, and probably a protracted popular agitation, by patriotic 
and resolute men who cannot be disheartened by temporary 
defeats. The constitution has made itself amendable, through- 
out its whole structure. There is not a provision in it so sacred 
but that it may be forced to yield in time to the will and 
wants of the people. But the method of effecting any change 
is slow and difficult—many will think too difficult to comport 
with the proper supremacy of the = will in a republican 
government. Be that as it may, those forms must be followed, 
either by carrying the ratiediorn | reform through Congress, with 
a two-thirds vote in beth Houses, and the ratifying of it by 
three-fourths of the states, or else it must begin in the state 
legislatures, which seems the more hopeful process, although 
hitherto wholly untried. Says Colonel Benton : 


‘Select bodies are not the places for popular reforms. The reforms are for the 
benefit of the people, and should begin with the people; and the constitution it- 
self, sensible of that necessity in this very case, has very wisely made provision for 
the popular initiation of constitutional amendments. The fifth article of that 
instrument gives the power of beginning the reform of itself to the states, in 
their legislatures, as well as to the federal government in its Congress: and 
there is the place to begin, and before the people themselves in their elections 
to the General Assembly. And there should be no despair on account of the 
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failures already suffered. No great reform is carried suddenly. It requires 
years of persevering exertion to produce the unanimity of opinion which is 
eer” pee eae nas tees Bese ne 
the parliamentary reform of Great Britain, ® © oe yas effected but by forty 
years of continued exertion.’ p. 79. 

Onur national experience points to an election in the house as 
a political crisis, which the national constitution is able to pass 
through in safety, and which is likely to be followed by chan 
dandy beneficial. This consideration is peculiarly consola- 
tory at the present juncture, when it appears inevitable that 
we are to have a triangular campaign for the presidency, with 
avery great de of probabil that neither of the three 
parties will be able to carry a majority of electoral votes. In 
that case the choice of a president will devolve upon the 
present House of Representatives, a majority of whom were 
chosen in 1854, and who are themselves divided into three 

ies, too well balanced for either to be able to organize the 

y or to guide its action. In the election of 1824, there 
were four parties, so divided that the choice between the two 
highest candidates, Adams and Jackson, was determined by 
the friends of the fourth party, who was not a candidate before 
the House. No such expedient will be available next winter, 
to mitigate the fierceness of the struggle. It will be a severer 
trial of the timbers of our ship of state than either of the pre- 
ceding, and we may hope that, if happily surmounted, it will 
yield still more benficial results in the end. 

It is all too late to look now for any preventive of an election 
by the House at the pending struggle, except by means of such 
an arrangement as will be ely to concentrate the votes of the 
three — states, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, upon one 
candidate, who shall also be able to unite the suffrages of most 
of the other free states. Let the right man be presented in the 
most unobjectionable way, and it will be easily practicable for 
the people to elect him. Or, if they fail to elect, and the elec- 
tion is carried into the House of Representatives, then one of 
two results is likely to follow. Either the House will elect the 
right man, or the people will be sure to choose him at the next 
election. And four years is but a short period in the history 
of a nation whose growth and power are as stable as ours. 

The history of our government shows that the American 
Democracy may be relied on to establish reform, whenever 
the abuse mes palpable and important enough to demand 
the uprising of the people. The masses have no interest but in 
good government and upright administration. At the same 
time, they are not disposed to unreasonable distrust or severity 
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towards those whom they have elevated to power. But it has 
been fully proved, that whenever the people see cause to be- 
lieve that an administration or a party is corruptly employing 
the patronage of the government to buy up political support, 
the public indignation is sure to visit su . John Quincy 
Adams used to say that the patro of the government was 
the heaviest load an administration to . The people 
of the United States have too much independence and self- 

ct to acquiesce in any policy through which they are to 
be - ht and sold with their own — 

Neither can ~4 clique or interest, of any kind, maintain a 
permanent control of our government over the heads of the 
people. The rule of democracy is, that the majority shall gov- 
ern; but if those who are chosen by the majority corruptly 
disregard the rights of the minority, so widely does the sense 
of right prevail, that a —_ is sure to follow at no distant 
day. The greatest danger is, that by political management and 
contrivance, the power of controlling the government may be 
kept out of reach of the people. The very last political move- 
ment in the country, the elections of 1854 and 1855, teach us 
abundantly, that the sure and safe remedy for abuses is a direct 
appeal to the people, and nothing more. It is better to wait 
for reforms, until the people are prepared to adopt them, than 
to think of obviating political evils by withdrawing the gov- 
ernment from the control of the people. And we see that, 
when the people were made to see the evidence of a design on 
the part of a foreign priesthood to exert an undue control over 
the measures of government, party adhesions that have lasted 
for a whole generation were forgotten, and a general rally of 
the om a warns the foreign party to keep their places. at 
has been done now, can be done again, and will be sure to be 
done again, whenever the occasion shall become palpable, if 
the responsibility is left upon the people alone. e price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance, and the le will watch against 
wrong, if they are made to feel that they themselves are to keep 
watch, and no others are to watch for them. But it will bea 
sad day for democracy, if bigoted alarmists are allowed to 
seize upon the opportunity, and trample down the t demo- 
cratic principle, that the government of a state belongs to the 
people of the state, as a whole, and not toa favored class, by 
whatever mark or accident distinguished. 

It used to be the burden of the old Federalists, that our gov- 
ernment would not last, because it had so little influence with 
the people. The only point of direct contact it had with the 
people was through the post office, and the postmasters were 
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then only two or three thousand, scattered all over the country. 
We have lived to see, once and again, that the government has 
quite power enough; that the greatest — -- is of too great 
centralization, leading to the certain abuse of power; until now 
there is a wide-spread conviction that the influence of the fede- 
ral government has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. The true method of checking the evil is by in- 
creasing the rigor and directness of the control of yet oe 
All other remedies savor of quackery, and are unsuited to the 
genius of our institutions. 

The wide extent of our confederacy, and the diversity and 
even antagonism of the various sections and interests, have 
been relied on as a guaranty against the undue centralization 
of power to the destruction of liberty. And this is just, to a 
certain extent. But it is evident that time is constantly pro- 
ducing a greater assimilation of character, and rendering us 
more and more national in our feelings. Increase of intercourse 
and trade is also continually advancing a unity of interest 
among all sections, each sharing in the benefits of all, as in a 
village. The state sovereignties are the proper stronghold of 
democracy. In these and in the local municipalities the people 
are trained and exercised in self-government. The power of 
self-preservation for democracy lies here, and can only be kept 
up by constant exercise. It is the business of the general gov- 
ernment to keep its place, and not encroach. It is the business 
of the people and the states to take care that it keeps its place, 
and to resist its encroachments—even to revolution. And the 
states are already in danger of being overborne by the national 
government. e mere fact that there are states, and that these 
are united under a certain form or constitutional compact, will 
not secure our liberties. There must be a constant and intelli- 
gent surveillance maintained by the people against encroach- 
ments. The life of democracy is a perpetual antagonism against 
the elements of despotism, as the life of man is a perpetual an- 
— against the elements of death. He is the true patriot, 
who fosters jealousy, not he who hushes our fears, by cries of 
All’s well. ere is no greater danger than in fulsome lauda- 
tions of our frame of government, as though any paper consti- 
tution could do the work which belongs to a living and think- 
ing and self-reliant democracy. The continued exercise of. the 
power of self-government is indeed the life of democracy, 
which decays and dies as it rests upon anything out of itself 
for its preservation. 

That we have in the United States a people truly capable of 
such a democracy, is to be ascribed primarily to the wide dif- 
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fusion of political intelligence. The member of Congress who 
boasted that there was no newspaper published in his district, and 
that he needed no documents to circulate among his constituents, 
could be no democrat, whatever were his pretensions, for he 
had no reliance on the intelligent self-will of the people to con- 
trol public affairs. The general prevalence of that elevated 
morality which establishes mutual confidence among men is 
equally essential to democracy. He who maintains that all 
men are alike false and untrustful, may be a witness to 
prove that the one he best knows is such; but he can never be 
a democrat, because he neither inspires nor exercises con- 
fidence. He who reposes a blind trust in a class, while filled 
with fear and distrust towards the whole people, is equally un- 
qualified to be a democrat. Men who are honest and sincere 
can always find others who are so; and they had rather be de- 
ceived in a few, than to put confidence in none. 

But the grand co ee peculiarity of American De- 
mocracy, which inspires the highest hopes for its success and per- 
petuity, is in the homage which it pays to man as an individual, 
and the limited importance which it attaches to government as 
the source of his personal well-being. This feature of our in- 
stitutions was stamped upon the colonies in their earliest days, 
and has thus far proved indelible. Government can, indeed, 
do many things, for good or evil, bearing upon the general 
prosperity and the welfare of individuals. But the general 
conviction is that every man should rely mainly on his own re- 
sources for the support of his life and the security of his hap- 

iness. When democracy won its transient triumph in France, 

its first demand was for the establishment of public worksho 
at the expense of the state, in which able-bodied citizens could 
earn their bread. Thus the people were taxed exorbitantly to 
maintain a costly and cumbersome and corrupting system of 
public employments, instead of cutting down the expenses of 
the government and lightening the burden of taxation. Had 
Lamartine and his fellow-patriots at once thrown off the unjust 
public debt, reduced the taxes to the lowest point, given the 
utmost freedom to all trade and industry, and then taught the 
ple to rely on themselves for support, their democracy might 

ve been perpetual. 

The American doctrine has always been, that it is the part of 
every man to contrive for himself, as well as to work for his 
bread. One man has no more right to be supported by the 
rest, than another has to govern the rest. The doctrine of equal 
rights cuts both ways. He who is poor through inertia of 
mind, has himself to blame for his lot, as much as he who is 
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poor through indolence of body. Man should think as well as 
work. Democracy is for those who govern themselves as indi- 
viduals, and who are therefore ified to bear their part in 
the government of the whole. tt has no place and it makes 
no provision for those who will not breast themselves to their 
proper responsibilities as men, in order oa their duties 
as citizens. Those who by neglect or a bad education are unfit 
to take care of themselves, are left either to the care of private 
benevolence, or to complete their education in the hard school 
of stern necessity. Public charity provides for the helpless 
poor, but in a way that is not intended to encourage idleness 
or unthrift. 

The maintenance of this spirit is to preserve our free insti- 
tutions. It is only self-governed men that can make a self: 

verned state. it is true, the growth of large cities and the 
influx of a laboring population from other countries, who were 
not trained under such influences, may render some measures 
of imperative necessity, which are in conflict with the genius 
of our institutions. But such things should be regarded as ex- 
ceptional, and always kept within the narrowest limits. Better 
do too little than too much, governmentally, in superseding the 
necessity of individual self-reliance. And for the rest, the most 
effective training for the safe enjoyment of liberty is the exer- 
cise of liberty. “indeed, men learn to be freemen, as boys learn 
to swim, by doing the thing they would learn. And the best 
Americanization of a foreigner is teaching him to take care of 
himself without wrongin his neighbor. To form such a peo- 
ple, in such a land as God has given to us, is the task and the 

estiny of American Democracy. 


The newspapers inform us that the indefatigable author of 
the work under review, undaunted by the loss of his manu- 
scripts and materials in the burning of his house, is hastening 
to the completion of his second volume, which, if we review 
it, will carry us over the ground of more recent political phe- 
nomena, and lead us into some further details of criticism on 
particular measures and results. 
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Art. IV.—SAUL AND THE WOMAN AT ENDOR.* 


Tue affair of Saul in consulting with the sorceress at Endor, 
has given rise to many singular speculations and conjectures ; 
and in these days, when familiar spirits are so common and au- 
dacious, it is well to understand the matter, if we can. 

The practice of divination in its several branches, including 
this of necromancy among the rest, has been the occasion of 
great marvel in the world, especially among pagan and idola- 
trous nations. Some have brought it into a kind of system, and 
made it a part of their religion; and scarcely any unevangelized 
people have been found who did not resort to it more or less, in 
some form or other. It is a pity that it should not be confined 
to the heathen, to whom it appropriately belongs, and who 
might be expected to do such things 

ut whatever else may be said on the subject, some thin 
are very plain in anon | to it. No good is ever ascribed to it 


in the sacred Scriptures, nor is it ever spoken of in terms of 

approbation or allowance. The inspired writers uniformly 

brand it with expressions of disrespect, and not maagneney: 
e 


with sarcastic contempt. Nor does it appear to hav n of 
any benefit to mankind that should entitle it to respect. There 
is no evidence that any community or individual, either in an- 
cient or modern times, was ever made a whit the wiser or bet- 
ter for resorting to it in any shape or form. Thousands have 
been duped by it, and fleeced, and bereft of their wits, and led 
into shameful follies and vices; but we are not aware that it 
has ever been the means of improving a person’s understand- 
ing, or moral character, or happiness, or usefulness. It cer- 
tainly afforded no benefit to Saul, either in mind or body. It 
only added to his guilt and wretchedness, and put the finishin 
stroke to his condemnation; for the record is, “So Saul di 
for his transgression which he committed against the Lord, even 

ainst the word of the Lord, which he kept not, and also for 
asking counsel of one which had a familiar spirit, to inquire of 
it, and inquired not of the Lord; therefore he slew him, and 
turned the kingdom unto David, the son of Jesse.” 

Neither do we in any instance find it spoken of as worthy 
of the least confidence. It is characterized as “ Lary H8 “]y- 
ing vanities,” “ vain vision,” “lying divination,,” “ flattering 





* 1 Sam. xxviii. 
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divination,” “ deceit,” “ falsehood ;” and those who employ it 
as “deceivers,” “lyin prophets,” “that see vanity, and that 
divine lies.” Wit what indignant severity does Jeremiah 

eak of them: “They prophesy unto you a false vision and 

ivination, and a thing of nought, and the deceit of their 
heart ;” and Ezekiel, Will ye pollute me among my po 
for handfuls of barley and for pieces of bread . . . . by 
your lying to my people that hear your lies.” It is invariably 
treated as a work of mendacity and imposture; and nothing 
but the credulity of ignorance, or superstition, or both, can 
ever presume to give it any credit. And, moreover, a disposi- 
tion to resort to it is uniformly denounced as indicating a false 
and wicked heart. It is recorded to the reproach of Manasseh 
in the days of his impiety, that he “observed times, and used 
enchantments, and used witchcrafts, and dealt with a familiar 
spirit, and with wizards; he wrought much evil in the sight of 

e Lord to provoke him to anger.” And it is always either 
SS or implied that those who practice such things are of 
a debased and impious character. 

And a still stronger evidence of its evil tendency and effects 
is, that everything of the kind was absolutely forbidden by the 
dwwine law. “There shall not be found among yon any one 
that maketh his son or his daughter to pass heongh the fire, or 
that useth divination, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or 
a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that do such things are 
an abomination unto the Lord.” “A man or a woman that 
hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to 
death ; they shall stone them with stones; their blood shall be 
upon them.” These stern denunciations of the Mosaic law 
were directed against every species and degree of magic arts, 
not because they usurped any supernatural power, but because 
of the mischievous tendency of all such pretensions, to delude 
and corrupt the people, withdrawing their minds from God 
only wise ; fostering a love of the marvelous and vain; unset- 
tling the religious convictions of such as were weak in the 
faith ; and substituting instead an idle and debasing super- 
stition. 

Such being the notorious character of divination in all its 
forms,—never spoken of with respect or tolerance in the word of 
God,—never as worthy of the least confidence—but always 
denounced and forbidden as a vile and pernicious imposition— 
what do we care whether we know particularly how its arts 
were practised, or not? If the whole thing is a sham in fact, 
a lying imposition, and seriously mischievous in its effects upon 
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the minds of the weak and credulous, what more do we wish to 
learn of it? What further investigation or respect does it de- 
serve? That the divination practised in these days under the 
name of spiritwalism and the like, and the various acts of divi- 
nation condemned and forbidden in the word of God, are all of 
the same general nature and tendency, we have no doubt. 
That in either case, then or now, there is anything supernatural 
about it, or that it has any special connection with invisible 
wers or spirits, good or bad, we see no reason whatever to 
elieve. As both then and now mankind have an insatiable 
disposition to be prying into the unseen and the future, from a 
curiosity and desire to ascertain the course of fortune, or to ac- 
quire a knowledge of what is hidden and undiscoverable; so 
both then and now a variety of arts and expedients have been 
contrived to gratify and flatter this disposition; either from a 
love of the marvelous, the love of imposture, the love of 
money, the love of scepticism, or the love of being esteemed 
mysteriously wise and penetrating. That there are now, and 
always have been, some phenomena attending these arts which 
are not easy to be accounted for, except by the initiated, and 
perhaps not even by themselves in all cases, because of their ig- 
norance of certain physical laws and agencies, is very proba- 
ble; but that there is, or ever has been, any connection between 
the phenomena exhibited and what they are supposed to pre- 
sage, except in the imagination of the diviner, or of those who 
are duped by him, there appears to be no reason to believe. 
The whole thing, both as it was denounced by the law of Moses, 
and as it is practised in these days, is nothing, in our view, but 
a piece of skillful trickery, carried on in part, perhaps, by takin 
advantage of some occult laws and agencies of nature whic 
are not generally understood ; but still, in the main, a sheer art- 
ifice. Ana as under the Jewish regimen, so now, the whole 
thing ought to be condemned and despised; and on just the 
same grounds, that it has a tendency to unsettle the religious 
faith, and to beguile and corrupt the minds of the weak and 
superstitious. The influence of deceivers and impostors is al- 
ways hurtful. The apostle must first put Elymas to silence and 
confusion before he could hope to bring Sergius Paulus to em- 
brace the faith of the gospel. 7 
With these preparatory thoughts in mind, let us approach 
the sacred narrative of Saul’s consulting with the sorceress at 
Endor ; and it will appear, we think, that there was nothing 
supernatural in what there occurred; nothing that forms an 
exception to the general facts and principles already adduced. 
It was just what it purports to be, a specimen of “lying divi- 
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nation ;” an example of the manner in which a shrewd woman, 
and base as shrewd, apt and skilled in the practice of decep- 
tion, and pretending to be in communication with a familiar 
spirit, onal contrive to im upon the senses and the imagi- 
nation of an unhappy and half-demented man. He himself 
was evidently made to believe that the veritable Samuel, or 
his ghost, was actually brought up from the dead, through the 
agency of this woman, to tell him what he should do, and what 
should befall him. But must we believe any such thing be- 
cause he did? Must we adopt his superstition as our own! 
Readers of the Bible have generally felt that there was some- 
thing very strange and supernatural in the occurrences here 
rig and have resorted to various methods of accounting for 
them. 

We will first advert to some of the opinions that have been 
entertained on the subject, and briefly examine their merits. 

1. The most common impression of the matter seems to be, 
that Samuel was really made to appear to Saul, by the special 
interposition and power of God, with the design to rebuke and 

unish him for his impiety, by stirring up a remorseful remem- 
rance of his rebellion, and discovering to him his last and 
ony calamity. But here it should be distinctly remarked, 

t this supposition is altogether gratuitous. The sacred nar- 
rator, from first to last, does not give the slightest intimation 
that God interposed in the affair otherwise than by his general 
permissive providence. And if we were expected to understand 
that the Lord did, in this instance, turn aside from his ordinary 
course of proceeding, and do that which is entirely unlike any- 
thing else recorded of him in the Bible, should we not have 
been so clearly informed on the point as to leave no room for 
questioning ? Is a parallel case to be found in the whole sacred 
record, where God wrought a miracle, and it is not ascribed to 
him? But more than this, are we to believe that the Lord 
would thus contravene his own authoritative word, which most 
strongly denounces, and positively forbids all dealing with fa- 
miliar spirits? Would he treat that vile woman at Endor, and 
her still viler craft, with so much consideration and respect, as 
to give her the power, or make her the medium, through which 
to send his servant Samuel from the other world, to hold an 
interview with the discarded Saul, when as we are expressly 
told, he had previously refused to answer him, “either by 
dreams, or by vision, or by prophets?” Would he thus set 
aside his own chosen and appointed methods of communica- 
ting with men, and adopt this, on which he was wont to pour 
his holy contempt, and which he had solemnly forbidde ? 
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Would he put so much distinction upon that sorceress, who, by 
his law, deserved to be stoned with stones till she died, or do so 
much to sanction her heathenish practices, and to encourage a 
belief in their reliableness, when, on all other occasions, he 
sought to discountenance and suppress everything of the kind 
by a it a lying oe and abomination, and by 
affixing to it the penalty of death? Is the Lord ever, appa- 
rently even, so inconsistent, and so divided against himself? 
We cannot believe it; our reverence for the Most High forbids 
the idea. Had the Lord wished to send Samuel from the invis- 
ible world to reprove Saul and forewarn him of his doom, he 
could surely have done it without employing so exceptionable 
an agency as this. 

2. Another supposition is, that Samuel was really called up 
and made to ap at the woman’s summons, by the power of 
the devil. But here again it should be observed, that nothing 
of the kind is intimated in the narrative. Satan is not intro- 
duced into the story at all, either directly or remotely, except 
it be in the moral character of the king and the sorceress. 
And besides, this supposition involves either the doctrine that 
Satan is possessed of independent, arbi power to raise the 
— ot the dead at his pleasure ; or that God, in this instance, 

elegated to him such power. But according to the Scriptures, 
neither Satan nor any other creature, is possessed of absolute, 
independent power. His agency is limited by the divine per- 
mission. He cannot transcend the power on which he is de- 
ndent for existence ; he cannot go beyond the restrictions that 
God imposes upon him. As in the case of Job, Satan is repre- 
sented as powerless till God gave him a limited commission ; and 
when Satan desired to “sift” the Apostle “as wheat,” we are 
left to infer that he would so have sifted him had not God held 
his malice under restraint. If, therefore, Samuel was called 
up by the power of the devil, it must be because God allowed 
and commissioned him to do it. But to suppose this involves 
the same objections that have already been suggested. It makes 
God a consenting party to a transaction, which, in all its aspects, 
was directly contrary to his own law, and apparently subver- 
sive of his own design in denouncing and prohibiting all magic 


arts. It amounts to much the same thing as saying that God 
pe the act himself. Qui facit per alium, facit per se. 

ut is it not at variance with all our ideas of God’s character, 
and of the conditions and privileges of departed saints, that 
the Lord should in this manner subject the soul of his servant 
Samuel to the power of the devil, to be summoned back to 
earth at the of a sorceress whom the law condemned as 
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worthy of death, to appear and answer to the inquiries of such 
a man as Saul! The whole idea seems entirely inconsistent 
with Scripture, and is revolting to our moral sense. We can- 
not accept it. Our impression of the honor that God confers 
upon his departed saints quite rejects such a theory. 

3. Another explanation is, that Satan himself appeared in 
the disguise of Samuel, by putting on his form, assuming his 

b, and speaking in his name. This is Matthew Henry’s 
idea. But this is attributing to the devil nothing less than 
miraculous power, whereas we have no evidence that he 
sesses any such power, unless it be given him of God, which, 
in a case like this, as we have intimated, would involve a 
Divine inconsistency. It assumes that Satan can put on the 
appearance, and counterfeit the living presence of any one as 
he pleases,—an admission that would endanger the stron 


evidences of Christianity ; for how could we then know that | 


Satan did not personate the Saviour as risen from the dead, and 
ascending up on high? How could we be assured that he did 
not counterfeit Lazarus as coming forth from the grave? What 
confidence could we have when we meet and converse with 
one whom we suppose to be a good and honest man, that he is 
not, after all, the devil in disguise? And besides, is it con 

ous with the devil’s character to reprove a man for his impiety 
and wickedness, as the apparition at Endor reproved Saul! 


We are indeed told metaphorically, by way of setting forth the 
cunning and deceitfulness of Satan, that he is “ transformed 
into an angel of light;” but where is it affirmed that he can 


transform himself into either a living or dead man as he 


peee This doctrine, therefore, cannot be admitted without § 


eranging all the laws of evidence, and leaving us in doubt 
whether to believe the testimony of any prof witnesses, or 
even of our own senses. We cannot accept it. 

4. Others have maintained that the whole account is the 
narrative of “a miracle, a Divine representation or impression, 
partly upon the senses of Saul, and partly upon those of the 
woman, and intended for the rebuke and punishment of Saul.” 
Worse and worse! This is bringing God into direct fellowshi 
with the heathenish and forbidden practices of divination, an 
claiming that he codperated with that guilty sorceress at Endor 
in deceiving the senses of Saul, and the senses of the woman 
herself! It imputes to him the working of a miracle with the 
design to make a representation or impression that Samuel was 
present, when in reality there was no Samuel there! Are we 
then to believe that God is a man that he should lie, or the son 
of man that he should deceive, and that, too, by a special mira 
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cle? What, then, becomes of al/ miracles wrought in attesta- 
tion of the truth? What further ground of confidence in them 
remains? We must be allowed to say, that if we were to 
adopt such an interpretation we should but deceive ourselves, 
instead of being deceived by our Maker. And yet this is the 
view that is gravely put forth and advocated in a work of no 
less pretension than Kitto’s Cyclopedia, [Art. Witchcrafts.] 

5. One other supposition is, that the woman, by the mysteri- 
ous power of her magic arts, actually called up Samuel from 
the dead at the request of Saul. The mystery of this idea is 
so ridiculous that it scarcely seems worthy of a serious notice. 
It presumes that God leaves the souls of his departed servants 
in subjection to the will and authority of those who practice 
divination in contempt of his holy word; allowing and em- 
powering them to summon back to earth the spirits of the 
righteous and blessed to answer such inquiries as they may be 
pleased to make, and at such times and places as may suit their 
convenience or caprice; and all this by notaing else than the 
rites of sorcery! This is marvelous truly! most exquisitely 
marvelous ! "And so we are to believe, are we, that the honor- 
ed prophet Samuel was put to the degradation of being recalled 
from his abode of happiness and glory, and placed under the 
magic control of that scandalous woman at Endor? What can 
match this but the silly farce of modern spiritualism? ~ We 


will not be so indecorous as to ray “sey that any of our readers 
e 


have slipped back so far towards 
any such notion as this. 

at, then, is the interpretation of this affair, which, al- 
most from necessity, we are driven to adopt? It is, that the 
whole account is intended to be a narrative of what was pre- 
tended to be a reality, but which in fact was an entire decep- 
tion. The sacred writer aims to describe the scene just as it 
appeared, and just as the cunning woman sought to make it 
appear, to the bewildered imagination of the superstitious and 
unhappy Saul,—presuming his readers all along to know what 
estimate to put upon magic appearances; that as “an idol is 
nothing in the world,” so all the sorceries and divinations con- 
nected with idolatry are nothing but “vanity and a lie.” 
a was no py og ty 7 me case ; Bs shade, no 
ghost, no spirit of Samuel; but only what was feigned or pre- 
tended to be Samuel,—either by the woman herself, sagt 
the part of a ventriloquist, as hinted at by the Seventy in cal 
ing her ywvi syyadrpywSos ; or by another person secreted in an 
adjoining room, or behind a screen, and acting in collusion 
with her. The whole thing, we are panuaden; was nothing 
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dark ages as to entertain 
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more or less than a piece of artful trickery, designed and suc- 
cessfully man to impose upon the mind of Saul, and make 
him believe a lie. The sacred historian does not take it upon 
him to explain, but only to describe the case, as it was made to 
appear. And does he, moreover, with the design to put the 
ater discredit and contempt upon the affair, adopt, in rela- 
ting it, a smothered strain of sarcastic irony, like that of Eli- 
jah, where he rallies the prophets of Baal respecting their god, 
speaking of him as if he were areal god? “Cry aloud,” he 
tells them, “for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pur- 
suing, or he is in a journey, or, peradventure, he sleepeth, and 
must be awaked.” A similar vein of satire is found in Isaiah, 
where he describes the process of making a graven image out 
of an ash tree. [Is. xliv} And this style of language 1s not 
uncommon in the sacred writings, especially when images and 
lying divination are the subject of remark. So here, we ven- 
ture to suggest, without affirming, that the narrator is adroitly 
—— use of ae satire, archly describing the scene 
telling us what Samuel said, as if he himself believed 
that the prophet was really there, when in truth he believed 
no such thing, and did not intend or expect his readers to be 
lieve any such thing. 

But if this is the construction to be put upon the narrative, 
that it is intended only to describe appearances and pretensions, 
and with the view to bring them into ter discredit, we may 
expect to find some points where the disguise crops out, as 
geclogists say. Let us carefully scrutinize Saul, the sorceress, 
and the pretended Samuel, and see. 

1. Look at the attitude in which Sau/ is exhibited in the 
picture. Naturally gloomy and apprehensive, superstitious 
and given to fits of excessive melancholy, Saul had become, 
through a long series of vexations and anxieties, almost or 
quite delirious. And now the Philistines had “ gathered 
together all their armies” against him; David, of whom he 
continually lived in extreme jealousy and hatred, had taken 
refuge in their country, and might be expected to join them 
with his forces in the coming contest, as Achish, then King, 
had invited him to do; and while compelled to witness from a 
distance the rising power and popularity of David, he knew 
that he himself, on account of his ill treatment of that anointed 
heir of the crown, was rapidly losing the respect and confidence 
of his own subjects, some of them openly, and many more in 
heart, being decidedly alienated from him. And, worse than 
all, his own conscience haunted him with a sense of the base- 
ness, impiety, and crime, of which he had been guilty, and for 
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which Samuel, while living, had sternly rebuked him. He had 
made light of the counsels of heaven, trampled upon divine 
authority, slaughtered the priests of the Lord, treated the 
venerable prophet with contempt, and acted my foolish] 
and wickedly. And now, “ when he inguired of the Lord, 
the Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets.” Thus forsaken of God, distrusted of man, 
wretc el in spirit, and despised in his own eyes, he beheld, 
with terrible misgiving and agitation, the approaching storm 
of war. “ And when Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he 
was afraid, and his heart greatly trembled.” Under these 
troubles his appetite also was taken away ; and when he came 
to the woman at Endor, “he had eaten no bread all the day. 
nor all the night.” Was ever a man in a more fit state of mind 
and body to be wrought upon and deluded by the impositions 
of sorcery? He was already more than half bewitched in 
himself. Under the pressure of such feelings and cifcumstan- 
ces he commissions his servants to seek him a woman that had 
a familiar spirit,—a step strongly predictive of the result, as it 
shows very plainly the bearing of his credulity, and his readi- 
ness to catch at any delusion that might offer. He is preparing 
to go as a bird to the snare; he is even helping to spread the 
snare for himself. Could the woman at Endor have had a 
more pliant subject on whom to play off her arts? If she 
could not befool such a man, she must have been a great fool 
herself. He hoped to see Samuel, he expected to see Samuel, 
and he verily thought he did see Samuel. 

2. Let us next scrutinize the sorceress and her management, 
and see what marks of dissimulation and trickery we can 
detect in her. 

She is denominated ‘a woman that hath a familiar spirit, — 
implying, in the language of divination, that she was attended 
by an invisibie spirit with whom she was familiar, who was 
subject to her call, who had power to inspire her when she 
sought direction, or to bring up the dead that she might learn 
of them respecting future events. Now such a pretence as 
this bears the evidence of “a lying vanity” on the very face 
of it. We have no proof of the existence of any such fact as 
a person’s having authority and power over an invisible spirit. 
Spirits are subject to the control of God, but it remains to be 
shown that they are ever thus put into subjection to the will of 
man. We must wait till a new system of philosophy and 
religion is constructed before we can give credit to any such 
notion. The Seventy, however, denominated her, as we have 
before said, a pain my byyatrpiuiéos; and they frequently 
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ak of such persons as speaking from the belly, af éx eng xoiriag 
lien. “ From this it is widen that the art of the ventrilo- 

ist, so well known now, was known then, and it is highly 
probable that the secret of the art of the soothsayers consisted 
very much in this,—in being able to throw the voice with 
various modifications into different places, so that it would 
seem to come from a grave, or from an image of a dead per- 
son, that was made to appear at the proper time.” [Barnes on 
Isaiah viii, 19.] 

The woman pretended, it will be observed, that she did not 
at all suspect her visitor to be Saul the king, until she discoy- 
ered it by the power of her art. Let us cross-examine this 
point a little. Saul, in some fit of zeal, and perhaps to make 
some atonement for his disobedience in other respects, had re- 
cently executed the ye | of the law on those who prac- 
ticed negromancy and divination; and, as the narrative in- 
forms us, “ had put away those that had familiar spirits, and 
the wizards out of the land.” Or as some have supposed, he 
may have taken this measure because they had freely predict- 
ed his approaching ruin; although after the well known prophe- 
cies of ficanpat to that effect, the present position of his affairs, 
and the growing influence of David, there ‘ needed no ghost to 
come from the grave to tell them this.’ Whatever the motive, 
Saul, it seems, had lately cut them off from the land, so that if 
any now remained, they kept themselves in disguise, and prac- 
ticed their arts with caution and secresy. But now the half 
distracted Saul directs his servants to seek him a woman that 
had a familiar spirit. “ And his servants said to him, Be 
hold, there is a woman that hath a familiar spirit at Endor.” 
How did they know there was such a woman at Endor? Ei- 
ther because they were in her confidence, and perhaps for her 
advantage and safety, kept her secretly informed of the move- 
ments of the king; or, what seems more probable from the 
narrative, because, in obedience to his directions, they had just j 
traversed the land, and made diligent search for such a wo 
man, till they found her. In either case, there is strong pre 
sumptive evidence that she had heard of the king’s wishes and 
state of mind, and was prepared to expect a callfrom him. It 
seems hardly credible, under the circumstances, that inquiry 
for such a woman should have been made through the land 
by the king’s orders, and she not have heard of it. 

But let us follow along the track of the story, and look for 
further evidence on this point. Saul disguises himself by put- 
ting on other raiment, takes with him two men as attendants, 
oat makes his way to the woman’s house by night,—the dark- 
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ness better suiting his disguise, while it would not at all tend 
to dissipate his 1 ogee mgs feelings, nor to hinder the success 
of magic arts. e night is generally chosen for such craft. 
Saul arrives at the place, and announces his errand to the wo- 
man, by sayings “] pray thee divine unto me by the familiar 
spirit, and bring me him up, whom I shall name unto thee.” 

en he stands before her, head and neck taller than any other 
man in all Israel, or, as the sacred description is, “from his 
shoulders and upward he was higher than any of the people,” 
and yet this se honest woman has not the least suspicion 
who he is! Oh no; it would not be for her advantage to know 
as much as that just at present. Now such a man might so 
o— himself as to pass along the way unrecognized in the 
night ; but could he present himself before an observing quick- 
sighted woman, in her own house, without her at least conjec- 
turing ina moment who he was? We give the sex more cred- 
it for sharpness, than to believe that. Nor does it appear that 
he took any particular pains to feign himself another man, af- 
ter he entered her door, except ty a se on the raiment he 
had assumed. And there was his tone of voice,—had the woman 
never heard Saul speak before, that she should not recognize 
him by that? ‘And. then he came with attendants, as if he 
were a person of some high rank. And there was perhaps also 


the prepaid fee,—he would be likely to hand her such a prince-, 
ly reward as she would expect only from a king, especially as 
he would naturally anticipate the needed cogency of such a 
motive to overcome her fear of detection and pe pesy ©. for 


as Henry observes, “ though no mention is made of her fee, no 
doubt she demanded, and had a large one.” And yet she pre- 
tends not to suspect at all who he is! “ Behold, thou know- 
est,” she says,—and no doubt she knew how to suit her tone 
and manner to the occasion,—“ Behold, thou knowest what, 
Saul hath done, and how he hath cut off those that have famil- 
iar spirits, and the wizards out of the land; wherefore then 
layest thou a snare for my life, to cause me to die?” How 
could she have spoken better, if well knowing who he was, she 
was artfully seeking to draw from him some pledge of protec- 
tion? And her aim was successful ; for “ Saul sware to her by 
the Lord, saying, “‘as the Lord liveth, there shall ne punish- 
ment happen to thee for thisthing.” Thus he put himself com- 
pletely in her power, giving her a sworn licence to impose u 

on him with impunity, as much as she would; and well did 
she improve it. But why did she place so much evident reli- 
ance upon his oath, if, as she pretended, she knew not who he 
was? She was not so stupid as to imagine that such an assur- 
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ance from an ordinary citizen would afford her any protection 
against the law and the king. And yet she ep to have 
been perfectly satisfied with his word, and ready to proceed at 
his service. at further evidence do we need that in all this 
she was playing a game of deception with her visitor, and art- 
fully drawing him into her power? And if she could so skill- 
fully act the part of a dissembler and impostor at the outset, 
she could act it all the way through ; and we are prepared to 
ex more of the same craft from her, as we go on. 

er next artifice is to pretend an awful pain at discovering 
by the mysterious power of her magic, that her visitor is no 
other than Saul the king! Resting in the given assurance of 
safety, she proceeds to ask, “ Whom shall I bring up unto thee! 
And he said, Bring me up Samuel.” At this point there is ev- 
idently a chasm in the story. We we not told what she did in 
the meantime ; what mysteries of divination she pretended to 
practice; what strange rappings, what horrible peepings and 
mutterings were heard; what unaccountable table-movings 
occurred ; what spells or enchantments were used to bring up 
the dead. The sacred writer passes over all this in profound 
silence, as too ridiculous and absurd to be mentioned. But 
the next we read is, “ And when the woman saw Samuel”— 
and we can hardly forbear the impression that the narrator 
means to be understood as relating this in a tone of significant 
irony—“ And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with a 
loud voice; and the woman spake to Saul saying, Why hast 
thou deceived me? for thou art Saul.” This was admirably 
well turned, and just such a trick as we might expect a cun- 
ning sorceress to play. All on a sudden she is terror-struck § 
with the erage just that moment made through the won- 
derful power of her wonderful art, that her visitor is none 
other than king Saul himself! and in a tone of surprise and 
consternation, she screams out at the top of her voice, as only 
such a witch could scream. ‘“ Why hast thou deceived me? 
she gasps out to the startled, awe-smitten man before her, “ for 
thou art Saul !”—as if she had that instant found out by the 
circuitous way of the invisible world, what she had all along 
known by the simple use of her senses! A woman who could 
throw dust in a man’s eyes as well as that, may be presumed 
ag of rendering him totally blind before she has done with J 

im. 

But what is the meaning of that ‘ oud voice’ with which she 
cried out. Did she intend to be heard all over the house when 
she vociferated, “for thou art Saul?” Did she wish some per- 
son who was secreted in another room, or behind the scenes, 
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for the purpose of acting in collusion with her, to be distinctly 
and unmistakably informed who her visitor was, that when he 
came to play the part of Samuel, he might suit his words and 
actions to the person addressed? for a woman who could de- 
ceive the king so far, might deceive him still farther, by pre- 
tending that to be the shade of Samuel, which, in reality, was 
nothing else than the living substance of some cunning person 
who was stationed in a convenient place to help her carry out 
the imposition. Is there anything incredible in the supposition 
that there might have been such an assistant in her secret ser- 
vice; or if not, that she feigned Samuel herself, by the art of 
ventriloquism, as has been suggested? On either es 
it is not difficult to account for all that occurred, without re- 
sorting to the idea of supernatural agency. 

It should next be observed that the woman offered Saul no 
opportunity of seeing the pretended apparition. She was so 
kind as to do all the seeing herself, while she merely left him 
to do the hearing. For when she professed to be surprised and 
alarmed at discovering who Saul was, he said unto her, “Be 
not afraid; for what sawest thou ?”—implying that he hinsel 
saw nothing. “ And the woman said cole Henk, I saw s 
ascending out of the earth.” This was taking a new advan- 
tage of her victim. Her reply was another yet device 
for throwing an air of mystery around her craft, and deceivi 
the king into the idea of something marvelous. Gods ascend- 
ing out of the earth! What an absurdity! But poor Saul 
was already too much blinded to see it. “And he said unto 
her, what form is he of?”’—still implying that he saw nothing 
himself, and that his only thought was of Samuel. “ And she 
said, An old man cometh up; and he is covered with a man- 
tle.” Probably she had many a time seen the living Samuel, 
and knew how to give such a description of his personal apear- 
ance and dress, as Saul would immediately recognize. “ And 
Saul perceived”—it is not said that he saw or beheld ; but he 
percewed or understood by the description—“ that it was Sam- 
uel; and he stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed 
himself.” In the original the reading is, “ And Saul perceived 
that it was Samuel kis ”—the latter word being omitted 


by our translators. Some critics have laid t stress upon 

this pronoun Aimself, as going to show that the veritable Sam- 

uel must, in some form, have been there. But we regard it as 

only a if not ironical stroke of the writer, 
e 


designed to the delusive impression on Saul’s mind ap- 
pear the more preposterous ; as much as to say, ‘so bewildered 
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and demented was Saul, that he verily thought it to be the 
identical Samuel Aimself.’ 

This is enough to show the cunning adroitness of the wo- 
man, and that she was successfully imposing upon Saul’s imag- 
ination by mere trickery. 

3. We now take up the pretended apparition itself, to see 
how much of the veritable Samuel we can find in that ; Saul, 
the meanwhile, be it remembered, seeing no shade or ghost of 
Samuel himself, but only Acaring, from first to last, what he 
supposed to be his voice. 

And we are disposed, at the outset, to question somewhat the 
soundness of our apparition’s views respecting the state of the 
dead. He begins is asking Saul, “ Why hast thou disquieted 
me, to bring me up P Bring him up from whence? Samuel 
was buried at Ramah, some fifty or sixty miles distant from 
Endor ; and we should, therefore, hardly expect him to speak 
in this manner of being brought up bodily from his grave. 
This evidently was not the intended meaning of the sup 
ghost; but he adopts the old pagan notion that departed 
spirits have their abode beneath the earth, in a certain imagi- 
nary wnder-world, where they rest for the present in a sort of 
half-conscious, lethargic state, from which Samuel is represent- 
ed as being aroused at the request of Saul. If Samuel him- 


self had actually come from the spirit-world to converse with 

Saul, we think he would not have made such a blunder as to 

talk about being disturbed in his rest or quietude, or to speak 

of — brought up from some imaginary shades beneath, in- 
being 


stead o brought down from the realms of light and 
lory, where such godly men as he are received to dwell with 
Christ We cannot but think that our ghost shows himself 
none too intelligent for one who comes directly from the invisi- 
ble world, and who must be supposed to know much more 
about it than we mortals of earth, who have nothing but our 
Bibles to inform us. And we are sometimes provoked to 
question, whether many of the professed spirits that are 
brought up in these days, have improved their advantages and 
learned as much from their intercourse with the other world as 
might have been expected. But the deluded Saul pereeived 
no incongruity, or marks of p ignorance, in the question 
of the supposed Samuel; and he seriously replied to it, “I 
am sore distressed ; for the Philistines make war with me, and 
God is departed from me, and answereth me no more, neither 
by prophets, nor = Ream pet. therefore I have called thee, that 
thou mayest make known unto me what I shall do.” 
We are next disposed to question the superior knowledge of 
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the unseen apparition concerning the condition and prospects 
of Saul. at did he tell him that might not have been 

ually well told by almost any common person, who was 
tilerably eee with the facts which must, at that time, 
have generally been known in Israel? What more than what 
might have been told by any one at this day, who is familiar 
with the —— Saul’s reign? The pretended Samuel pro- 
ceeds tosay, ‘“ Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, seeing the 
Lord is departed from thee, and is become thine enemy? And 
the Lord hath done to him—done for himself—as he spake b 
me; for the Lord hath rent the kingdom out of thine hand, 
and given it to thy neighbor, even to David; because thou 
obeyedst not the voice of the Lord, nor executedst his fierce 
wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lord done this — 
unto thee this day.” It needed no spirit from the other worl 
to remind Saul of all this: for who in Israel did not know of 
his disobeying the word of the Lord in regard to Amalek, and 
of the rebuke and warning that Samuel gave him on the occa- 
sion, when he said, “The Lord hath rent the kingdom of 
Israel from thee this day, and hath given it toa neighbor of 
thine that is better than thou?”—and every one understood 
that neighbor to be David. 

But now the hidden spectre ventures upon the more hazard- 
ous experiment of offering a prediction ; and here we shall 
find him more cautious and wary in his mode of expression. 
“ Moreover the Lord will also deliver Israel with thee into the 
hand of the Philistines ; and to-m>rrow shalt thou and thy 
sons be with me; the Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel 
into the hand of the Philistines.” Here are two events fore- 
told which appear to have been subsequently fulfilled ; one is, 
that the Philistines would gain the battle in the coming encoun- 
ter; the other is, that Saul and his sons would be with the 
oe Samuel, be this expression understood as it may. 

n regard to the first, it may be said, that in the existing 
ture of affairs, nothing was more probable. The Philistines 

ad already gathered together their whole army against Israel, 
under the conduct of Achish, the powerful king of Gath. 
David and his six hundred brave warriors were with them in 
the field, had fought victoriously in their battles, appeared to 
be in their interest, and as they had been outlawed and treated 
as enemies by Saul, it was but natural to sup that they 
would now serve as allies to the Philistines in the approaching 
struggle, although, as the event proved, they did not. And it 
was also well understood that the Lord had chosen and 
appointed David to the kingdom, and that a crisis to that end 
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must be near at hand. Add to all this, that Saul himself, as 
his remark had just shown, was strongly a of 
defeat ; was exceedingly depressed in spirits, feeling that God 
had departed from him; and that his men of war, knowin 
how things stood, and having their confidence in him and his 
cause greatly weakened on account of his scandalous treatment 
of David, partook of the same foreboding and disheartening 
frame of mind; and what was more to be. expected than that 
the Philistines would win the day? What t risk was 
there in predicting such an issue? And if the Philistines tri- 
umphed, what was more probable than that Saul and his sons 
would be singled out for slaughter? Saul would readily be 
distinguished by his stature, and perhaps both he and his sons 
by their royal armor and commanding station. 

But aside from this probability, the form of expression, ‘to- 
morrow shalt thou =a thy sons be with me,’ is very — 
ous, as the responses of heathen oracles almost always, and de- 
signedly, are. For example, “when Croesus was on the point 
of invading the Medes, he consulted the oracle of Delphi on 
the success of that war, and was answered, that by passing the 
river Halys he would ruin a great empire. What empire, his 
own, or that of hisenemies? He was to en that ; but what- 
ever the event might be, the oracle could not fail of being in 


the _— So of the same god’s answer to Pyrrhus: “ Aio te, 


acida, Romanos vincere posse.” Similar is the example be 
fore us. The expression might be construed to mean either this 
thing or that, to suit the event. In the first place, it is not 
clear that Saul’s death did occur on the morrow, or the very 
next day after this prediction. In the next place, the word t& 
morrow is, in the Hebrew, quite ambiguous ; in some passages 
meaning to-morrow in the common acceptation of the term, in 
others meaning the future indefinitely. As in Exodus we read, 
“Tt shall be when thy son asketh thee in time to come.”—In 
the margin it stands ‘ to-morrow,’ the same word that is used 
here. And so in Joshua, “ When your children ask their fa 
thers in time to come”—Hebrew, ‘ to-morrow’—“ what mean ye 
by these stones?” &c. Andso in other instances. Had the 
event, therefore, made it convenient to understand the predic 
tion to be, ‘in time to come shalt thou and thy sons be with 
me,’ there is nothing in the language to hinder sich an interpre- 
tation. The cunning ghost does not venture even so far as to 
say that Saul and his sons would be slain in battle ; and whether 
they died the next day, or a month, or a year, or ten years af- 
terwards, the prediction, in point of time, could not turn out 
amiss. In like manner the phrase, “shalt be with me,” might 
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be understood to mean this thing or that thing. , Should the 
event require it, it might be construed to mean, ‘thou shalt be 
with me among the dead, or in the other world.’ But here 
again we might question the correctness of the apparition’s re- 
ligious views, in supposing that such a man as Saul would be 
admitted to the same society with the holy Samuel in the other 
world. Or if Saul had not happened to be slain in battle, but 
had lived for years afterwards, the woman might have claimed 
that the expression was intended to mean ‘thou shalt be with 
me among the living ;’ for if she pretended that Samuel, though 
dead, was now among the living, she might pretend the same 
thing again, employing the second lie to save the credit of the 
first, as is very common. Putting the whole expression togeth- 
er, therefore, it was capable of being twisted into almost any 
shape that a witch might desire; as, ‘To-morrow thou shalt be 
with me among the dead,’—or, ‘In time to come thou shalt be 
with me among the dead,’—or, ‘ To-morrow, or in time to come, 
thou shalt be with me among the living.’ The prediction, it 
must be acknowledged, was pretty ingeniously framed ; but 
when we try to pin it down to some definite point, it proves, 
after all, to be a very slippery affair. 

On the whole, then, do we need any further evidence that 
the woman’s pretended Samuel, whom the king from begin- 
ning to end was not — to see with his eyes, was 
alla cheat; and that the sacred writer expected it to be so un- 
derstood, purposely adopting the style he has in relating the 
story, to make the whole thing appear the more ridiculous and 
contemptible? And what is this Bat a fair specimen of the real 
character of all manner of pretended divination, or communi- 
cating with departed spirits, whether in ancient or modern 
times? There may be, and pena are at times, some phe- 
nomena connected with such arts that cannot easily be ex- 
plained; and phenomena of this kind are toy ory caught up 
and mingled with the trickery, because they help to give it an 
air of marvelousness. But it is too much to believe that there 
is anything supernatural or miraculous in these things. 

We need not, however, stay to make that application of this 
narrative to the pretensions of modern spiritualists of which it 
is capable. The thing speaks for itself. It is one example 
illustrating the deceivableness of all arts of the kind, and show- 
ing that they alike deserve to be treated with the same incred- 
ulous ridicule and contempt. They are lying, mischievous 
cheats throughout; and as wicked as they are false and demor- 
alizing. We say to our friends, let them alone ; let them per- 
ish in disgrace for want of attention. God’s holy religion makes 
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known to us all that we need to know, ought to know, or can 
know, of spirits and the unseen world ; and affords us the only 
safe guide to wisdom, happiness, and heaven. 

The melancholy example of Sau! shows that an unsettled 
state of religious faith and character; a fickle, unscrupulous 
heart ; an accusing sense of being treacherous in spirit, and 
recreant in duty ; a restless, unhappy, foreboding conscience, is 
recisely adapted to render a person superstitious, and to lay 

im open to the arts of the impostor. It is a fearful thing to 
t into such a state ; to have no settled confidence in God and 
is word ; no well grounded principles and habits of religion; 
no freedom of access to the throne of divine grace in heaven’s 
appointed way; no fruitful and abiding source of happiness 
within,—let a person get into such a state, and he is ready to 
believe almost anything but the truth; to be duped by almost 
anything that appeals to his wild and sceptical religiousness of 
feeling and credulity. If we would escape the power of de- 
ceivers and be wise, we must have faith in Ged and his testi- 
mony ; be satisfied to know his revealed will, and to walk in 
his ways; keeping the heart pure and honest in its convictions, 
and the time and thoughts occupied with the performance of 
plain, unquestionable duty. 


Art. V.—PLYMOUTH COLLECTION. 


Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes; for the use of 
Christian Congregations. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
1855. 


Tuts capacious volume, of nearly five hundred octavo pages, 
comprises, in fact, two books in one. It “numbers” (as we 
are told in the Introduction) “ more than thirteen hundred 
hymns, and three hundred and sixty-seven tunes.” It is “ the 
result of a conviction that Congregational singing best answers 
the end of worship by means of song.” We propose to make 
it the subject of brief criticism with reference to its fitness to 
fulfill the design of its authors. 

We will speak first of the music. 
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It is obvious that the tunes in a book like this, intended for 
permanent and exclusive use in the church, must be judged by 
a much stricter criticism, than those of an ordinary tune-book, 
from which, in common with a dozen others, the conductor of 
the music may select at his discretion, and which may be cast 
aside at any time, without disturbance to the congregation. A 
“ Collection of Hymns and Tunes for the use of Christian Con- 
gregations” must be not “the great music-book of the season,” 
as the advertisements say, but a music-book for generations,— 
yea! for all time. The “lean and flashy songs” with which 
the multitudes of ephemeral tune-books are filled, may be per- 
formed once or twice, and then forgotten, or may even lie, 
“unhonored and unsung,” in the green “ long octavo” that con- 
tains them, until this is in turn superseded by another “ great 
book of the season.” But if incorporated into the permanent 
liturgy of the church, and especially if printed inseparabl 
with favorite hymns, they become a standing nuisance ; pore f 
ily they lose the little interest of novelty; they stand in the 
way of better compositions; they disappoint old associations, 
and the advancing taste of the people ; and when the disgusted 
and disaffected choir endeavor to perform them, 


“ The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 


To select from the huge and heterogeneous mass of agers 
l 


which is accessible to the compiler those pieces which sha 
prove permanently useful to the church, is no easy task. But 
there is one test which is both easy and sure. It is the test of 
experience. Tunes which have been maintained in wide and 
general favor, not merely for a few months or years, but for 
generations and ages past, are pretty sure of immortality. 
“Quod semper, ubique, ab omnibus,” is a test of solid music, as 
well as of sound doctrine. 

The number of tunes which will bear this test is not small. 
We are disposed to think that a body of psalmody amply sufli- 
cient for the use of our congregations, might be prepared al- 
most from this source alone. Certainly a volume intended for 
permanent use in public worship, should consist in very large 
proportion of such standard tunes. 

e Plymouth Collection is by no means deficient in standard 
tunes; but these are very far from constituting the mass of the 
book. Ont of its three hundred and sixty-seven tunes, on the 
most liberal count, there are less than one hundred and fifty 
that can be included in the class of approved and favorite 
music, 


The new music in the book must be judged of by every one 
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according to his own taste; although we think that most per. 
sons would acknowledge it to include the most various de 

of merit. It is derived from various sources. There are large 
selections from recent books of choir music; there are adap- 
tations from foreign authors; there are original contributions 
by the editors; and there are arrangements of camp-meeting 
tunes, and of secular melodies. 

The contributions of Mr. John Zundel possess very high in- 
trinsic excellence. Their author is well known to svaiall peo- 
ple as one of the most accomplished musicians that the schools 
of Europe have yet furnished to America. The twenty-five 
tunes bearing his signature are among the best American 
church tunes extant. 

About the same number of pieces has been furnished by the 

n of the Rev. Charles Beecher. What claim this gentleman | 

as upon so much space in a volume intended to present to the 
churches for exclusive use a permanent collection of standard 
tunes, it is difficult to say. Probably Mr. Beecher has been 
writing tunes, more or less, all his life; and yet we are not 
aware that any single composition of his has ever become a 
public favorite. Now it is at the very best a hazardous thing, 
to incorporate into the permanent liturgy of a church so large 
a number of the untried productions of an unapproved author, 
And we do not detect in the tunes themselves any good rea- 
son for making an exception in their favor, to so obvious a gen- 
eral principle. We are almost tempted in speaking of them to 
quote the severe language of the Introduction to this book, in 
comparing them to “the tunes which burden our modern books 
in hundreds and thousands.” But we will not deny that they 
some degree of musical merit. If we had found them 
in any ordinary church music-book, they would have added 
greatly to the interest of it in our friendly eyes. But consid- 
wing for what the present book was intended, we cannot help 
thinking it an ill-advised thing to insert them so numerously, %0 
the exclusion of tunes well known and universally loved. 

To a very considerable part of the music there are other 
than mere negative objections. There are tunes here disgrace 
ful to the volume as a book of worship. Some of those to 
which we refer are camp-meeting melodies. We have no ob- 
jection to those on account of their origin. Some Western 
melodies, as for instance “Golden Hill,” and “Iowa,” in the 
arrangement of Mr. Mason, are among the most valuable re 
cent contributions to popular psalmody. Some of those which 
we meet for the first time in the Plymouth Collection, are 
characterized by a beautiful pathos, and a striking melody 
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which fits them for high usefulness in the church. Take, for 
example, “Cross and Crown,” (p. 244,) and “ Dunlapscreek,” 
. 106.) But the same principle which will admit from a 

similar source such hymns as “I’m a pilgrim and a stranger,” 
and “Saw ye my Saviour,” and exelude such as 

“Shout, shout, we're gainin und, 

Satan's kingdom’s a teenihe dove 
Or, 


“Die on the field of battle, 
Glory in my soul,”— 


should be applied in the selection of tunes. This principle 
would have excluded such gross, vulgar ngelodies, as “I’m 
bound for the land of Canaan,” (Whitfield, p- 334,) such jolly, 
rollicking ditties as, “ O that will be joyful,” (Amazing Grace, 
p. 189,) or a comic dance, apparently of Irish origin, like that 
on p. 99, 
“ Come, children, drink the balmy dew, 
O glory, hallelujah !” 

These tunes, adapted in a manner almost sacrilegious to some 
of the most cherished of Christian hymns, constitute a feature 
in the book which is sufficiently repulsive. But we are about 
to indicate another, which is still more objectionable. 

We allude now to the adaptation of secular melodies. We 
are not disposed with regard to this, to insist upon any very 
rigid application of principles. The exclusion of all melo- 
dies once secular, would deprive the church of many of the 
most useful tunes. We are not aware that “Greenville” is of 
any less value to American Christians of this century, because 
Frenchmen in the last century knew it under the name cf 
Rousseau’s Dream; nor that the tune called “ Anvern” is 
greatly the worse for our use, from the mere fact that it is 
commonly sung by German students as a serenade; nor that 
the very grave and sober tune of “ Ganges” is in the least hurt 
for a modern congregation, from the fact that our grandfathers 
and grandmothers could remember hearing it called “ The In- 
dian Philosopher,” or, “Few Happy Matches.” This point 
seems to be conceded by Mr. tool Mason himself, who for 
a few years past has been directing his immense energy with 
characteristic zeal, to the purification of congre tional ‘pedlan- 
ody. The most recent book, published under his auspices, (a 
very small selection of “Chants and Tunes for the Book of 
Common Prayer, adapted to Con tional Use,”) contains 
both “ Rousseau’s Dream,” and “The Indian Philosopher.” 

But the case becomes very different, when popular songs as- 
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sociated in the minds of all with low or frivolous ideas, are 
“adapted” to the use of the church. The effect of this upon 
a person of any musical sensibility is about the same as if the 
words of these songs were slightly changed and then “adapted” 
to religious uses. It would take no surprising literary talent 
to transform the popular song, 
“Old dog Tray’s ever faithful, 
Care can’t drive him away,” 
into a hymn on the faithfulness of the Saviour; and it would 
be hardly a worse ou on Christian taste and sensibility 
than to take the tune and use it in public worship. The frivo- 
lous love-song, 
“ Thou, thou reign’st in this bosom, 
There, there hast thou thy throne,” 

might with very slight alterations have been inserted in Ply. 
mouth Collection, under the head of “ Christian Experience; 
Penitence and Consecration ;” and it would have been about 
as offensive to decorum as the adaptation which has actually 
been made on page 206, of the tune of that song, under the 
name “ Coral.” 

We will mention a few other deformities of this sort. “ Opal,” 
on page 274, to the words, “ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” is 
a familiar old song, “ Fresh and strong the breeze is blowing.” 
“ Emerald,” on page 430, is a lackadaisical sentimental song of 


Haynes Bailey, “Shades of evening, close not o’er us.” Qn 
page 150, that paltry little jingle, ‘The Watcher,” is given, 
without alteration, under the name “Gilead.” On page 339, 
under the appropriate title “ Bruce,” we have the — old 


war-song, “Scots wha’ hae wi’ Wallace bled,” adapted by dint 
of various slurs and small notes, to three hymns, two by Whit- 
tier, and one by Philip James Bailey, and all three of differ 
ent meters. On page 373 is a tune, “All’s Well,” said to be 
a “ Western Melody ;” it is adapted to the hymn, 
“ What's this that steals upon my frame? 
Is it death ? 
That soon will quench this vital flame? 
Is it death ?” 

We recognize here the face of an old friend, slightly disguised. 
It is that jolly old tune, “ Begone, dull care.” But instead of 
“ My wife shall dance, and I will sing 

And merrily pass the day,” 


we sing as solemnly as we can, 


“If this be death, I soon shall be 
From every pain and sorrow free.” 
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The tune on page 129, “ Bdellium,” is best known in this 
country as associated with a Methodist hymn, “Saw ye my 
Saviour.” It was originally the air of a song too indecent to 
be tolerated even by the unfastidious taste of Robert Burns, 
who made use of the tune for new words of his own. There 
are too many that know the tune as “Saw ye my ain love,” to 
make it fit for the use of the church. Even a “newly con- 
verted opera air” would be more tolerable than such a tune as 
this; and so no doubt the editor of the Plymouth Collection 
thought when he inserted the celebrated “ Prayer from Zam- 
pa,” (p. 113.) 

There are other instances than these we have mentioned, but 
the above are sufficient. We shall be surprised if the -- 
sense of the churches adopting this book does not demand an 
expurgated edition. 

us far we have been speaking of the merits of this work, 
as a collection of church music. Something further must now 
be said of its value asa collection of congregational tunes. - 

On the subject of congregational tunes we do not hold any such 
extreme views as those which are urged by Mr. Mason and other 
eminent musicians. We are certain that very plain chorals, 
in equal notes, are not the only good tunes for congregations ; 
we are not altogether certain, even, that they are the best. 
We have noticed that a congregation will often move together 
with more exactness when the tune has some characteristic 


rhythmical form, than when it follows the old grave choral 
movement. We quite agree, too, with the Introduction to this 
book, that the churches must “employ tunes which have 
melodies which cling to the memory and touch the feelings or 
the imagination.” ican. to Mr. Mason’s theories of 


church music, Ariel is a very bad tune for a congregation,— 
impossible in fact for them to sing properly. And so he re- 
commends them to try a good plain choral from the German 
Psalter instead. It is allin vain. The people wil/ sing “ Ariel,” 
and will not sing the German choral. Everybody learns 
“ Ariel.” Everybody likes “ Ariel.” Everybody sings “ Ariel.” 
Therefore “ Ariel” is a good tune ;—t to Mr. Mason for 
writing it. 

The reader will see from these remarks that we are not 
guilty of that sort of “ Pharisaism in Music” which is com- 
lained of in the Introduction to the Plymouth Collection. 
ut there are certain obvious laws of music, which must be 
complied with in a book for congregational singing, some of 
which are grossly violated in the book before us. For instance, 
to sing the tunes here given, as a are printed, would require 

VOL. XIV. 
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a soprano voice with a compass of nearly two octaves, viz, 
from A below the staff, to G above it. It is needless to 
say that these extremes are out of the reach of the ordinary 
voices of the congregation. 

In the new music of the book, simplicity does not seem to 
have been greatly consulted, either in point of rhythm or of 
melody. The ater part of the new music is such as an ordi- 
nary choir could not safely undertake without careful practice. 

ut one of the greatest annoyances even to good singers in 
the use of this book, will be found in the various shifts which 
are made to adapt to one tune several hymns of various fantas- 
tic meters. These are sometimes indicated by rubrical direc- 
tions, and sometimes not. 

The most serious objection to the book, in practical use, will 
be the bad adaptation of hymns to tunes. This is an unavoid- 
able result of the plan of the work. The attempt is made to 
arrange thirteen hundred hymns in the order of subjects, and 
at the same time to print them in connection with appropriate 
tunes. But the laws of musical adaptation do not coincide 
with any such order of subjects. Often two hymns which 
greatly resemble each other in the general tone of sentiment, 
and which accordingly good taste and the religious affections 
of the churches have ions associated with the same tune, are 
put far apart in the order of subjects, and thus the old associa- 
tion is necessarily broken up. Often, too, hymns on the same 
topic, but totally unlike one another in style and sentiment, 
must be indiscriminately grouped under one tune, which is 
good for only one, or for neither of them. Often, in a peculiar 
meter, in which there are but one or two serviceable tunes, 
there will be perhaps twice as many hymns, which no liberality 
of construction can bring together under the same topic, and 
it becomes necessary either to violate the order of arrangement 
or to manufacture a series of new tunes to be scattered through 
the book to accompany these hymns. Let the reader look with 
us though the first part of the book and we shall see illustra- 
tions of these points, and perhaps of some others. 

Page 16, under the tune “ Greenville,” it was convenient to 
put Montgomery’s version of Psalm xci, 

“ Call Jehovah thy salvation.” 
But “ Greenville” is under the title “ Sabbath and Sanctuary,” 
and so Psalm xci, has to come under that category. And 80 
with the hymn “The Lord Jehovah reigns,” on page 19. 

On page 21, we come to the next topic, “ The Bible ;” and 
here, under the tune “ Meriden,” are four very excellent and 
favorite hymns on the value of the Scriptures; so that “ Meri- 
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den” can only be sung in reference to this subject, and not 
only this, (which is a small consideration,) but when the 
Bible Society’s agent preaches, there is serious danger that 
“ Meriden” would be sung three times. 

On page 32, is the sublime hymn of Watts, “Great God, 
how infinite art thou.” Itis set here toa very suitable and 
excellent tune, “ Nottingham.” We believe that it is generally 
sung to Dundee, and nothing could be more appropriate. But 
this tune, the “Old Hundredth” of the Common Meters, is 
wanted at the other end of the book among the sacramental 
hymns, and cannot be sung, except at the Lord’s table. 

On page 36, is the one hundredth psalm, Long Meter, “ Ye 
nations round the earth rejoice.” I[t is set to the fine old 
Gregorian tune “ Hamburg,” but really the Old Hundredth 

salm will not go properly in anything but the Old Hundredth 
Pealm-Tune, and that is several pages further on. And when 
we find it we do not find those other words indissolubly asso- 
ciated with it, the 117th psalm, “From all that dwell below 
the skies,” for these are on page 163, together with the 72d 
psalm, “ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” and other equally 
appropriate selections, under the head of Christian Heport 
ence! and are adapted to avery good, but not a very well- 
known tune by Mr. George Kingsley, called “ Ware.” 

On page 48, under the head, “ God—Adoration,” to that 
excellent tune “ Lyons,” we have the appropriate hymns, “O 
praise-ye the Lord, prepare your glad voice,” and “ Ye servants 
of God, your Master proclaim.” But the page is not yet full, 
and hymns in this meter are not common, and so we have—still 
under the title “ Adoration”—a sentimental sort of piece 
about spirits revisiting the earth, beginning : 

“ How dear is the thought that the angels of God 
May bow their bright wings to the world they once trod.” 

On page 74, is that most beloved of Christian hymns, “ When 
I survey the wondrous cross,” but it is adapted to a moderately 
good new tune, that favorite piece “ Luton” not being in the 
book ~ all, and the other Long Meter tunes being elsewhere 
engaged. 

On page 89, is the Easter Hymn, “ Christ, the Lord, is 
risen to-day.” It is printed with a new tune, “ Pearl,” for 
“ Pleyel’s fiymn” is expressive only of Christian experience, 


and “ Nuremburg” is wanted in the Anti-Slavery department, 
where it is set to three hymns on Human Rights; one by Mrs. 
Follen, one by James Russell Lowell, and one by Mont- 
gomery. 

On page 90, is Montgomery’s version of Psalm xxiii, “The 
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Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know ;” but as the Por- 
tuguese Hymn is more than a hundred pages distant, and that 
universal favorite, “ Hinton,” is not in the book, a new tune, 
“ Agate,” is inserted, which was evidently manufactured for 
the emergency. 

On page 99, the beautiful hymn of Mrs. Steele, “Come, 
weary souls, with sins distressed,” is printed under the disgust- 
ing Irish-like air which we have before mentioned, in connec- 
tion with the words, 

‘Come, children, drink the balmy dew, 
O glory, hallelujah!” 

On pages 100, 101, under the tune “ Wells,” are printed 
eight of the very best hymns of “ Warning and Invitation.” 
Now when a minister wants one hymn of this sort, he is very 
apt to want two or three; and at certain times, as for instance 
during a “protracted meeting,” such hymns are sung continn- 
ally, service after service. In such circumstances congrega- 
tions would be apt to grow grievously tired of “ Wells.” 

From these examples, taken from the first hundred pages of 
the book, it will be sufficiently evident to most readers that 
choirs and congregations generally would not be content to 
follow the adaptations of this book. It will take but a few 
lines to show that even were they to undertake it with ever so 
good a will, they could not if they would. 

Suppose after the introduction of Plymouth Collection, the 
minister should read hymn 96, “ Begin my soul the exalted 
lay.” The tune set to it is a new composition by Mr. Charles 
Beecher, not very easy for inexpert singers to read, and not 
very poe | for them to sing after they have learned it. In 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, it would go smoothly enough no 
doubt, aided by the mighty organ, and the great choir of com- 
petent singers. But to one practically acquainted with the 
state of music in the churches generally, and the nature of the 
materials in most country choirs, and very many city choirs, it 
is plain that this tune would be impracticable ; the leader of 
the choir would be compelled straightway to resort to “ Carmi- 
na Sacra,” for Ariel. The same difficulty would be found in 
the majority of the tunes in Plymouth Collection ; as will be 
seen from the following list of the tunes in the Common Par- 
ticular Meter, from the Metrical Index. “ Advent, Arnon, 
Aurora, Bremen, Carmel, Caspian, Cedron, Emma, Gan 
Watchword, Willowby.” And in order that the musical 
reader may have the means of fairly judging how much of the 
book would be entirely new to most choirs and congregations, 
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we add from the Alphabetical Index all the names under the 
letter A. 

“ Acacia, Advent, Agate, Alabaster, All Saints, All’s Well, Amaland, Amazing 
Grace, Amelia, Amber, America, Amethyst, Amsterdam, Andover, Anemone, 
Angel’s Call, Angel’s Visit, Antigua, Antioch, Arcadia, Arnheim, Arnon, Au- 
rora, Autumn, Avon, Axminster, Azrael.” 

To all the objections we have hitherto advanced, the answer 
is doubtless at hand, that if there are bad tunes in the book 
they need not be sung, because there are good tunes enough 
without them; that if the adaptation is not liked the singer 
can change it to suit himself; and that if the tune is new and 
impracticable, it is perfectly easy to take an old one. 

fn reply to this we say meng 6 what a year’s use of the 
book will prove by experiment, that to depart from the ar- 
rangements and adaptations of the book will defeat every pos- 
sible advantage which is supposed to belong to the plan of it. 
To present to the worshiper, upon the same page with the 
hymn, a suitable tune, to which it may invariably be sun 
without inconvenience or difficulty, and in this way to farnieh 
a complete collection of standard hymns and tunes, is a noble 
plan, which would be fraught with blessings to the whole 
American church. Such a plan we believe to be practicable. 
But a collection in which hymns and tunes are heterogeneously 
mixed up, to be assorted and paired at the discretion of ever 
choir leader, will be of no benefit to any congregation. It is 
almost no advance on the ordinary method now used. The 
same uncertainty will remain in the use of this book, as before, 
as to what tune is going to be sung. And if a few in the con- 
gregation succeed during the first verse in remembering the 
name of the tune, and fumble for it not in vain among the five 
hundred pages of the book, during the second verse, what ad- 
vantage have they more than others, in that they may stand 
during the third and fourth verses, with their respective thumbs 
and little fingers inserted in the book at different places, play- 
ing bo-peep between the hymn and the tune? tf Plymouth 
Collection is to be used in this manner, it would be immeasur- 
ably more convenient if the tunes had been printed in a sepa- 
rate book, or at least had been placed together in order of 
meters at the end of this volume. In that way the conductor 
would not be compelled, in looking for a tune for a particular 
hymn, to search the entire volume, but only the tunes in one 
meter; and the difficulty of the singer in the congregation in 
finding the tune selected would be diminished in the same 


degree. 
Altogether, the only musical advantage for congregational 
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singing which seems to be attainable by the use of Plymouth 
Collection, is that of confining the selection of tunes to a single 
music-book. This is no inconsiderable advantage, indeed, but 
even this could hardly be secured with any certainty. For 
the choir, not being restricted to the adaptations of the book, 
would not often be restrained from selecting old favorites from 
beyond its limits. 

at humorous artist, Mr. Punch, in one of his recent issues, 
ventured the prediction that “on and after the first day of 
January, there would be a marked improvement in the man- 
ners of cab and omnibus drivers.” e prophecy was illus- 
trated by a fancy sketch of an omnibus driver, who has thrust 
the pole of his vehicle through the window of acab. “I ask 
a thousand pardons, I am sure,” says the omnibus man. 
‘Don’t mention it, I beg; it’s not of the slightest consequence,” 
replies he of the cab. The success of Plymouth Collection is 
partially dependent on a similar transformation in the disposi- 
tion of choirs and choir leaders. 

For the reasons we have thus presented, we do not believe 
that the “Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes” will 
ever be successfully introduced into the churches. But we 
hope that such as may introduce it without success will give 
fair consideration to our criticisms, that the failure may be 
ascribed not to any imagined intrinsic difficulty in congrega- 
tional singing itself, but to the unfortunate circumstances under 
which it was attempted. 

But the “ Plymouth Collection of Hymns” is published in 
several editions, without the music; and for this we are happy 
to anticipate some larger measure of success. The brilliant 
reputation of its compiler will bring it at once to the notice of 
multitudes of admiring readers. fis store of splendid contri- 
butions to American psalmody from unusual sources, will win 
for it much commendation and patronage. All its peculiarities 
will find favor in one place or another. Its copiousness in the 
department of “ Missions and Reform,” will be one of its chief 
recommendations. The less dignified “ Revival Hymns,” with 
which it abounds, will recommend it widely in those parts of 
the country where the camp-meeting has not yet ceased to be 
an institution, and some of them will win favor for themselves 
even with the critical and fastidious. Certain poems of ex- 
quisite beauty and fervid piety, which it contains, will make it 
a favorite volume in the closet or in the parlor, even though 
they may not increase its value for the church. Its very faults 
wil cease for it admirers and im oa: 

Two very grave faults in the hymn-book grow out of the 
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unfortunate attempt to combine incompatible plans. We have 
seen how the tune-book has suffered from the exigencies of the 
hymn-book to which it has been joined. We shall see now 
how the latter has suffered from the former. 

The first of these faults is a fault of arrangement. The ar- 
rangement of the hymns is a shuffling sort of compromise be- 
tween a rational and a metrical arrangement. We have had 
occasion to show some instances of this already; it would be 
easy to multiply these indefinitely, but a few more will suffice. 
We take them very much at random through the book. Under 
the title, “God in Nature,” we have a hymn of self-consecra- 
tion, “Since first thy grace awaked my heart,” p. 23. Also 
Addison’s version of the twenty-third Psalm, p. 24. Also 
another version of the same, and one of Psalm exvii, together 
with two prayers for sanctification by the Holy Spirit, all on 
page 27. On page 31, still under the same title, we have 
. The pity of the Lord,” from Watts’s Psalm ciii, and Mont- 
gomery’s 

“Stand up and bless the Lord, 
Ye people of his choice.” 
And here ends the title “God in Nature.” 

Under the head of “ Warning and Invitation,” by a some- 
what liberal construction, are included a large number of 
hymns on the Second Coming of Christ, many on the close of 
the year, and some hymns of penitence and consecration. On 
page 110, under this title, are the two hymns, “ Rock of Ages,” 
and “Go to dark Gethsemane ;” and on page 131 is “ Beyond 
where Cedron’s waters flow,” and another even less appro- 
priate. The principle which includes these hymns would in- 
clude the whole book under the same title. The title, “ Chris- 
tian Experience,” is extended in the same manner over every 
possible variety of Christian hymns. But it is needless to 
specify such instances more minutely; they appear at the 
opening of every page. 

The other fault resulting from the musical plan of the book, 
is the excessive variety of fantastic and unheard-of meters. 
We have seen how difficult it would be to use Plymouth Col- 
lection with the music. But this characteristic makes it im- 
possible to use it freely without the music which has been pre- 
pared expressly for it. We need not quote instances to justify 
~ criticism which will suggest itself to any man ad aperturam 

2. 


These are very serious, but not fatal — yO The first may 


be partly remedied in a future edition by the insertion of an 
Index of Topics and Uses. And the second need not produce 
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= great trouble, where the minister has sufficient tact and 
judgment, and the choir sufficient skill. 

e material of which the hymn-book is composed differs 
from that of all hymn-books in current use, much more than 
that of any one of these differs from that of another. We 
have already spoken in high praise of the great number of 
beautiful and useful hymns which have thus for the first time 
been put together in a form for general use. Some of these 
to which we allude are such gems of Christian poetry, and 
withal so suitable for the worship of the church, that we can 
only wonder that they have never been brought into common 
use, or still more that having once been used they should ever 
have fallen into neglect. All the additions are not, however, 
of this quality, as we shall have occasion presently to see. 

We will institute a few comparisons between Plymouth Col- 
lection and the Connecticut Collection, as the latter is probably 
more familiar to the readers of the New Englander than most 
others, and may be taken not unfairly as a specimen of our 
ordinary books of standard psalmody. 

According to our counting, Plymouth Collection contains 
837 hymns which are not in the Connecticut book. But 
Plymouth Collection contains altogether only 1374 pieces, 
while the Connecticut book has 1203. So that for these 837 
added pieces, 666 are rejected from the list of the latter. 

Now we are not disposed to claim that the Connecticut Col- 


lection is a perfect book; but we do not believe that more than 
half the _— in it can well be cast out and replaced by 


others. Neither are we of the opinion that no retrenchment 
is desirable in our standard psalmody generally. On the con- 
trary we believe that a judicious person might go through the 
best of our hymn-books, eliminating much absolutely or com- 
paratively useless matter, and thereby accomplish an important 
service for the churches, even though he should add nothing 
whatever. The most obvious place for such abridgment is in 
the version of the Psalms. In Watts’s Psalms often there will 
be found two or three versions of the saine Psalm, identical in 
idea, and almost in language, differing only in meter. Besides 
these, often, we have other versions by other authors, which 
multiply these synonymous pieces grievously. We naturally 
look in Plymouth Collection for some reduction in this respect. 

But we are not quite prepared for such slashing reformation 
as we find to have been practised. Instead of the 497 pieces 
in the Psalms of the Connecticut Collection, we are cut down 
all at once to 102 pieces. Out of the 150 Psalms of David, 
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only 62 are respresented at all in the Plymouth Collection.* 
These are enumerated in the Index of Psalms, at the end of 
the volume, beginning as follows: ° 

Psalm 4,+ 5, 9, 11, 17, 18, 19, 28, 24, 27, 29, 34, 36, 88, 42, 
45, 46, 47, 50, &e., &e. 

Now we recommend to persons examining this work with 
reference to church use, to take this table, and sit down with 
any ordinary psalm-book, or with the English Bible, to look 
at these omitted psalms. Can it be that the church of this 
century has thus outgrown that great inspired liturgy which 
has been so cherished by the church of eighteen centuries 
gone by? We insert from the Connecticut Psalm-book the 
first lines of a few of the rejected pieces. 

Psalm 2, 


“ Now Christ ascends on high, 
And asks to rule the earth.” 


Psalm 3. 
Or this, 
Psalm 6. 


“The tempter to my soul hath said.” 
“O Lord how many are my foes.” 


“In mercy, not in wrath, rebuke 
Thy feeble worm, my God!” 
Or this, 
“ Gently, gently, lay the rod 
On my sinful head, O God!” 
Psalin 8. 
“O Lord, our heavenly King, 
Thy name is all divine.” 
Psalm 13. 
“ How long wilt thou conceal thy face, 
My God, how long delay?” 
Or this, 
“Lord of mercy. just and kind, 
Wilt thou ne’er my guilt forgive?” 


Psalm 15. 


“ Who shall ascend thy peeneny. place, 
1 


~ Great God, and dwell before thy face ?” 
Or this, 
“ Who, Lord, when life is o’er, 
Shall to heavenly mansions soar ?” 
Psalm 16. 
“When God is nigh my faith is strong.” 


* We are guided in making this estimate by the “ Index of Psalms,” at the 
end of Plymouth Collection. We have noticed, however, several cases in 
which versions of Psalms in the Collection are not mentioned in this Index. 

_¢ The first Psalm is nevertheless not omitted. Hymm 184 being a close ver- 
sion of it by Robert Burns. 
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Or this, 
“TI set the Lord before my face, 
He bears my courage up ; 
My heart and tongue their joy express, 
My flesh shall rest in hope.” 


Or these four short meter versions of Psalm 25: 
“I lift my soul to God.” 
“To God, in whom I trust, 
I lift my heart and voice.” 
“* Where shall*the man be found, 
That fears to offend his God?” 
“ Mine eyes and my desire 
Are ever to the Lord.” 
There are hardly four versions of Psalms in all English 
hymnology more cherished by Christian believers than these. 
Those which we have mentioned above are only omitted 
from the first twenty-five psalms. To go through all the one 
hundred and fifty in the same way, would fill quite too many 
pages of the New Englander. But we should be doing our 
work but slackly, if we did not specify some of the more 
egregious omissions. We cannot restrain our wonder that no 
one of the many versions should have been inserted of Psalm 
xxxii, “ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered ;” or Psalm xxxiii, 4, “ Rejoice in the Lord, O ye 


righteous ; for praise is comely for the upright ;” or of Pi 


xl, “I waited patiently for the Lord;” or of Psalm xlviii, 
“Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised ;” the versification 
of which is one of Watts’s happiest efforts. In what negligent 
moment was Psalm lxii forgotten ? 
‘**In true and patient hope, 
My soul on God attend.” 
What good substitute has been discovered for the versions of 
Psalm Ixv? “Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion ;” or 
what for Psalms Ixxxv and lxxxix? 
“Salvation is forever nigh 
The souls that fear and trust the Lord.” 
And 
“ Blest are the souls that hear and know 
The gospel’s joyful sound.” 

Perhaps there is no psalm in the rendering of which versi- 
fiers without distinction seem to have caught more of the in- 
spiration of the original, than Psalm Ixvii, “God be merciful 
unto us and bless us.” No version of this appears in Plymouth 
Collection. 

It will hardly be believed that not a single part of Watts's 
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version of Psalm cxix is to be found in Plymouth Collection ! 
We could not trust the testimony of the “ Index of Psalms,” 
and were only satisfied of this unaccountable fact, when we 
had searched the “ Index of First Lines” for them in vain. 

The reader will not now be surprised that Psalm exxx, “ Out 
of the depths have I cried ;” Psalm exxxii, 8, “ Arise, O Lord, 
into thy rest;” and Psalm exxxiii, “Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ;” 
have all been thought unnecessary to the completeness of 
Plymouth Collection. Only one of the versions of Psalm cl, 
«(Q praise God in his holiness,” is referred to in the “ Index of 
Psalms ;” but we find another under the head of “ Confiicts of 
the Gospel; Missions and Reform,” where the compiler, very 
naturally, never thought of looking for it, when he was prepar- 
ing the Index. . 

Dron the Hymns, omissions have been made no less strange 
and unreasonable. If there is a hymn in the language more 
endeared to the affections of believers than the one beginning, 

“ My dear Redeemer and my Lord,” 
we do not recollect it. Why this hymn has been rejected in 
the compilation before us, it is impossible to conjecture; unless, 
indeed, it was omitted with the idea that it was so familiar to 
every one that it was unnecessary to print it. 

But we cannot continue this tedious labor. Instead of quot- 
ing a multitude of instances like the last mentioned, we will 
merely give what every one will acknowledge to be a fair 
specimen of the character of the omissions in Plymouth Col- 
lection. We copy from the Index of the Connecticut Collec- 
tion the first lines of all those pieces under the letter B, which 
are not also in Plymouth Collection. 


Backward with humble shame we look, Watts. 

Be thou, O God, exalted high, Tate & Brady. 
Behold the blind their sight receive,.... Watts. 
Behold the lofty sky, 

Behold the love, the generous love, 

Behold the sure foundation stone, 

Behold the throne of grace, 

Behold thy waiting servant, Lord, 

Beset with threatening dangers round,.. Watts. 
Bestow, O Lord, upon our youth, ...... Cowper. 
Bless, O my soul, the living God, Watts. 
Bless, O thou western world, thy God,. . Watts. 

Bless ye the Lord with solemn rite, . . . . Montgomery. 
Blest are the humble souls that see, 

Blest are the sons of peace,....... seas Watts. 

Blest are the souls that hear and know,. Watts. 

Blest are the undefiled in heart, 

Blest be the everlasting God, . 

Blest be the Lord who heard my prayer, . Dwight. 
Blest be thou, O God of Israel, Epis. Coll. 
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Blest is the man, forever blest, 

Blest is the man whose soul can move,.. Watts. 
Blest is the man whose liberal heart,...Z. 7. Fitch. 
Blest is the man who shuns the place, .. Watts. 
Blest is the nation where the Lord,.... Watts. 
Bread of the world, in mercy broken,. . . Heber. 
Bright King of glory, dreadful God,. .. . Watts. 

Ly oe Source of everlasting love, 

By Babel’s streams the captive sate,.. .. Dwight. 

By vows of love together bound,....... E. T, Fitch. 

It is perfectly just to judge of a book of this sort by what it 
does not contain, as well as by what it does contain ; and there 
fore we have spent so much space in discussing the former. It 
remains to criticise the new material which is introduced into 
this volume. 

Only the most conservative of critics will hesitate to admit 
that there is room in our current popular hymnology for new 
material to be advantageously employed. But of what sort 
that material should be, is a question of taste and sentiment to 
which there will be as many answers as there are churches and 
church members. In our opinion, our psalmody needs rather 
to be assimilated to the Scriptural models, both of the Old and 
New Testaments, than to be made to differ from them. Instead 
of rejecting the versions of inspired poetry, in favor of moden 
hymns, we would rather add to their number, and improve 
their quality. In particular do we need versions of the evan 
gelic hymns in the gospel of Luke, the Magnificat, the Bene 
dictus, and the Nune dimittis, which are so eminently fitted for 
Christian worship, and which “the Holy Church throughout 
all the world” has ever delighted to honor by its use of them, 
excepting in our own age and nation. The pent who should 
give these to the church in a becoming English version would 
thereby confer a blessing upon the church, and establish for hin- 
self an enviable monument.* It may be that this desideratum 





* We learn from “ Eutaxia,” by Mr. Charles W. Baird, that in the Calvinistie 
ehurches of the Continent, the Song of Simeon was always — at the closed 
the Lord’s Supper. We regard Mr. Baird’s elegant version vf this Hymn, # 
one of the best recent contributions to English Psalmody : 


Now let ce servant, Lord, 


At length depart lease 
According to thy word, 
My waiting soul release: 
For thou my longing eyes hast spared 
To see thy saving grace declared. 


To see thy saving grace, 
That soon dispensed abroad, 
The nations shall embrace, 
And find their help in God: 
A light to lighten every land, 
The glory of thy chosen band. 
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has been supplied by certain hymns in Plymouth Collection ; 
but if so we have been unable to find them, for want of an 
Index either of subjects or of Scriptures. 

In the department of ancient Christian hymns, Plymouth 
Collection is much in advance of ordinary hymn-books. There 
are two excellent versions of the first part of the Ze Deum ; 
one on page 46, under “ God—Adoration,” and one on page 
162, av. “Christian Experience.” The exquisite hymn of 
St. Bernard, “ Jesu dulcis memoria,” is well rendered in Hymn 
439, 

“ Jesus, the very thought of thee, 
With seectnens fille my breast.” 


A singularly beautiful hymn appears on page 139, over the 
name of Francis Xavier. The S& Mater and the Dies Ira 
have also been inserted ; but these are less fitted for practical 
use in worship, as well as less fortanate in the translation. 

The Moravian hymn-book has been made to yield store of 
® noble lyrics, fervid with Christian feeling. A few pieces of rare 
merit have been selected from translations from the German, 
including that matchless hymn, “O Sacred Head, now 
wounded.” We have seen something already of the selec- 
tions which have been furnished by the camp-meeting hymn- 
books, and unsatisfactory and even revolting as some of these 
are to a correct taste, yet the presence of such is almost par- 


donable in view of the striking and plaintive beauty of others. 
Altogether we may say that where the author has been 
guided in the selection of hymns, by the test which we have laid 
own for the selection of tunes,—the actual, tried usefulness of 
the piece in the church,—his selections are marked by the 
highest degree of merit. Especially is this true, when such 
pieces have outlived a local and occasional esacsne, In this 


case we have not only the assurance that the piece is adapted 
in its nature to practical usefulness, but we may be very confi- 
dent that the quick poetical instinct of the compiler has se- 
lected everything that is lofty and fervid in sentiment, and 
beautiful and noble in language. 

Among the many novelties first introduced into a book of 
worship in Plymouth Collection, we still have the latter assur- 
ance. The book is full of the most exquisite poetry. Such an 
encyclopedia of Christian lyrics has hardly ever before been 
published. It fully justifies the assertion of the Introduction 
that “ No pains have been spared in collecting materials for 
this work.” Some of the most unpromising places have been 
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explored for suitable hymns; and, it must be confessed, not 
altogether without reward; but the success has been very 
various. 

The author does not seem distinctly to have apprehended 
(1,) that there may be good religious poetry, and even 
religious lyrics, (as the word is commonly used,) which are not 

to sing ;—(2,) that there may be good songs of a religioso- 
sentimental character which are not suitable for use in the 
church ;—(3,) that there is a large and excellent class of hymns, 
(for instance, those of a descriptive character,) which can be 
sung to the people by a competent choir with impressive and 
edifyin effect, but which have no business in a book specific. 
ally “for Christian congregations,” the foremost principle of 
which is that “a choir should not sing for the congregation, 
but incite them to sing, and lead the way.” 

The limits of space forbid us to give many examples in illus 
tration of these remarks. Out of several extracts from that 
philosophical and obscure poet, Mrs. Browning, we are sur- 
— that even one or two are suitable for musical purposes 

e have no particular fault to find with either the religion or 
the poetry of Mr. Longfellow’s “ Lines written in the Arsenal 
at Springfield ;’ but we presume that he did not write it with 
any expectation of seeing any part set to music in a hymn. 
book. A translation from Van Salis, by the same poet, (* Into 


the Silent Land,” Hymn 1131,) has not — the fault of unfit 
e 


ness for music, but the fault of unintelligible obscurity ; while 
the only religion discernible in it consists in the following 
piece of undisguised paganism : 
« “Oland! O land! 

For all the broken hearted ; 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand, 

To lead us with a gentle hand 

Into the land of the great departed, 

Into the silent land!” 

The three columns of elegiac stanzas by Mrs. Stowe, aboun¢- 
ing as they do with beautiful thought and religious feeling, 
and ———e excellent themes for religious meditation, are 
nevertheless liable to the same objection. 

But the book is greatly disfigured by the presence of many 
of the maudlin-religious “ hymns” of Tom Moore, and of others 
who have imitated him. 

Those familiar with the psychology of drunkenness have re 
marked that some persons, in the process of intoxication, de 
velop successively a number of different passions, being at one 
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time affectionate, at another eloquent, philosophical anon, and 
by-and-by pot-valiant. There seems to have been a stage in 

is process as experienced by this distinguished author, in 
which he might be said to be prous-drunk ; when all the pretty 
sentiments, the delicate epithets, the ear-tickling rhymes, the 
fanciful conceits, the amatory expressions of which he was mas- 
ter, were devoted to religious subjects; and we may suppose 
that it was in this condition that he wrote hymns. Some one or 
two of the less exceptionable of these, divorced more or less from 
the name of the author, have come into common Christian use. 
But who believes that any of them were written as the ex- 
pression of religious feeling? The whole style of them indicates 
that the religion they contain was merely infused to give dig- 
nity and coherence to the paltry prettinesses of which they are 
composed. The very profusion of conceits which gives them 
merit as sentimental songs for the piano and guitar, makes them 
miserably unworthy of Colne a medium of the worship of the 
Church of Christ. Take, for instance, the famous comparison 
in Hymn 84: . 

— “night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes.” 

Does this flutter of a peacock tend rather to aid, or to distract 
the mind of the worshiper ¢ 


Hymn 735 is the well known song of Moore : 


“ The turf shall be my fragrant shrine.” 


To most minds it will convey the idea of a profession of natu- 
ral religion in opposition to that of the gospel and the church. 
Why it was inserted thus under the head of “ Christian Expe- 
rience—Trials and Temptations,” we cannot guess, unless be- 
cause it expresses the temptation to unbelief. 

In Hymn 737, we have the favorite stanzas of Wordsworth, 
beginning, 

* Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn,”— 

in which the congregation sing through three stanzas of de- 
scriptions of natural scenery, for the sake of a moral at the 
end; and Hymn 738 is of the same sort. Hymn 872 is 
Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, or, “ What the heart of the young 
man said to the psalmist.” 

Hymn 1133 opens with the following stanza : 


“ Yon spot in the church-yard, 
How sad is the bloom 
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That summers flings round it, 
In flowers and perfume : 

It is thy dust, my darling, 
Gives life to each rose ; 

Tis because thou hast withered 
The violet blows.” 


This is a fair specimen of the whole five stanzas, except that 
the last has a flavor of Christianity in it. A very passable bal- 
lad if arranged with music for the pianoforte, but “ for Christ- 
ian congregations!” Will it ever be sung by the four thousand 
worshipers in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn? 

The hymn adapted to Thomas Haynes Bailey’s song of 
“ Shades of evening close not o’er me,” on page 430, is perhaps 
as suitable for a “spiritual intercourse” circle, as for a church, 

We have before alluded to the ingenious adaptation of 
Moore’s song— 


** As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can know,” 


to the tune of “ Am I not fondly thine own,” on p. 206. 

As specimens of hymns eminently suitable for choir use, and 
yet out of place in a book designed exclusively for congregs- 
tional singing, we may mention Campbell’s descriptive ode on 
the Nativity, beginning, 

* When Jordan hushed his waters still, 
And silence slept on Zion’s hill.” 


Hymn 219, on the same subject, is of a similar character: 


“Calm on the listening ear of night 
Come heaven’s melodious strains.” 


These are among the most effective of descriptive hymns, and 
have both been felicitously adapted by American composers to 
descriptive music. But as a vehicle for the devotion of the con- 
gregation they certainly do not possess the highest value. 

ere, too, (Hymn 254,)is a hymn, which, if it is good for 
anything in the church, is good only to be sung by the choir, 
or to be recited by the preacher : 


“ bs 2 is thy face so lit with smiles, 
other of Jesus! why? 

And wherefore is thy beaming look 
So fixed upon the sky ? 


“His rising form on Olivet 
A summer’s shadow cast! 
The branches of the hoary trees 
Drooped as the shadow passed. 
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“ And as he rose with all his train 
Of righteous souls around, 

His blessing fell into thine heart, 
Like dew into the ground. 


“ Down stooped a silver cloud from heaven, 
Th’ eternal Spirit's car ; 
And on the lessening vision went, 
Like some receding star. 


“The silver cloud hath sailed away, 
The skies are blue and free ; 
The road that vision took is now 
Sunshine and vacancy.” 


Hymn 291 is another of the same sort, by the same author. 
e have no time to speak at length of that department of 
the book which is entitled “ Conflicts of the Gospel—Missions 
and Reform,” although we could say much in its praise. The 
statement of the Introduction is well fulfilled;—“ the hymns 
of Temperance, of Human Rights and Freedom, of Peace, and 
of Benevolence, will be found both numerous, energetic, and 
eminently Christian.” These hymns, considering from what 
various sources they are drawn, are not only full of power, but 
singularly unexceptionable. And yet there is just cause for 
complaint, that good as they are in themselves, they have been 
derived, in many instances, from bad authors. We acknowledge 
no excessive delicacy on this subject. The most fastidious 
compilers have fully justified the practice of drawing in 
some measure from sources that in a sense are foreign to the 
church. But they have used that liberty sparingly, and have 
not been wont in such cases to thrust the names of the authors 
before the face of the worshiper in capital letters. This part 
of the plan of Plymouth Collection should have prevented its 
compiler from so flooding its pages, in this department, with 
the productions of every sort of heretical pen. The fact is the 
more offensive, inasmuch as it casts undeserved reproach upon 
evangelical hymn-writers. It suggests the insinuation that the 
lmists of Christ’s church have been unfaithful to “ the great 
umanities of the Gospel.” This is not true. There are no 
“hymns of human rights and freedom” more noble than some 
of those rejected Psalms of David: neither have men ever 
heard, from the voices of the unbelieving,—nor from any other, 
save once from a multitude of angels,—such songs of peace on 
earth and good will to men, as have been sung from the begin- 
ning by the disciples of the Saviour. Surely the flame kindled 
by altar-coals upon the lips of David and Asaph, and the sweet 
singers of the modern church, may better bear to heaven the 
prayers of saints, than the strange fire which is swung in the 
VOL. XIV. 8 
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censers of E. H. Chapin, of Miss Bremer, and of Miss Harriet 
Martineau. 

It would hardly seem necessary to refute the apology for 
these various deformities, which is contained in the Introduction 
to Plymouth Collection, except in view of the source from 
which it comes: 

‘Neither should one complain of the multitude of hymns useless to him, 
They are not useless to others. A generously spread table is not at fault be- 


cause in the profusion each guest cannot use everything. Every one should 
have all the liberty and the means of following his own taste.’ 


This would be a better apology, if Plymouth Collection had 
been published as a volume for private reading, so that each 
“ guest” might have the liberty of selecting for himself, from 
the extensive bill of fare, that which was according to his taste, 
But it does not prove it to be a wise thing for “Christian con- 
gregations” to adopt for use in public worship a book contain- 
ing a large proportion of — offensive to good taste, and 
even to proper decorum. is leaves to the indiscretion or the 
carelessness of the officiating minister too free an opportunity 
for bad selections; and instead of sacrificing the fastidiousness 
of the individual to the preferences of tne congregation, more 
frequently offends the sensibilities of the multitude to satisfy 
the barbarous whims of individuals. 

We pause here, leaving still unnoticed several points which 
we had marked for criticism. It has not been our intention 
unduly to magnify the faults of Plymouth Collection, in com- 
parison with its great merits; but we have thought it necessary 
to sustain by quotations what we have had to say in the way of 
censure, judging that there is every disposition on the part of 
the public to accept all that we have said in praise. We have 
given to the book that careful attention which its importance 
to the interests of the churches demands. There will be dis- 
sent from our opinion in matters of taste; but we have aimed 
that there should be little ground for dispute upon our asser- 
tions in matters of fact. ino willing to acknowledge that 
the Indexes, upon which we have been compelled to some ex- 
tent to rely, are deficient and imperfect ; and where it has been 
possible we have corrected them: but we cannot be hed to ac 
count for their blunders. We have simply sought to ireat the 
book with rigid justice: any other course sould be inexcusably 
unjust to the Christian public. 
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\ 
Arr. VL—IMMORTALITY: THE ARGUMENT FROM NATURE. 


Tue argument for the immortality of the soul begins from 
God. ‘God only hath” essential “immortality.” e neces- 
sary immortality of a created being is an absurdity. Who 
creates, can destroy. All life is God’s gift; Immortal life, the 
boon of God immortally given. Arguments from the essence of 
the soul we dismiss as impracticable and irrelevant: impracti- 
cable, because the question of the essence or substance of the 
soul is a question by no means settled, or likely to afford us 
any precise, absolute and intelligible results; irrelevant to 
the issue, because an answer to that question, could it be 
clearly and indisputably, ascertained, by no means carries 
with it the main question. That must still rest in the mind 
of the Creator. aterial or immaterial, divisible or :ndivis- 
ible, the soul must still subsist, if at all, in God und by 
God. Assuming that it is of an essence not to be affected 
by forces and agents which slay the body, we might infer it 
might pass in safety through the crisis of physical dissolution. 
By its bein indestructible by influences and elements around 


it, you might argue for it a long continuance; as you would 


reason of a mountain from its structure and from its relation to 
nature’s agencies for destruction. But the mountain, however 
superior to present forces assailing it, and however long the 
date prophesied by its steadfast structure, must still at last 
yield in the catastrophe of the earth itself. So for the soul, 

owever invulnerable to agencies it must at present encounter, 
there may await it somewhere in the endless future, new and 
terrible powers of death, of which we at present have no con- 
ception, and before which it may at last fall. We therefore 
dismiss all inquiries into the substance or esssence of the soul; 
as also all arguments from the phenomena of the soul at or 
near the death of the body. Those phenomena are too various 
and too much associated with doubtful or occult causes, to 
authorize any sure inferences from them, and they of necessity 
cease when the organ of their manifestation—the body—per- 
ishes. The battle between the soul and the terrible foe that 
has conquered its material companion, now withdraws into an 
awful mystery, where mortal vision cannot follow it. Our ar- 
gument then turns to God, as alone possessing the key to the 
mighty secret. To Him humanity brings the appeal, “O Thou 
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who only hast immortality! what is thy will? Shall the soul 
born of Thyself return to nought, or shall it live forever?” 

Our present argument supposes us to be standing alone with 
nature, and in her revelations of God we have to read our 
answer. That answer she gives us in her discourses of a God 
of Reason, Justice and Love. Such a God is revealed to the 
soul in its own being and constitution. Its own being testifies 
to it of a Creator, and its intellectual and moral constitution 
reveal that of its Author. The Father of its reason and con- 
science, it feels, must be reasonable and just. And He also that 
has constituted the soul so that its moral sense instinctively 
and irresistibly loves and approves benevolence and hates and 
condemns malignity, must be himself benevolent. For we 
cannot conceive of his creating beings with a nature that 
must condemn and loathe Himself. 

The power, then, that is to determine the question of the 
soul’s continuance, is reasonable, just, and benevolent. How 
will these attributes require him to determine it? 

First, the aptitudes and capacities of the soul, and its culture 
and discipline to ends not attained in this life, foretoken, under 
the rule of a God of reason, a future in which these aptitudes 
and capacities shall find their object, and those ends shall be 
fully accomplished ; just as the educational course at a Uni- 
versity indicates the expectation of life continued beyond that 
course, or the construction of a watch, a design beyond the 
time of its construction. So also the moral inequalities of the 
present world are assurances, under the rule of a God of just- 
ice, of a world where these shall be rectified, and where guilt 
escaping punishment here, shall find retribution. In like man- 
ner a capacity and faculty of virtue and happiness, cultivated 
and disciplined to the very close of life, are prophetic, under 
the rule of a God delighting in happiness and virtue, of an- 
other life where such capacity and faculty can attain their 
ends. A benevolent God would not quench a being at a time 
when beyond any former period it was fitted to attain higher 
moral excellence and bliss. God’s reason and wisdom then, 
and his justice and love, require a life beyond this. And 
every reason requiring a life beyond this, must plead with 
strength increasing in om tee to the soul’s increasing attain- 
ment and capacity of knowledge, bliss and virtue, through all 
future stages of being.* 

We think the argument from nature above indicated, per- 


‘ ® This argument is more fully expanded by the same writer in an article in 
the Biblical Repository, October, 1842, on the Evidence from Nature of the 
Immortality of the Soul. 
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fectly conclusive of the immortality of the good, or of all to 
whom endless existence would be an endless progress in virtue, 
beneficence and bliss. If there be a good, wise, just and trne 
God on the throne of being, such souls shall never die. No 
corollary can be more clear and direct. For such, all the 
Godhead must wrestle with death. But such, alas, are not all 
of our mortal race. Some of them, the very course of argu- 
ment we have pursued, vindicating endless life for the good, 
seems to conduct to the verge of an awful gulf, and leave 
there, looking into an abyss that yawns—is it with infinite 
nothing or an infinite hetl? The wicked in the death-shade 
bordering this mortal life! he is a terrible portent in the scene- 
ry of being, meeting our argument, as triumphantly and un- 
doubtingly it marches on to its glorious height in the name of 
the me challenging for our race the woten or gift of im- 
mortality. A soul not nor becoming good, unhealed, un- 
cleansed, at war with God and virtue, incorrigibly, impeni- 
tently, and ever progressively evil; owing a fearful debt to 
justice, with no power to atone or to pay; ever in the farther 
and faster flight from heaven and holiness; in the adamantine 
embrace of laws and tendencies consequent on its guilty past, 
that bear it as in the grasp of a whirlwind toward the outer 
darkness! Such a ek ve. us in the exultant march of our 
argument with a shudder of doubt and dismay. On this life’s 
utmost verge ; on the brink of a mystcrious and tremendous 
change ; its course on earth a consummated thing ;—with such 
tendencies and direction of being it seems a portent, terrible 
alike in its logic and its prophecy, hovering, like a meteor, 
dim, lurid, and baleful, on the brow of eternal night. But 
that baleful, lurid luster kindles up and illumines, even as the 
orbs of happier beam, something of the illimitable Bryonp ; 
kindling and illumining, as it were with the conflagration of its 
own ruin, the abyss into which itssinks. Now as that baleful, 
portentous orb dips in the rim of endless night, what do the 
fires of its ruin disclose? immortal nothing, or immortal woe? 
What augury does the history of such a soul here, with its ap- 
titudes and tendencies, and its relations to a Divine moral gov- 
ernment at its departure—what augury do these afford of its 
history and destiny hereafter? what light do they shed on the 
question of its continued existence ? 4 other words, here we 
encounter a question of terrible mystery—that of tHE mor- 
TALITY OF THE WICKED. The immortality of the righteous can 
hardly be called a question. 

It might be urged at first sight with much show of plausi- 
bility, that our course of reasoning to establish the immortality 
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of the righteous, must have a directly opposite consequence, 
applied to souls of an opposite character; that the entire ar- 
gument which builds for those capable of endless bliss and 
virtue, a highway to an endless life, must to a being so abnor- 
mal and monstrous as a morally lost soul, only tear open the 
gulf of annihilation. ‘God only hath immortality.” But its 
gravitation toward God has ceased. It must then drift forever 
toward the outer dark. Forever cut off from Him in whom 
all being subsists, how shall it not drop into everlasting noth- 
ing? An orb forever broken away from the sole original of 
life and light, sinking evermore with hideous ruin and combus 
tion in the eternal shades, a deformity and terror to the uni- 
verse! why should not the All-Father utterly quench it? 
Would not every attribute of Gud, that in behalf of the 
good pleads for immortality, in this case demand the utter 
extinction of a being that can only work eternal sin and pain! 
God’s wisdom—shall that hold in immortal existence a being, 
who in that case can only be an immortal failure—an endless 
ruin, who has departed for ever from the aims of infinite wis- 


dom and love, and defeats utterly the design of his creation! 
A being which can only be an eternal jar and discord in the 
universe! which clashes with all celestial order and system, 
and must go on clanging and clashing with these, through un- 
ending ages! which, instead of ministering to the illustration 


and triumph of virtue, can only be a hideous blazon of immor- 
tal sin and shame! and must for ever hate, and war upon, God 
and holiness and happiness! Shall Divine reason for ever con- 
tinue an existence in which that reason for ever misses its aim! 
in which all the indications of aptitudes and faculties bestowed 
by creative wisdom, are hopelessly perverted or defeated { 
whose fitness for everlasting excellency can end only in ever. 
lasting shame? whose faculty of infinite knowledge, virtue, be- 
neficence and happiness, turns to a destiny of endless madness, 
sin and sorrow ¢ whose capacity, in fine, of eternal God-likeness 
only dooms it an eternal devil! If aptitudes, faculties and capa- 
cities of immortal reach, when tending to their true, beneficent 
and beautiful aim, are an assurance of immortality, what must 
be portended by their hopeless, eternal failure and perversion! 

If, then, it be ressoned that God’s wisdom must ever deliver 
from the grave, existences that belong to eternal and universal 
harmony, order and beauty, what must that same wisdom or- 
dain for those who, through the universe and through eternity, 
can only be a defeature and discord, a failure and ruin, a curse 
and a crime ? 

And Divine goodness, delighting beyond thought in happiness, 
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can it perpetuate a being only to endless pain? If God’s love 

tee endless life to the heirs and diffusers of bliss, what 
must it do with those who can only be children of eternal sor- 
row, and the foci of an eternal plague? If souls in health must 
be his eternal delight, what must those be who are everlastingly 
diseased, and to whom infinite existence is infinite despair ? 
Can the arm of infinite love lift them up from the abyss of an- 
nihilation, only to hold them in eternal suffering? Does not 
such a thought strike human minds with horrer? how much 
more, then, the Father of infinite mercies? 

And Divine justice, too, would it not allow, yea, demand the 
extinction of such lost souls? Would it admit of an eternit 
of punishment for the offenses of a life so feeble and so brief, 
and of a creature so ignorant, so weak and so infantile as man? 
So far from sustaining the sentiment of justice in the universe, 
would not its monstrous disproportion appear a tyranny, shock- 
ing the sentiment of justice as well as of mercy through the 
universe? And would not Divine justice—only another name 
for love, and wise as it is pure—would it not avoid the ex- 
tremes alike of indulgence and of excessive severity, by anni- 
hilation ? 

Nor, it may be urged, does it avail against the charge of 
injustice and tyranny in the case, to argue that man is not eter- 
nally — for the sins of this short and feeble life, but 
only placed by them in a condition and course which make it 
sure that he will sin on for ever, and so be punished for ever. 
For it is the action of an omniscient and omnipotent Creator and 
Governor, that we are considering. To One who is the eternal 
fountain of all life and being and power, and of all law and 
motive, what is the difference between certainty and necessity ? 
To such an one it was perfectly sure beforehand, anterior to thus 

lacing man on trial, that it would result in his eternal fall. 
ould our human justice permit a father thus to treat a child 
or indeed any ereature? Or should we re him as wise an 
good, even if possibly just in doing it? Does not the very na- 
ture God has given us declare that justice, if it required of the 
Divine administration to kindle up a hell, would also require, 
after a time, its extinction? If constrained to utter the awful 
commission of a second death, would it not also, somewhere in 
infinite ages, revoke its commission? Oan His throne stand 
only on the endless torment of ‘offenders of a race and life like 
ours? Will not Divine justice rather, having compelled them 
to expiate their crimes, surrender up victims which infinite 
love and wisdom may not reclaim, for that wisdom and love to 
annihilate ? 
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And Divine holiness—can it be otherwise than offended and 
pained by the aspect of souls for ever unhealed and unrepent- 
ant, and to whom eternity can bring no change but that of 
endless progress in sin as well as woe? Must not such an ob 

oa 


ect be some and grievous in the sight of a pure God! 
Would He wish to make it immortal? As well conceive of a 
mind with a most exquisite sympathy, and a sense of the beau- 
tiful most quick and delicate, aiming to eternize some spectacle 
of deformity, torture, foulness, or shame. Would not God’s 
taste, so to speak, compel the removal of such a spectacle as 
soon as possible? With our obtuse and deadened sensibilities 
we can but dimly conceive how ineffably repulsive and abomi- 
nable a sinful soul must be to God. hy, then, should He 
wish to conserve such a foulness and horror—yea, such an ever- 
wing foulness and horror—through everlasting ages? And 
if God’s veracity speaking through the constitution of our nature 
and the expectations and convictions irresistibly springing from 
it, is thus pledged to grant to the obedient and the righteous 
the boon of an endless life, is not that veracity disengaged and 
released in relation to those forfeiting the boon? Do not thus 
Divine wisdom, love, justice and truth open for the morally 
lost soul the gates of the eternal grave ? 

Such are the difficulties that start on nature at the question 
of Immortality, in view of that most monstrous and dreadful 
anomaly, a spiritual intelligence implacably and irrevocably 
at war with God and virtue. 

We have endeavored to state these difficulties in their full 
strength, and as they are wont to be expressed by those most 
confident, or even those most irreverent in their utterance, 
that thus we may fully comprehend the position which an ar- 
gument from nature must occupy, and the objections and diffi 
culties it must encounter. 

It is not our wish or aim to cover or disguise di “ies. 
They are not of a nature to be disguised. They are pate... and 
portentous as the presence of evil in this universe. A lost soul 
under the reign of a God of love! It is, contemplate it as we 
may, terrible phenomenon. It looms upon us in the landscape 
of being, a hideous, spectral, awful mystery. Nature shudders 
at it. Even faith would let fall her veil before it. It is not by 
concealing or denying difficulties and mysteries, that we ho 
to overcome them. A spiritual ruin must be a spectacle a 
horred, to man and to God; whatever its doom—whether eter 
nal nothing or eternal pain—we cannot but — it with un- 
utterable pain and fear. Yet the analogies of nature will not 
permit us to reject the doctrine of its reality, because of its 
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painfulness and terror. The mystery of evil which we know 
to be here, equally oppresses and overwhelms us. We cannot 
deny things under God’s rule, because they are to us dreadful 
or inexplicable. It is the purpose of this article to show that 
while ange these difficulties, we cannot, even in the light 
of nature, build on them a valid presumption or argument 
against the truth of ‘the doctrine embarrassed by them. They 
do not entitle man to prejudge the question under discussion. 
They leave it open and uncommitted for revelation, and leave 
us in interpreting revelation, to the natural and obvious import 
of language. 

For let it be distinctly understood here that we do not at- 
tempt positively to refute these objections by evidence from 
nature, or to obviate them by the resolution of the difficulties 
presented, or to demonstrate the truth of the doctrine against 
which they are leveled. We shall not contend that the argu- 
ment from nature for the immortality of the wicked, is positive 
or demonstrative, or is of itself sufficient. We are willing to 
admit that her declaration on this point may be dim and hesi- 
tant. It will satify our present purpose to show that the diffi- 
culties above stated are not necessarily invincible or insoluble; 
that there are ways of obviating them, which, if not matters of 
knowledge, are open and legitimate to hypothesis as being pos- 
sible, and not capable of - eer ; and moreover, that these 
difficulties, most of them, have their counterpart in the course 
of nature and the actual administration of God, under which 
we find ourselves; and as they actually do cohere with the 
Divine government in the one case, so we cannot be competent 
to affirm they may not cohere with it in the other. Our aim 
will thus be, not to base a positive assumption on mere hypoth- 
esis, or even on known analogies, but by means of them to clear 
the way for an unbiassed interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
to show that nature at least does not prejudge this question 
against revelation. Let the aim of this part of our argument 
be borne in mind; and let it be remembered that it is to a met, 
not by calling for positive proof where none is attempted, but 
by showing that the hypothesis or analogies presented, are 
either illegitimate, absurd, or unreal. It may be conceded that 
for positive doctrines on this question, the teachings of revela- 
tion are requisite. 

Let us then approach this question in full view of the diffi- 
culties it presents, and see if in the light of Nature, they abso- 
lutely shut up the avenues of endless existence to the wicked ; 
and if those difficulties would not, in many cases, as much pre- 
clude them from the present as from a future being ; and as much 
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from a life after death at all, as from one endlessly prolonged, 
Perchance, some of those very difficulties, interpreted in the 
light of the ee administration of the world, may indicate 
that the souls though lost, still may never cease to be—that 
this conscious being within us—whatsoever destiny under God’s 
system of justice and mercy it may freely achieve, shall 
continue cadlanly to exist, even though in moral ruin. With 
terror and awe then, we approach the gulf of night that yawns 
for the evil on the limit of this earthly life; and strain ow 
yaze, far as we may, by nature’s dim light, into its darkness; 
inquiring whether it may not be, that under that vestment of 
eternal night, there may beat the heart of an eternal woe. 
We apply the ear to the infinite gloom to see whether we may 
not perchance catch, coming up through its mystery and 
silence, the accents of an immortal sorrow. 

First, as it regards Divine wisdom, which it is claimed ne 
cessitates the annihilation of the wicked, is there not a posi- 
bility that it may see worthy ends requiring the endless exist- 
ence of even lost souls? Leoving out of view for the pres 


ent the claims of justice, we look now simply at those of inf- 
nite wisdom, administering a universal and eternal system; 
and we inquire whether there may be, or rather whether w 
are sure there may not be, in the infinite and eternal econ- 
omy of God, fitting and adequate uses demanding everlasting. 


ly the continued existence of even morally lost beings? 

In the first place, could we not see, could we not even con 
jecture such uses, it by no means necessarily follows that we 
should be entitled to affirm there are none. For how little com- 
petent can our limited and brief view be to dogmatize in univer- 
sal negatives, in regard to uses, exigences and necessities contin- 
gent on the administration of an empire whose measures are the 
universe and eternity! Until with our finite intelligence we 
can grasp the relations of the infinite in space and time, and 
penetrate all departments, spheres and changes of being, we 
are hardly competent to deny that in them, somewhere, may 
abide that use or reason whose existence we absolutely and 
universslly disaftirm. Our ignorance in such a case eval not 
stand a moment in opposition to clear positive revelation ; nor 
could it justify usin positive dogmatism, even in the absence 
of revelation. Matters of pure reason may admit of absolute 
and universal affirmance or denial. But in matters of fact 

read over the infinite of time and space, universal negative 
belong only to the mind of God. 

Our inability to discover uses does not authorize us to deny 
that there are any; much less are we authorized to deny the 
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existence of things, because we do not perceive the reasons of 
them. Even in this present visible scene, there are many things 
whose existence and whose evils are manifest, but whose uses 
we but dimly conjecture, do not at all certainly know. Still 
weare far from feeling warranted in disaffirming the veality be- 
cause of our want of such knowledge. Indeed we feel that 
their very permitted existence under the rule of Infinite Wis- 
dom, is absolute assurance of their uses somewhere in His 
economy. We find such difficulties often in regard to the exist- 
ence of wicked men even here, as also of many noxious ani- 
mals and insects, and of agencies and events seemingly disas- 
trous, in this present scene. Indeed the present heavens and 
earth are full of mysteries—mysteries of mischief, malignity 
and pain; whose ocbaiien we do not at present » but 
whose existence we cannot therefore for a moment deny. 

If therefore we could discover no uses for the endless exist- 
ence of the wicked, our inability would not at all qualify us to 
deny such an existence as possibly a fact,—although it might 
make us reasonably demand somewhat stronger proof than 
otherwise, of its truth—any more than the limited vision of an 
animalcule in a grain of sand or a dropof water, would entitle 
it to deny in regard to possible facts of Sirius or Orion. In- 
deed the existence of the wicked even here presents, in many 
of its aspects, a mystery as difficult of complete solution as 
their existence hereafter; and their existence beyond the grave 
at all, a mystery as difficult as an existence forever. 

Manitestly until we know fully the reason why God permits 
the existence of moral evil and of wicked men now, we are 
not competent to affirm that they will not exist eternally. For 
it is absurd to limit the scope of an unknown cause. But the 
present existence of evil is a mystery no human intellect has 
ever sounded. We may discern its subserviency to many wise 
and beneficial ends; but its supreme, ultimate key is beyond 
our reach ; in awful heights which mortal vision cannot ex- 
plore. So that we might summarily dispose of all objections 
of the above order to the endless existence of the wicked, with 
the question of the patriarch of Uz, asked ages ago but never 
answered, “ Why do the wicked live?” We might then leave 
all presumptions from nature against their endless existence, to 
wait an answer to this interrogatory. 

Again, it is no difficult matter for us, with our limited fac- 
ulty of vision, to discern uses that seem fitting and probable 
(if not all or the chief ones) for the perpetual existence of the 
soul, even in moral perdition. Nor can we discover why such 
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uses, if they may require the continuance of the sinner’s be- 
ing ny fen or a coming cycle of duration, may not do so 
forever. e do not see why they may not go along with his 
being through each moment of an endless future, binding to 
each moment the one next subsequent, in endless chain thus 
stretching, link by link, through the eternal Zo Be. 

First, the wicked are now, in this present state, yea in this 
present moment, in countless ways unconscious to themselves, 
or even in despite of themselves, made subservient to the plans 
of Divine wisdom and benevolence. Why may they not be 
so forever? If man’s wrath and evil are made to praise God 
now, what forbids they should do so evermore? or that their 
existence should be prolonged for this end from moment to mo- 
ment, cycle to cycle, won to won, throughout eternity? At 
each moment of an endless future, they may, for aught we 
know, be links, essential though infinitesimal, in the countless 
chains of causation through which God will accomplish his 
purposes. They may in this way aid in God’s plan, both by 
direct efficiency in the production of results, and also in other 
innumerable indirect modes. They may, for instance, illus 
trate God’s power and wisdom in his overruling, resisting, and 
turning into the great current of his beneficent economy, 
their impious efforts. If they may effect this to day, and thus 
strengthen the faith of the children of God and fortify them 
against seductions to evil, who shall say they may not answer 
this purpose throughout the date of the empire of God ¢ 

God’s government, as far as we know, proceeds vitally by ev- 
olution of Himself. For this end serve nature and history; 
for this, his kingdom of providence and of grace; for this, 
his mission of Jesus Christ. All have their great aim, (as we 
learn by Scripture, and as nature would teach us, reasoning 
from the essential qualities and necessities of mind,) in the u- 
folding and ontflashing of the Creator on the mind of his in- 
telligent creation. Especially by his manifestation of Himself 
through Christ, we believe the omnipotence of moral govern- 
ment will be developed ; in the outshining of the true charac- 
ter of the Moral Governor on the mind of the universe. Judg- 
ing from the methods God has taken to instruct human minds in 
this world, we have reason to believe that created mind must 
be taught—can only be taught effectually—that knowled 
of the Creator requisite as a power of moral government, 
experience and practical illustration. It is upon this principle 
and with the mode of education flowing from it, that the gov- 
ernment of this world is conducted. And we have no reason, 
inferring from the nature of mind, to doubt it will be the same 
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in all worlds ; that it may be the same with new orders and 
new stages of being which shall emerge in the light of a mil- 
lion of eons hence, just as much as in this mortal life and 
beneath these heavens. Many seem to think and reason as if 
God had finished creating men A But what warrant have we 
for this idea? Are creative power and goodness exhausted ? 
Is the host of God’s children a sealed number ? 

Errors in reasoning on the Divine Economy, often arise from 
narrow and unworthy conceptions of that Economy ; of the 
universe as a limited and finished thing, and of the orders of 
created intelligences as already made up. Our reasonings are 
all apt to be adjusted to the assumption, that there are to be 
hereafter, at least beyond the Judgment of the great day, no 
more born into the kingdom of God; and consequently, no 
need in the Divine economy of a continuance of measures and 
influences, educational, disciplinary, protective and conserva- 
tive, such as are now admitted to be requisite for spiritual neo 

hytes. But what ground have we for assuming that in the 
infinite march of being there will not always be beginners ; 
always in the universe, a fresh childhood, as well as the rich 
perfection of maturer culture and experience in the elder-born 
among the sons of God. What reason have we to su 
that the creative energy is not, like the love of God, infinite? 
Who shall dare preseribe limit to either, or to number God’s 
children? Why, then, may we assume that the present order 
of means requisite to form, guard and perfect virtue in created 
minds—requisite from the very essential nature of mind itself— 
is to have no place in the coming cycles of being? If the 
wicked answer the purpose of practical exemplars in the 
Divine administration now, they may do so forever; and the 
same necessity of experimental lessons and historic illustration, 
that saves them from annihilation now, may require their con- 
tinuance in actual, living paradigm, to the ever rising orders 
of being; and possibly, am to those of older date, for the 
perfection and eternal security of their virtue. Thus this 
necessity may follow on with the same plea as now, applying 
to,each moment through infinite time. The same difficulty in 
the existence of souls morally lost, has to be met this instant, 
that has to be met through the infinite hereafter. The present 
moment is part of eternity, and is subject to its logic and its 
laws; and what that logic and those ue permit here, they 
may permit forever. At least until we can demonstrate that 
the reason of a thing will cease, we are not warranted in assum- 
— the thing itself’ will cease. 
e wicked may therefore endure, to exhibit the eternal dis- 
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comfiture and the hopeless impotency of sin. For aught we 
know, certainly, it may be requisite they should do so. And 
the greater and mightier and more cunning and desperate, 
may be the malignant powers thus baffled and coerced into 
the service of Divine wisdom, the more strikingly and impres- 
sively will this lesson be exhibited; and the more will God’ 
glory of strength and knowledge and goodness shine forth to 
the educating and strengthening of virtue in the elder or 
future orders of the saved. The lesson may be the more forci- 
ble that those thus baffled, and wrought into unwilling instre- 
mentality for the purposes of infinite beneficence, are sinners 
with the might and knowledge of a vast life-time. Thus the 
example shall be more powerful with age, and may constantly 
be presenting an ever-stronger plea for its extension, on to in- 
finity. Yea, one example of a being in the terrible maturity 
of evil, may be equivalent to innumerable ones of lesser date! 
so that in truth, benevolence may require its continuance, in- 
stead of multiplied cases of more recent fall from virtue. 
Until therefore it can be shown that this need of actual illu 
tration of the eternal impotence and defeat of evil, shall cease, 
who shall assert that Divine wisdom shall find no reason for 
giving continued existence to the wicked ¢ 

Again, in a universe of spiritual orders ever newly born 
or ever progressive toward perfection, Divine wisdom may see 
it requisite to perpetuate the existence of the wicked im order 
to show in terrible development, the certain and ultimate ten- 
dency of sin. The strength of the example in this case, aléo, 
must be in proportion to its maturity ; and who may assure us 
that a benevolent economy may not conserve, though in ruin, 
one lost soul, rather than allow multitudes to fall into the same 
ruin? Certainly God’s course of dealing with minds in this 
present state of being, evinces that beyond precept, commins 
tion or description, there needs in order to enforce the terrible 
lesson of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the awful demonstra- 
tion of living, actual illustrations. To breed the requisite hor- 
ror and fear of sin, it may be, that nothing else will suffice, than 
the spectacle of its final, complete, and everlasting perdition— 
nothing less than the frightful exemplar of an immortal soul in 
immortal ruin. If so, then of course the older and more per- 
fect the example, the mightier its lessons ; and the more effect 
ive will they be in turning the intelligent universe from 4 
course leading to issues so abhorred. It may be, yea, probably 
is, true, that the conception of what sin is in its essential 
nature, could not be otherwise conveyed to created minds— 
that in order to make the moral sentiment of the intelligent 
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universe suitably fearful and abhorrent of it, there was a neces- 
sity that it should be seen in its workings through infinite time, 
and standing forth in its completeness of hideousness, woe and 
despair. It may be, also, that holiness could wear its proper 
charm of beauty and bliss, only in contrast with its hideous 
antithesis. Such a self-exhibition of sin being needful here 
and now, who shall say it may not be so forever? Who may 
aflirm that Divine goodness may not see it requisite to keep 
somewhere, in some awful reserve in the universe, living para- 
digms of its ever-maturing wretchedness and shame? 

Are we certain that the requisite sentiment of abhorrence 
and dread of sin in unfallen or restored intelligences, may not 
evermore require them? If not in the elder born and more 
perfect of the sons of light, who may say they may not be 
needful as the monitory and educational lesson to new orders— 
infant universes of souls hereafter created? No one may say 
the time shall come when virtue shall have no more need of 
them ; when God shall blot out these lessons from the vision of 
the ae ; until he _ be able also to limit — — 
energy and goodness, or the future exigencies of being. 0, 
im wre to affirm that the 1 Divine wisdom, which 
finds this illustrative and exemplificative use of the wicked 
requisite now, may not possibly find it so forever? We are 
entirely unable to discover in nature any ground for such an 
assumption. Now apart from all positive affirmance of the 


perpetuity of the present uses of the wicked, it is clear that 
until one is prepared to ea negative of this,—a universal 
and eternal negative,—he is not warranted from nature in 
assuming the annibilation of the wicked ; certainly not, in dog- 
—s on this subject, to the contradiction or wresting of 


the declarations of Revelation. 

Nor may we dismiss the topic of uses for which Divine 
wisdom may keep the wicked in being, without adverting to 
another order of uses they subserve here, and now, and which, 
for aught we know, they may, to some extent and to some 
orders ow beings, subserve forever. ‘The extension of this 
order of the uses of evil to the endless future, is, however, 


} presented here simply by way of hypothesis and suggestion ; 
} a8 a possibility to be disproved before any man is authorized 


to deny that Infinite wisdom may perhaps find reasons for the 
infinite duration of lost souls; not a positive thesis to be estab- 
lished before such duration can be admitted. For the question 
now before us, is not whether nature alone is adequate to prove 
the immortal existence of the wicked; but whether she is 


§ qualified to contradict such a doctrine, or to authorize any 
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presumption against it, which can affect at all the natural inter- 
pretation of Scripture declarations or intimations relative to it. 
Amid the uses of the wicked here, one, eminently, is to 
prove, brace, nerve, and animate virtue. May it not possibly 
serve the same purpose hereafter? There is a common feeling, 
that regards the future life as requiring not at all the continu. 
ance of such an office of evil, but as being an infinite of rest 
after a few days or years of heroic action—-a moment of active, 
daring and hardy virtue having subsided into a lull of endless, 
indolent pleasure. But is there ground, rational or revealed, 
for this idea? If such be our future being, it certainly seems 
to contradict the analogies, and make nugatory much of the 
adaptation and discipline of this present life. Here, the inter. 
change of labor for rest is grateful, each in its turn a delight 
There, it is all repose. Here, conflict, daring, energy, patience, 
fortitude, are essential not only to virtue but to happiness; 
essential to true grandeur, nobleness and beauty of the soul, 
and also to its highest enjoyment. There, being is to be eter- 
nal passivity, and these high attributes of the spirit all unused. 
With many, too, heaven is a uniform, simple, single, scene, 
contrasting directly with the vast variety essential to character 
and happiness in this life, and more widely still with what 
would seem the demands of everlasting being. The future 
life, according to this theory, is not of a piece with this; noris 
the present, in any proper sense, a preparation or discipline to it. 
We are here trained to courage, patience, fortitude, faith, 
down to the very close of life and in the very pains of death. 
But those virtues, according to this notion, are thus carefull 
formed and fostered, to be unused for ever. They somal 
their purpose in the deliverances and triumphs of this life only, 
and in the higher excellency of the soul in itself, but are in no 
sense a brace or protective against future assaults of evil. Thus 
there is no adaptation or cohering reason running through the 
present and future life. The logic of existence is sundered at 
the grave. 
ow, unquestionably we are taught the future state is to the 
saved a repose, a triumph, and is one of simplicity and fixed- 
ness of character in the associations and companionships of the 
universe. But does this repose and triumph imply of necessity 
the eternal absence of all pressure of evil? or rather, the per 
fect armature of the soul against it? the repose of vast and 
secure strength, and a triumph, not simply of this life’s victory, 
but of eternal conquest? And does the moral singleness and 
security of the future life necessitate the uniformity and pas 
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sivity, intellectual or moral, that very commonly attach to 
men’s notions respecting it? May there not be repose, delight, 
beauty, joy, and the triumph of conscious virtue, not simply in 
memory of conflict past, but in the constant present exercise of 
many qualities and energies which imply the presence of an- 
nist and hostile powers? And may not, possibly, the tri- 
umph of heaven be one long overcoming, throughout eternity ? 
not consummated with this mortal act of life and then eternally 
reflected on; but a continuous victory, extending and progressive, 
through ages, compared with which this life’s battle and conquest 
may be but as the flitting hues of sunset to the life of the Alps, 
the ocean or the sky. Pots not such a conception, instead of 
detracting from the happiness and glory of the future life, in- 
finitely exalt and ennoble it? Do not all the indications of this 
life point, in the light of nature, to a future of vast variety and 
riches in scenery, compartments and employments? such as 
may endlessly arouse, incite and invigorate the soul; and call 
into exercise all those graces and virtues which are disciplined 
here, and do not imply sin or sorrow in the soul there? The 
wicked have their uses now in thus variously ministering to 
the cultivation, development and perfection of virtue—the 
wicked on earth in reference to the saints on earth, and, as it 
would appear, the devils in hell in reference to the angels in 
heaven. Who shall say that the wicked may not thus have im- 
mortal uses in affording the requisite antagonism and occasion to 
virtue ¢ 
We are aware this notion of the future may differ widely 
from the common view. But still we are not swe that Divine 
wisdom may not find in this antithetic and antagonistic relation 
of vice to virtue, a reason binding the wicked to everlastin 
existence. They have this order of uses now. Who has tol 
us they will not for ever? or who can show us certain reasons 
why they will not have them evermore? When, in the history 
of being, shall the moment come that the virtue, if not of 
the just made perfect, at least of new-born orders, will no 
longer need this antithesis and antagonism? Not till creative 
goodness and power shall have been exhausted, and no more 
spirits are born into God’s empire—not till then, even if then, 
can we be warranted in assuming that influences and agencies, 
educational and formative and disciplinary of virtue, shall 
cease for ever. And if now those influences and agencies are 
secured by the presence of the wicked, it remains to be proven 
they will not be hereafter. Our argument does not assume 
they will be ; but we claim it must be proven they will not be, be- 
fore it is competent for any to affirm that eternal being will have 
VOL. XIV. 9 
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no uses requiring the immortal existence of the wicked. It 
may be urged that these uses of evil, and even its presence, 
belong to an imperfect state, but that when the perfect is come 
these shall vanish away. This merely begs the question by the 
use of a term and an assumption following it. If the present 
scheme is called imperfect, because it is educational, it remains 
to be shown that the scheme of the future shall not continue to 
be in the same sense imperfect, at least to some orders of being, 
till God’s love and power are exhansted in creating, and shall 
no more bring into existence new souls through all eternity, 
If it is called tmperfect because evil is in it, then must the 
universe be imperfect as long as there is sin, or a hell, ora 
devil in it. But if such imperfection cannot exist hereafter, 
how can itnow? And how has it existed from an untold past! 
If such imperfection implies that the scheme to which it is in- 
cidental, is not the best ible scheme of the universe, then 
has not infinite love, wisdom and power, adopted the best pos 
sible scheme. But if to the best possible scheme evil has been 
incident or essential, from unmeasured time, who is competent 
to assure us it shall not continue to be so? Who is so well ac 
quainted with the reasons of its existence, as to affirm they shall 
none of them continue in perpetual force? 

Is it urged that the present scheme is temporary, because in- 
finite love will, by poe by, be able to effect its beneficent pur- 


poses without the existence of the wicked, memory and history 
answering all the purposes of their mitane, ! raaepe as a lesson 


to the moral universe? How can one know this? Has the 
eternity past, no history and no memory? And if Divine love 
cannot accomplish its aims through history and memory now— 
and if it could it surely would—how do you know it will ever 
be able to doso? But it is said this scheme, admitting evil, is 
best in the sight of a God of love, because, in compensation, it 
is made instrumental of infinitely paramount good. True, but 
if it is so now, may it not be so for ever? and to the extent that 
it may be so, to that extent, will not the reason that prevails with 
Divine wisdom and benevolence for the present continuance of 
its existence, prevail also for its continuance evermore? 

Let it be remembered these suggestions are made, not as e& 
—s a positive thesis, but as presenting possible hypothe 
ses, which must be disproved, before we are entitled to assume 
that Divine wisdom may not discern reasons for the endles 
existence of the morally lost. But how vast must be the knowl 
edge, and through what variety of untried being discursive, to 
be adequate to establish a universal negative of the above hy- 
potheses ! 
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If the hypothesis of eternal evil is felt to be a terrible one, is 
not its present existence also terrible? The terribleness of facts 
does not disprove their reality, as the aspects of sin and woe in 
this present scheme of things abundantly testify. In truth, 
God and this universe are beyond our measure ; too vast, too 
high, too deep, too terrible and glorious for us. This should 

ive pause to the assurance of our dogmatism. Yet certainly, 
in presenting the hypothesis that evil may be permitted to 
subsist as furnishing the requisite antagonism and occasion to 
virtue, we can affirm that such use, as well as other uses of the 
order above indicated, of the wicked in a future life, would 
not be repugnant to the analogy of nature and God’s govern- 
ment here; nor would it be, in our view, in conflict with reve- 
lation, though that department of evidence is designedly ex- 
cluded from the present argument. 

May not Divine wisdom also find a fitting end in keeping the 
wicked in endless existence as an endless and requisite expres- 
sion of the Divine displeasure and abhorrence towards sin? 
Such a living and actual expression may alone be adequate to 
bring out the mind of God before his creatures ; and such an 
adequate and perpetnal expression of God’s indignation and 
abhorrence may be needful to brace up the mind of the uni- 
verse, and keep alive in it a requisite sensitiveness to the loath- 
someness, the hadapennens and the malignity of sin. We be- 
lieve in view both of the laws of mind oe the actual econ- 
omy of God, that this objective, practical expression of God, 
this reflection of the Divine mind in his act, 7s necessary in 
order to maintain the moral sensibility of the universe: that 
in order to present an expressive and truthful definition of sin, 
God’s uttered thought as feeling are requisite in all worlds. 

In this world such a manifestation of God is clearly needful. 
Although in general the “ red right hand” is revealed only by 
glimpses, still occasionally God the punisher, God the abhorrer 
of sin, must be disclosed, or it tace seem the moral sentiment 
of the world would become utterly relaxed, and inert ; and its 
moral constitution go into putrescence and dissolution. God’s 
mind is the great omnifluent source of moral life. The moral 
sense of the universe, in order to be kept alive, needs to be 
perpetually renewed at that eternal fountain. His feeling is 
the great quickener and regulator of moral sentiment. is 
action and treatment is a perpetual, truthful definition of essen- 
tial, moral qualities. In uttering Himself, God defines and 
judges moral being. This Divine self-utterance is the moral 
clavis of the universe. But to utter himself he must 
picture, and, so to speak, dramatize Himself in exterior phe- 
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nomena and action. No form or reiteration of word’ could 
convey the idea of his vastness and omnipotence, like his 
type of Himself in the storm, the ocean, the mountain, or the 
starry sky. No language could express his estimate of sin, like 
visible disease, pain, and the thousand forms of individual 
death, with occasional more vast and awful expressions of his 
displeasure in deluge, pestilence and earthquake. The terrors 
of his abhorrence of sin must, in this life, Took out at times on 
man from a burning Sodom or Jerusalem, or a deluged world, 
in order to quicken earth’s moral consciousness by an outflash- 
— his own. 

vow, are we prepared to affirm that Divine displeasure may 
not find it requisite to write its definition in an everlasting 
ruin ‘—that the wrath that here burns below Jerusalem and 
Sodom, below the foundations of the mountains and the deep, 
may not there burn to the depths of an eternal hell? If such 
a self-utterance of God be necessary here, can we prove that 
it may not be so hereafter? and if so during one period of the 
hereafter, may it not be so for ever? When can the universe 
live without a seen and felt God? When can its sentiment of 
justice stand, except in this vision and feeling? And how shall 
God be felt and seen, otherwise than as he is thus practically re- 
flected and defined? Other modes there may be, but if so, they 
are beyond the present scope of our experience and our facul- 
ties. It is for the objector to prove them before he assumes a 
change of God’s present economy. If in dreadful, actual in- 
fliction alone, of punishment on evil-doers, God can come into 
manifestation, when shall the date in eternity come, that the 
All-wise and All-just may strike out such a definition of Hin- 
self from the page of being? May there not be a need in the 
exigencies of oh of being yet uncreated, and yet to pass 
through pupilage and immaturity, that shall for ever forbid 
such an expression of the mind of the unapproachable One, to 
be expunged from the universe ? 

Looking at all these aspects of the case, are we ready to affirm 
that Divine wisdom requires the annihilation of the wicked! 
Yea, that it may not eternally forbid it? If it forbids it now, 
who shall travel down the infinite hereafter, and fix the date 
when it may let the guilty drop into eternal nothing? 

But even if the abovementioned uses did not require Divine 
wisdom to perpetuate the existence of the morally lost, yet 
natural reason might hesitate whether Divine justice would not 
still keep the ruined and guilty soul from annihilation ; at least, 
whether it does not leave the question fairly open, and to be 
determined by the natural and obvious sense of language in 
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Revelation. Are we perfectly sure that the satisfaction to just- 
ice, which the wicked actually owe in the present time every 
moment, and which may be due through each moment of eter- 
nal duration, will not for ever forbid the dismissal of the debtors 
to annihilation? For is it not true that each new moment of 
sin puts in its claim anew on Divine justice, for new retribu- 
tion? To the question, Shall the atrocious, and cruel, and un- 
clean, the murderer, assassin, — or any of the giant 
offenders of this life, go out of this world unwhipped of justice, 
to find no retribution beyond? “No,” you reply. ‘“ No, if 
there be a righteous God, He will, for a while at least, keep 
back the power of the grave, until justice has had its atone- 
ment.” But if in his impenitent state the punished offender is 
adding perpetually to his sin, does not each new moment of 
that period of penal woe, claim the next moment following, 
also as due to retribution? And this must be the case immor- 
tally with a soul immortally sinning. Ever persisting guilt will 
require ever persisting punishment, and thus justice may for 
ever forbid its escape into nought. The only escape from this 
eternal necessity of justice binding it to existence, would seem 
to be in making epee ye: contemporary with crime, or in 
inflicting it on souls bereft of moral consciousness, and thus in- 
eapable of continued sin; both of which expedients would 
seem to be foreign to the idea of punishment, and certainly 
unsupported by the analogies of this present life. 

Whether it is consistent with the necessary economy of a 
moral government, or with the conditions of moral retribution 
and of the freedom essential to moral being, thus to condense sin 
and its punishment into the same instant, is at least doubtful. 
It certainly does not accord with the economy of moral gov- 
ernment disclosed here ; it may not be compatible with it here- 
after. It would moreover seem hardly consistent with that 
play of the will and the moral powers, which in this scene it 
seems the Divine purpose to guard in all moral beings. Such 
simultaneousness might also be impossible in the very nature of 
moral retribution, i. e. a retribution wrought through the moral 
nature. Of such retribution time seems to be a necessary ele- 
ment. It is certainly so here. And as it is so from the nature 
of mind, it may be so evermore. Our sins here are to a great 
extent self-punitive, and work their penalty through long years, 
in their consequences to outward interests, to our persons, and 
especially to our souls. From the nature of mind and the 
continuance of the same moral administration, we may infer 
that sin will always be its own chief punisher, and will show its 
own malignity by accomplishing most dreadful retribution 
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in the sinner’s own moral constitution ; corrupting, blinding, 
poisoning and torturing the soul. But this is the work of 
time—a progressive suicide. Indeed, to this self-punishment of 
sin, we can fix no definite limit. It is of its proper nature to 
spread and diffuse itself in endless penal consequences. It 
goes on ever waxing like a conflagration till death; and its lu- 
rid flames kindle across the gulf of the grave, and must bum 
endlessly on, unless arrested of God. But if the chief punish- 
ment of sin is self-wrought through our moral constitution, it 
manifestly cannot be so simultaneous with the offense as not 
to demand a future. Its penal action and progressive retribu- 
tion are eternal. If they are arrested, there is an arrest of na- 
turallaw. ThatGod will make such an arrest of natural law in 
behalf of impenitent, implacable, ever-persistent offenders, it 
would seem presumptuous to assert. But grant that the neces 
sity of retribution did not, link by link, chain together in con- 
tinuous existence the eternal moments of a sinning soul ; still it 
is clear on the other hand, that the unrepenting, defiant and per- 
sisting sinner cannot claim, as matter of Justice, that God whom 
he ever defies or disobeys, should deliver him by annihilation 
from the natural consequences of his obduracy in crime. Man- 
ifestly he could not demand this as his right. Were God to do 
this, it were of his own mere favor, and that to impenitent, in- 
corrigible guilt. But that such favor could be extended, in 
such cases, consistently with the moral order and highest good 
of being, we are not competent to affirm. 

To speak of an everlasting not-being as an everlasting pun- 
ishment, is in our view a misnomer. Such a doom may bea 
calamity, a loss most dreadful to our instinctive love of exist- 
ence ; but to term it an atonement to justice, is false to the 
proper idea of that word. Satisfaction to justice cannot be 
rendered by a mere negation, or nonentity. Punishment im- 
plies a living and conscious subject. It is evident that in this 
present world, satisfaction of justice to God’s government im 
plies continuance of existence beyond the grave. The human 
mind instinctively feels this when some enormous criminal goes 
out of this life unpunished. We do not feel that such a de 
parture cancels the claims of punishment, but that justice re 
quires he should live hereafter. If he is not thus to live again, 
we cannot help feeling he has escaped ; and the violated senti- 
ment of justice in our minds and in the government of the 
universe, has no atonement. For the human mind does not re 
gard simply ceasing to be, or the forfeiture of existence, # 
such an atonement. Forfeiture is punishment, when it is the 
withdrawal of a right—of that which is one’s own,—not mere- 
ly the refusal to extend a gift or gratuity. Human government 
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for instance, that aims at the prevention of crime rather than 
the absolute satisfaction of justice, does not content itself with 
saying to its subjects, “ If your conduct is virtuous and merito- 
rious, we will bestow on you honors and emoluments; but if 
you commit crimes, we will simply not bestow them ; will sim- 

ly let you alone—do nothing for you—do nothing to you.” 
The mere withholding from vice a reward due to virtue, or the 
withdrawal or non-extension cf a pure gratuity, we do not re- 
gard as punishment or retribution; because the goods taken 
away are not the criminal’s right ; they are in no proper sense, 
the man’s own. So the human mind feels in regard to death 
or cessation of existence, considered as a satisfaction for a life 
of crime. Its sense of justice claims a resurrection, or at least 
an extension, not a cessation of being. Without this, it feels 
the culprit soul cannot be the subject of penalty at all. The 
loss of an attainable or proffered heaven is not properly an 
atonement. For it was never the soul’s right, property or pre- 
rogative. The withdrawment of life was simply the discontin- 
uance of a gratuitous boon, and Nor To BE was simply NOT TO 
—* mere negation of all punishment as well as of all 

vor. 

Punishment is something positive, implying in its very idea, 
a future—a subsequence tocrime. It carries with it also the idea 
of continuing existence, (and we think also the consciousness, 
in its culprit, of the connection between his suffering and his 
crimes, or at least of a guilt deserving such suffering.) That 
this natural justice in view of the moral disorders and inequal- 
ities of this world, requires a future life, seems clear. But 
may not that principle of retribution, which demands an ex- 
tension of the sinner’s existence beyond the grave, ibly 
require its infinite extension? By this law of guilt con- 
stantly demanding a future for punishment, may not the history 
of eternity become that of moment joined to moment, sphere 
tosphere, cycle to cycle, by the iron chain of retribution, 
each drawing on its successor by the everlasting necessity of 
justice. Is any human xcubwheds competent to atlirm it can 
not be so? The essential idea of a soul in endless ruin, is @ 
soul in endless sin, and not only in endless woe. Eternal per- 
dition is not merely the sins of a brief, immature, dim-lit life, 
paid off with an immortality of pain; but it is eternal sinning, 
every moment freshly demanding fresh retribution. For man- 
ifestly, a sinful soul not repenting, though under the scourge of 
retribution, only perpetuates its sin; yea becomes fiercer and 
madder in guilt by its very suffering. 

If a soul has turned to goodness and righteousness, Divine 
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love opens to it the gates of eternal life and bliss; Divine be. 
nevolence and wisdom assure it of immortality. But a sinner 
incorrigible, morally lost—such as our argument here considers, 
—will justice dismiss such a soul from being? To such an w.- 
repenting soul, each moment is a continuance and reiteration 
of its sin, and is adding to the fearful aggregate of guilt; per. 
petual new guilt demanding perpetual new punishment, and 
eee new punishment requiring perpetual new extension 
of being. 

oe. viet age or what change may break this infinitely 
recurring series, and snatch the lost soul from the dreadful 
necessity of justice that must devour his eternal moments as 
fast as they are born? His punishment and guilt are everlast- 
ingly knit together in the constitution of his being, and what 
plea can he urge to the All-just to break this eternal fastening, 
and let the prisoner flee into annihilation ? 

“ But to place a being in a situation where you know he is 
sure to go wrong, and having started in a wrong direction, is 
certain to go on so forever; and yet to refuse to expunge his 
guilty and woful existence! Natural reason rejects the idea 
as incompatible with both the justice and benevolence that 
natural religion must claim in its God.” The gist of the ob- 
jection here lies in God's foreknowledge—that God should know. 
ingly enter on a course involving such results. For, unless we 
have labored in vain, it is by no means warrantable in the 
light of nature to assume in the case of the actually existent 
guilty soul, that either justice, or a wise benevolence, would 
require, or even permit, the extinction of being. But what 
difference does God’s foreknowledge make inthe case? If fore 
knowledge destroys guilt, there is neither no guilt or no fore- 
knowledge of guilt, in the universe. So that all guilt is guilt 
unforeknown, and of course comes under the reasoning already 
advanced, as it regards the possible relations of its continued 
existence to Divine wisdom and justice; or what we term 

uilt, is a misnomer, and we have really no case of morally 
ost souls to provide for in our argument. But obviously, fore- 
knowledge affects not guilt, if it does not take away freedom; 
and certainly it remains to be shown that God’s knowing an 
act before hand, impairs the moral freedom of the actor. God's 
foreknowledge then does not necessarily affect the question of 
justice at all. Indeed it cannot, in the form of the question we 
are considering. If it expunged all guilt, it would, of course, 
render it impossible there should be any such class as that 
about which the objection is raised, i.e. foreknown sinners. 
The term becomes an absurdity. But the question now is not, 
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what shall be done, to those semblantly or by fiction of law 

ilty, but what in case of real and incorrigible offenders ¢ 
Otherwise our question here is rather an arraignment of Di- 
vine justice itself, than an inquiring into its modes of dealing 
with its proper objects. The question of justice then, is not 
one of foreknowledge at all, but of the fairness of man’s trial, 
the reality of his guilt, and the demands of moral order in the 
universe. 

“ But to place man in circumstances often so unfavorable for 
moral trial, and then, when such trial eventuates disastrously as 
must have been foreseen, to refuse to cut short an existence 
which can only be an endless curse—does such a thought har- 
monize with our idea of a Father of mercies? Does it not 
even impugn Divine justice.” But would it be compatible 
with the conception of a Heavenly Father, to place man a¢ all 
in circumstances unfair or inequitable for moral trial? The ob- 
jection is in conflict with itself; it is self-contradictory. The 
premised supposition is as discrepant from Divine goodness 
and equity, as the conclusion which is denied on the ground 
of such alleged discrepancy. We cannot conceive at all of 
God’s creating souls and placing them in circumstances unfair 
for their moral trial, whether the souls thus treated are to be 
doomed to annihilation or to endless woe. But we are not 
prepared to pronounce on the fairness of circumstances of trial, 
till we know more fully what those circumstances are ; till we 
know more fully than we do, the history and character of the 
soul under trial, and understand how much of what we deem 
so unfavorable or even inequitable, is the arrangement of a 
prescient benevolence, in view of a foreseen moral tendency 
or career. We may be sure that however it may seem to us, 
to Him who perfectly sees all things as they are, the conditions 
of trial assigned are in all cases perfectly at one, not only with 
justice but with love. 

But we cannot assume that a trial has been unfair, until we 
know all its circumstances, the antecedents and consequents 
perhaps of the stage of it which we see; nor until we under- 
stand its interior history, hidden in each human soul, and know 
perfectly the action of the reason, the conscience and will, in 
that domain which God’s eye alone penetrates ; as well as the 
infinite complexity of relations—often as subtle and minute as 
they are mighty—to the outward world. We must understand 
all these, and be able to show that there has been a want of 
power, liberty and intelligence, or of opportunity, before we 
are qualified to pronounce any individual case a hard one. In 
short, we are very little qualified to enter completely and 
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truthfully into the real condition of another’s mind, and its ac. 
tual position of probation, so as to be warranted in affirming 
in cases that seem to us most untoward, that there is not even 
there a fair trial of the soul. Even in those instances where 
the judgment of the spectator perhaps hesitates or acquits— 
often even in those instances the consciousness of the individe 
al himself will not absolve him. He feels he has the elements 
requisite to moral probation—freedom, power, knowledge, con- 
science, so that very probably we mistake in our judgment of , 
those forms and conditions of probation in this world, which 
we deem hard cases. There may be much less difference than 
we imagine, in the actual probation of different men ; and the 
—— hardships in our view, may present much less difficul- 
ty in the way of Divine justice disposing at last of all incor- 
rigible and impenitent offenders by one general rule. We lit- 
tle know what favorable checks and compensations—what re- 
medial restrictive and conservative forces—what protection 
from foreseen dangers—what preservatives from foreseen 
errors and crimes—what requisite influences, disciplinary, 
guardian or counteractive, were grouped around the life that 
seemed to us in cireumstances so unfavorable for spiritual safe- 
ty; and depending, perhaps, on those very circumstances that 
_ to us most adverse; much more are we unable to judge 
of the fairness of moral trial until we can see the whole histo 
ry from its mystic origin to the final judgment, and penetrate 
the environment of mystery that encompasses our present life, 
making it seem a moment’s flash out of the infinite darkness. 
Unquestionably there will be at the last no hard cases. Not 
does our argument relate to cases of moral hardships or of un- 
fair trial—if we can suppose there will be such—but to the 
disposition of souls which are to the last truly incorrigible and 
impenitently guilty and morally lost. 

t will therefore be difficult to prove that either Divine just- 
ice or wisdom would be affected in its demands at all, by 
the fact that the ruin of the lost was foreseen, or was accom- 
= by circumstances of —— that seem to us untoward. 

oreover, if God foreseeingly placed man in this life, in cir- 
cumstances affording no fair trial, and of necessity producing 
a moral fall, the proper and equitable rectification (were we to 
run into hypotheses of relief to such a case) would seem to be 
the assignment of another trial under different influences, not 
the expunging from existence of the wretched soul placed per- 
force by its Creator in a course bearing irresistibly to moral 
ruin. Indeed, the attempt by this theory to relieve the seem- 
ing irregularities or inequalities of this life’s probation, doe 
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not by any means go far enough. Starting with the assump- 
tion from which it begins, it goes just far enough to involve 
Divine government in arbitrariness and absurdity. But in 
truth, the idea that a just and good God could place any moral 
being in an unfair moral trial at any time, is not admissible 
for a moment. Yet were it so, manifestly, annihilation were 
no remedy for the injustice. 

Bat it may perhaps be urged that if Divine wisdom and 
justice did not forbid, still Divine love could not create bein 
which it foresaw would be eternally wicked and wretched. 
Bat we are not warranted in assuming this till we can show 
that the holiness and happiness of being is not on the whole, 
in the universal and eternal result, increased either by their 
existence, or by that moral system to which their existence 
attached, and to which an eternal moral ruin as well as salva- 
tion, was necessarily incidental. If that system was for the 
highest good of the universe, notwithstanding their eternal fall, 
then would Divine love pursue it, notwithstanding their 
eternal fall. Only as the necessity of such a system, could it 
have created beings whom it foresaw would become wicked 
and be annihilated, and, as a necessity of such a system, it 
would have created men even if it foresaw for them a destiny 
of endless woe. Divine love we know will do nothing unjust 
orunmerciful ; still it often does things to us strangely terrible. 
Divine love, we feel assured, seeks the highest happiness and 
holiness of being, and must ever do so, though it may have to 
pursue its object through the “everlasting punishment” of the 
everlastingly sinning. 

In truth we know so very little of the history of being, so 
little, indeed, what we ourselves are, or shall be, or perchance 
have been ; we see so very little of God’s infinite plan, that it 
ill becomes us to criticise or dogmatize as regards the adminis- 
tration of the universe, or to prescribe what revelation shall 
teach us as regards the doom which Divine love shall appoint 
for the incorrigibly wicked. The mystery of the present ex- 
istence of moral evil, the unquestionable hideous reality that 
presses right on us here and now, may well make us pause in 
our assumption as regards what God’s wisdom, justice and 
goodness may or may not permit in the infinite future. Nature 
would rather teach us that our highest wisdom is to feel “we 
are of yesterday and know nothing,” and in childlike trust and 
simplicity to receive what God shall please to impart to us, 
hol ing ever steadfast our faith and love. 

God’s foreknowledge can make no difference in regard to 
man’s desert or the fairness of his trial, as long as man acte in 
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perfect freedom; nor can it make any difference in the fing] 
disposition which Divine wisdom, justice and love shall make 
of the lost soul. 

The great question is of human freedom. Freedom neces 
sarily implies power ; power to fall as well as to rise; of rnin 
as well as salvation. “ But a God of love would not have ep 
dued the soul with a freedom involving so fearful a liability” 
You forget that freedom is an inseparable attribute of moral 
personality. It is essential to the definition of virtue. Not 
create souls free! Then he could not have created souls at all. 
Freedom enters into the idea of asoul. Then could not God 
have created beings capable of moral excellence; could not 
have made them in His own likeness. But is not freedom, 
though fearful, a glorious gift? Essential as it is to virtne, 
who would wish it withheld, even though bringing a liability 
to an eternal fall? The chances, the opportunity, the faculty 
of an endless life—even with the risk of an endless ruin—who 
would not regard the offer as a mighty boon? The question 
is, would God create free beings whom he foresaw would 
freely fall? He would, he must, create free souls, if he 
creates any. He has created souls that have thus fallen. But 
seeing them fall, would he not expunge their existence! 
Why then foreseeing, did He create them at all? Moreover, 
he be created, and has seen their fall, and has not expunged 
from being. “ But he will ultimately do it.” Why then did 
he not do it immediately ?—then, when they fell {—at the first 
guilty act? Why not at the second’—the third? Can you 
fix a line at which Divine love shall arrest that guilty and los 
career? Are you sure there is any line? Mere conjecture is 
poor foundation for assumption on a question of this Kind, 

If the reasons for expunging a guilty soul from being are 
not valid for the present moment, but are counterbalanced by 
other considerations of the general interest and exigencies of 
the Divine government, who can affirm they shall not be 
overruled and overridden by such exigencies and interests, for 
ever? This moment, as much as millions of years hence, is 
part of the infinite government of one and the same God. 

Let it not here be urged that we are arguing from the mere 
existence, to the eternity of things—that everything which is 
now may be forever. e can conceive of conditions and ar 
rangements right and beneficent for limited periods, and in view 
of compensative results and changes, which, contemplated a 
eternal, clearly involve wrong or absurdity. We do not a 
sume, therefore, that the present always shall be; but that 
the actually existent has such presumption in its favor, that 
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the burthen of proof is thrown upon him who affirms there is 
to be a change. We may assume that the present shall be, 
until reason has shown why it shall not be, permanent. And 
where it cannot be made evident that a present law or fact or 
mode of Divine government has anything transient or mutable 
about it, but it appears on the other hand, to rest on the es- 
sential nature of things—there we properly infer perpetuity. 
Where perpetuity of present laws and relations does not arena 
involve violations of reason or justice, there the present is pre- 
sumptive and significant of the future. 

But if we can only show by the light of nature possible 
adequate uses in the eternal duration of the wicked—its fitness 
to meet the ever newly due punishment of ever newly accru- 
ing guilt, and to honor ever newly the law ever newly violated ; 
to exhibit, perhaps, to orders of being ever freshly springing 
| from the infinite of God’s love and power, the ever-progressive 
hideousness, hopelessness, and ruin of sin—to present, for ever, 
living objective expressions of God’s will and feeling toward 
sin, and monuments of its eternal desperateness and impo- 
tency; to brace and innerve virtue ever newly born, and 
to discipline and perfect it by labor, conflict and victory—if 
we can show only the possibility of such uses in the immor- 
tality of the wicki, who is prepared to say their immortality 
will contradict either reason or justice or love? Who can ma 
out for us a sure project of che endless future, and mark defi- 
nitely the limit when these present uses of the wicked, and 
their debt to violated law will cease? And till this can be 
done, who is warranted in asserting that natural reason and 
justice teach annihilation? And we wish it to be remembered, 
all through this portion of our argument, that we are not aiming 
here to bring forward positive proofs, from the light of nature, 
of the immortality of the wicked; but to rebut the presump- 
tions against it, which, on the ground of natural reason and just- 
ice, dare, as it seems to us, to wrest scripture from its natural 
interpretation. We do not contend that nature speaks in the 
same clear, positive terms on this point, as in regard to the 
eternal life of the good. Over this question, apart from reve- 
lation, she might hang in awful doubt and fear. But mani- 
festly she is qualified to give to this doctrine no denial, and is 
certainly competent to present insuperable difficulties-to all 
caviling or dogmatizing against express revelation. 

Many persons, we are aware, are led by the natural repug- 
nance and painfulness of the idea of an immortal ruin, and by 
mistaken views, as it seems to us, of Divine benevolence, to 
reject the doctrine. Suffering is repugnant and painful to any 
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benevolent mind; how much more, immortal woe to the up. 
speakable love of God! Spite of all reasoning, they claim 
that the instincts of the Semen mind persistently protest 
against its possibility, in the name of a loving God. “An 
eternal ruin under the rule of a God whose name, whose being 
is love! absurd! monstrous! impossible!” 

But does not even nature teach us that we are wont to feel 
and reason amiss in regard to God’s love, when we venture tp 
make inferences merely from the repugnancy of suffering to 
the benevolent mind. Not that we over-estimate the strength 
or delicacy of Divine love, but that we fail to appreciate the 
force of Divine reason and justice that ever blend with, and 
regulate and—perhaps we go not too far in saying—consti- 
tute it. In all these, and in their blending, Gop 1s Gop; and 
in that word we express his unapproachableness to human con- 
prehension. The love of a father who is a wise and Christian 
disciplinarian to his child, may be incomprehensible to the 
Fejee or Hottentot mother, who hugs her infant to her bosom 
with little more than the affection of brutish instinct; much 
more, God’s love to man may be incomprehensible to human 
thought, inasmuch as the difference in the intellectual and 
somal scale is ineffably greater. 

Love, wisdom and justice, are not in conflict in the Divine 
nature. They are but different aspects of the same Godhead, 
each the perfection of the other; the essence, the soul, the life, 
is one; and when it is affirmed that God is love, it is not im- 
ported that God loves happiness only, and not virtue also—both 
as an end in itself glorious, and also as a means to happiness— 
or loves with a mere blind instinct that has no sympathy with 
justice, or that fails to discern that it and happiness cannot 
dwell apart, or that disregards the relations of moral order and 
law to the true and permanent blessedness of being. God’s love 
is not a mere complacency undiscriminative of moral quali- 
ties in its object, and barring out all pain and displeasure at the 
presentation of guilt; beaming like the sun, alike on all;—a 
marble smile, smiling unchangeably on an Iscariot, or a Paul, 
an Attila, or a Washington! Is our idea of Divine benevo- 
lence, that of a blind, weak, indiscriminate fondness, that is 
the greatest curse that can befal human governments, deadlier 
than even tyranny itself, placed on the seat of empire? No! 
God’s love is wise, and must see that a soul, from its very 
nature, cannot be made blessed except as it is made holy. God's 
love is holy! To it a universe happy—were the thing cor 
ceivable—while in persistent sin, were a spectacle unutterably 
repulsive and horrible! God’s love is just. Its glory must 
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kindle to a consuming fire toward moral evil, both as in itself 
ineffably odious, and as the implacable enemy of happiness. 
Indeed, does not nature, in many things, contradict our finite 
and limited conceptions of Divine benevolence? Does not 
the administration of the world often shock our notions of a 
God of love—a Heavenly Father? Are we not admonished, 
all along in the present scene, that our instinctive sentiments of 
repugnance at pain, and the impressions and expectations we 
might derive from them mee, the Divine benevolence, are 
no measure of God’s government‘ Many things are wrought 
and permitted in nature and Providence, which we should revolt 
from doing or permitting, because we are not God ; e. g. we 
should not roast men in the fire, or plunge them in the sea, or 
starve, or freeze them to death, or kill them by pestilence. 
Our minds would shudder at torturing the infant and the help- 
less with the pangs of mortal disease, and wasting them with 
consumption, or racking them with spasm, or at the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of all ages, and sexes, and characters, by the 
million forms of death of which the world is full. But such 
things are perpetually taking place under the natural gov- 
ernment of God. In truth, nature, if she teaches that God is 
love, tells us also, his love is an awful deep, to us unfathoma- 
ble and often terrible. In the adamantine sternness, the seem- 
ingly pitiless inflexibility of natural law, there looks out upon 
us a God very different from our theophilanthropic dreams, and 
even from the conceptions and expectations which spring u 
inevitably out of the finiteness of ou~ minds. But if God’s 
love breaks not in behaif of the infant, the innocent, or the 
good, the power of cold, heat, poison, plague, fever, electricity, 
or gravitation, are we warranted in presuming he will inter- 
vene to arrest, in case of the incorrigibly and impenitently 
guilty, the natural consequence of their crimes—the course of 
endiess sin and woe, upon which by the laws of their moral 
being their wickedness has embarked them ? 

Nature abundantly intimates to us that whatever may be 
God’s love, it is not such a love as to exclude law and penalty 
from the universe; that it is not such as to prevent scenes in 
this present state terrible and horrible for us to conceive of ; 
that it is capable of a fearfyl rigor and sternness; that it holds 
in wonderful combination opposite absolutes; a feeling most 
quick and exquisite ; a kindness, sympathy and tenderness most 
gentle and delicate; a patience and forbearance that seem 
passionless as marble ; an indifferency and impartiality like 
the action of mechanic forces; and at the same time a decision 
the most sharp, abrupt and final, a wrath terrible and rapid as 
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the lightning, and a resolve that moves slow, solemn, resistles 
and relentless as the tread of fate. It is a love whose sengj- 
bility is exquisite and whose nerve is iron, past thought. Not 
like human love, its tenderness is never weak ; its intensity is 
never passion; its fondness is never blind. It never dotes; 
never vacillates; never makes a false move; never takes s 
backward. It is ever wise, true, strong, just. Its vision is of 
uncounted ages ; its sympathy with the universe; all being is 
its child; it pulsates through eternal duration, each moment; 
infinity and eternity are perpetually quickened with its life 
throb, kindling alike on the soul of the infant and the arch 
angel, living in distinctive impulse each moment and throngh 
millions of ages, in each mote and through the awful spaces of 
the stellar abysses, the vital force of all order, beauty, holi- 
ness and bliss. Now a God of such love nature reveals to us 
She speaks of him as the Incomprehensible—* his foots 
in the great deep and his ways past finding out.” She tells us 
we are not his measure. Our finite notions cannot compass or 
define him. His ways—presented to our limited vision, and 
to our capacity of ideas of one order at a time, incompetent to 
blend absolute justice and absolute love at once into one 
Divine life—must often perplex, distress, shock and terrify us. 
To our unhallowed marl og #1 glory often blasts; his beauty 
often appals. In his government dreadful discrepancies seem 
to yawn. Inconsistencies eternal and implacable seem to 
wrestle! Variant aspects, widely divergent as voclcanic moun- 
tain peaks up-piercing to different skies through a vast and 
stormy main, serving as index fingers of antagonistic forces 
and opposite movements, but having their point of unity in 
the dark and central powers of the earth’s heart—variant 
aspects like these, of look as opposite as the earth’s poles, but 
having their steadfast unity in awful and profound mystery, 
far below our vision and our soundings, seem to us like a duality 
or diversity of supreme power; love and justice appearing 
as discrepant forces in the Godhead, working in awful isola 
tion and absoluteness, often in seeming antagonism, yet har- 
monized in the infinite deeps of the Divine nature. Such is 
nature’s exhibit of Divine love. It teaches us to beware of 
contradicting or wresting from their obvious sense, statements 
of Divine government in an inspired record, simply because 
they offend our instinctive sensibilities to pain, or conflict with 
our finite notions of infinite wisdom and love. Those state 
ments may surprise, startle or shock us, and still we may well 
hesitate before rejecting them; for we find similar utterances 
of God in nature. 
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On the whole, listening simply to the voice of natural 
theology, we should not only pronounce the Divine adminis- 
tration one of adamantine nerve, so to speak, and of implicit 
adherence to ponent law, but should feel that evidently terri- 
ble is the malady of this world, and terrible in firmness and 
sternness must be the treatment exhibited to it. Part of our 
moral disease clearly is, that we become insensible to the pres- 
ence or deadliness of that disease ; and hence we fail to under- 
stand or sympathize with God’s therapeutics. It is only. in the 
light of his measures of government, manifesting his feelin 
and judgment, that nature can at all approach to a fitting esti- 
mate of its malignity and desperateness, or properly forecast 
its doom. 

Looking at the phenomena of the present life in the light of 
nature only, we cannot fail to feel that God’s rule is an infini- 
tade, endlessly complicated with relations of which we can 
discern but few, and those few we can but dimly and briefly 
trace; and that in the infinite of time, spheres, characters and 
orders, over which that rule extend, we are ill-qualified to 
afirm what may or may not be, or to prescribe for revelation 
the destiny of a morally lost being. 

Of this at least nature may assure us, Divine love will take 
counsel of Divine wisdom and justice. These will be directive 
forces in the car of the Godhead. Love may be the impellin 


spirit that is in the wheels; these, the eyes on the rings, hi 
and dreadful, that looked as they rolled. 
In at happiness, the Divine mind must love—oh, how 
~~ 


inexorably er, law, righteousness and holiness; for with- 
out these, happiness were an impossibility. Out of the eternal 
deep of God’s love must rise not only the throne of mercy, 
but of judgment. His justice must be as mighty as everlast- 
ing, and as unfathomable as his love. The great and terrible 
mystery is not so much what God’s love will do with the 
impenitent wicked hereafter, as that he should permit them to 
be at all. Being here and before his judgment throne, the 
course of Divine administration towards them, seems single 
and plain, viz: “tribulation and anguish upon every soul” 
that fears not God and obeys not his commandments; and 
that so long as the offender re to fear and to obey. Iflove 
does not interrupt moral law now—if it does not intervene to 
save those whom it has created and placed in their present 
sphere and circumstances for trial, from the consequences, 
natural or penal, of their crimes—if we are not at li to 
suppose it will interrupt that law at the grave, but the crimes of 
this life will reach after — in the next, and claim, as 
VOL. XIV. , 
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advocates of annihilation admit, vast ages there for atonement 

to justice, how can we fix a date beyond which Divine love 

shall no more listen to Divine justice, and shall arrest the 

sentence which moral government must ever freshly pronounce 

against ever freshly perpetrated guilt, through everlasting 
ears. 

“ But the aspect of an immortal ruin shocks and appals us! 
Its loathsomeness and misery, they are unutterably repellant 
and horrible.” And does this disprove its reality? Does not 
this life present innumerable objects under the Divine adminis- 





tration, that fill us with ineffable disgust and terror? Are § 


there not in it scenes of suffering, crime and shame—aspects 
of disease, squalidness and cruelty, that fill us with inconceiva- 
ble loathing and horror? The hospital, the madhouse, the 
conflagration, the horrors of war, of pestilence and famine— 
the sack of cities, the midnight murder, the martyrdom by 
starvation, or sword, or imprisonment, or the prolonged mali 

nant torture of the weak, defenseless and the innocent—could 
all such scenes and facts of past history, or even of the present, 
be arrayed before us, what mortal eye could bear the bla- 
zon? What human mind would not go mad at the sights and 
sounds as of an opened hell? Yet a pure, just, holy, lovi 

God is present to all these, and has been through all history 
Yea, not present only, but giving force and vitality, each 
moment, to all material causes and efficiencies engaged in the 
horrid work ; arming the frost and fire, the poison and steel, 
and the pestilence, with the power of torture and of death; 
and giving to nerve, bone and fibre, its necessity to thrill and 
throb with pain. Will a man deny that these are, because 
they shock his sensibilities and excite his horror? A man 
refuses to believe in the future course of Divine justice, because 
its penalties are terrible and revolting to his thought! But 
how unsafe is such a rule of belief or disbelief. How many 
things in our world does a God of infinite love and compassion 
permit ; yea, actually, directly accomplish, which man, cruel, 
selfish, and with blunted sensibility as he is, could not bear! 
To burn, stab, torture, rack, starve the good, the pure, the 
gentle, the innocent, the helpless,—he would not permit these 
to take place before him, he having power to prevent them. 
Yet on how many such scenes does Almighty and All-wise 
love look down, age after age! Yea, more, on how many 


infants, children, innocent and good, does he actually send the 
horrors of frost, flood, fire and pestilence! The shrieks of the 
starving, the burning, the drowning, the plagne-stricken—do 
they rise into the ears of a deaf God You would not for worlds, 
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by your act, cause, or could you prevent, permit that outcry 
of ‘ide and fear! Will rol therefore, hee that God causes 
or permits it? Are you the measure of ? Are there not 
phenomena under the rule of Almighty love, which you can- 
not comprehend nor even bear to contemplate? Is it safe to 
reason from our wounded or offended tastes or sensibilities, to 
the Government of God? The child thus reasoning from his 
sensibilities to aspects of suffering, and from his inability to 
appreciate the necessity of justice, might disbelieve in the 
reality of human punishments. Scourging, imprisonment, capi- 
tal punishment, would appal and revolt him. How little ade- 
quate is our childhood of being, to measure the fitness or 
necessity of the punishment inflicted by Divine government! 
As it regards what Drvove Taste may or may not Be we 
are ill qualified to judge, save from what we see. e Infinite 
Mind grasping at once the eternal whole of thi all causes 
with their consequences, not the evil only by itself, but also its 
infinite relations to good; considering every thing with its 
checks, balances, limitations and issues, and with the resultant 
of all forces ever bearing to the highest holiness and bliss,—is 
not affected as the finite and limited mind of man, seeing 
only one object at once. Everything appears in its true com- 
binations and relations. Each Individual thing is part only of 
the universal idea. What seems evil and diecord, and is so 
in itself, becomes as it were part of the universal harmony. 
Evil is to God ever apparent as limited, girt round and con- 
trolled by his own wisdom, goodness and power. 

Thus, to the Divine mind, the evil permitted in the universe 
may ever stand connected with the to which ‘it is inci- 
dent or ministrant. If, therefore, infinite wisdom, justice and 
love, find reason for the endless continuance of a soul in ruin, 
we may be sure their behests will not be overruled by those of 
taste ; or rather those of taste will be sure to conform to them, 
so that on the universe in its complete, composite idea, the Di- 
vine mind may look with eternal delight, as on a picture, the 
total effect of which gratifies and delights ; the gloomy shades, 
and rough and deformed aspects, in some arte, bein made to 
heighten the ultimate effect of supreme beauty and blessed- 
ness, harmonizing the effect of the whole. We can hardly rea- 
son from an impression on our finite mind to that on the mind 
of God, who sees all consequences in their causes, and feels the 
universal and eternal in each moment and each individual, 
and in whose thought everything translates itself into its sum 
of influences and effects through everlasting duration. 

Moreover, nature cannot but feel that the Divine taste, or 
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sensibility to beauty, must be quite as much offended and 
pained by sin as by suffering ; yea, less pained by sin in suffer. 

, than by sin exultant and triumphant. at aspect of 
things could have been more revolting and utterly loathsome, 
than that of the ancient world, as given by the graphic pen of 
Paul, with the truthfulness of inspiration, in the Epistle to the 
Romans. Could any spectacle have more strongly tempted 
taste as well as love to blot it out from being? Yet how le 
God endured it! True, that spectacle was not hell, nor those 
ages eternity. But the example carries the principle, that the 

vine mind, with its ineffable love of moral beauty and bliss, 
still does keep in existence, and for long periods, examples un- 
speakably violative of both; in ewistence, We say, not 
merely permits: for in him all life and being subsist. Nor do 
we know that there is any obvious limit to this principle, either 
as regards the degree of guilt and misery permitted, or the 
time of their sufferance. If simply God’s almightiness or ho- 
liness, or His aversion to guilt a misery, could have sufficed 


to prevent such a spectacle, then they could have never been at 
all. At what point, then, will they suffice for the utter removal 
of such offense from the universe? When the ends to be se 
cured by its admission shal] be achieved? But when shall that 
be? And are we assured its end shall not be one of everlast- 
ingly pro ive achievement? 


“ But this is only endured for a limited time, and then com- 
pensated by the infinite flowing from it, and to which it is 
a necessary incident.” But are we sure this relation of evil » 
an efficient or incident of good, is of limited date? Are w 
sure we are especially fallen on that cycle in eternity when this 
relation is subsistent? that a relation which has continued from 
we know not what awful date in the past eternity till now, is 
one means to be with our own period of trial eternally cut 
0 


Indeed, is not our devised finite system of equivalents and 
balances, and of compensative stages and cycles, entirely in- 
competent, applied as a measure to eternal government? Can 
we thus distribute and set off eternity with metes and bounds, 
assigning to one part, one plan and agp in Divine econo- 
my, and to another part, another? We may thus measure off 
and arrange some limited act, interest, or cycle init. But can 
we limit the scope and date of principles and relations in an 
administration which has neither beginning nor end? Do we 
not find ourselves bewildered and confounded, yea, abashed 
and astonished, when we come formally to postulate our as 
sumptions of the system of the uniyerse thus. “To this point, 
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from eternity, God shall permit the existence of evil; beyond 
it not at all.” “To this, from beginningless being, God shall 
create new orders of intelligent and moral existence; beyond 
it, for ever and ever, none at all.” “To this date, from ever- 
lasting, shall evil be an efficient or incident of the highest 
good ; but beyond this date that relation shall unto everlasting 
no more subsist.” ‘To this point, from eternity, is probation ; 
beyond this, unto eternity, is simply retribution.” When we 
say that a period in which such a relation exists, and which 
never had beginning, is compensated by one in which that rela- 
tion shall not be at all, and which shall never have an end—do 
we not feel, when we use such phrases and attempt to sift them, 
that we employ terms with no intelligible import, or are essay- 
ing to handle estimates as much beyond our grasp as the dis- 
tances and forces of the material universe ; that we are attempt- 
ing to guage and measure by each other, things that are utterly 
incommensurable? as much as the dialect of different senses ? 
or to adjust and distribute a scheme we can no more ponder 
and balance, than that infinite order in which our solar system is 
the minutest sparklet, and the wilderness of galaxies and nebu- 
le, suffusing immensity, are but the brief-hung curtain of the 

Eternal One, whose administration we think to distribute and 
regulate? We are utterly baffled and lost in the effort. But 
if we cannot do this ; if we cannot enter into the council cham- 
ber of God and read the programme of eternal government, 
we cannot limit the duration of the reasons which we may 
suppose now induce God to permit the existence of evil. Are 
we then warranted in limiting the duration of evil itself? If 
this relation of efficiency or incidency to good overcomes the 
repugnance of the Divine mind to its existence now, may it 
not, for anght nature can show, do the same infinite 
hence / We ask, may it not—without affirming that it ; 
for we are not endeavoring by an argument from man’s finite- 
ness and ignorance, to build a positive conclusion for the Eter- 
nal future. This would be to imitate the very presumption 
which we are attempting to expose. Our argument claims that 
nature herself sendin the foll of dogmatism as re. the 
continuance of the existence of the wicked ; especially of as- 
suming their annihilation, because an immortal ruin shocks our 
pe sensibilities and must offend the Divine taste for beauty 
and bliss. 

But if the endless existence of the wicked does not contra- 
dict God’s manifestation of himself to the human reason as a 
God of wisdom, justice and love, on the other hand it might 
seem that Divine veracity were well-nigh pledged to such a 
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continuance of being through our moral constitution. Thro 
that constitution with each act and each moment of guilt in 
ourselves, there is an accompanying prophecy of the future. 
Indeed this sense of a future is part of the consciousness of 
guilt. That consciousness is predictive of retribution. Through 
our moral constitution also, sentence of doom is pronounced on 
each act of wrong we witness in others ; and this sentence of 
doom also prophecies a future existence as due to retribution, 
in case of the evil-doer escaping iustice here. But if our moral 
eer nage Cm ae a future existence as a requisite comple 
ment to earthly guilt, will not that same constitution, if our 
conscience acts there as here, and with each guilty act asso 
ciates a similar prophecy of punishment, requiring time for 
execution, also subjoin to that future guilty existence perpet- 
ual continuation for the same cated But this voice of our 
moral constitution, is the voice of God the creator, speaking 
through it. 

That the doctrine of the immortality of the wicked does not 
so violently shock and offend natural reason, as objectors to it 
claim, is manifest from the fact that natural religion has so ex- 
tensively embraced it; indeed, that through the material 
world, through providence, and the consciousness of the he 
man mind, an impression of this doctrine almost common 
enough to implicate the veracity of our moral constitution has 
been inwrought into human thought, is evident in looking at 
the creeds of ancient and modern nations. To this end testify 
the eternal labors of the children of night and sin in the 
ancient mythologies. To the same point witness the popular 
wae and the poesy of the million under the natural religion 
of the ancient world; occidental, hyperborean, and oriental. 
We are aware there was extensively pervading the philosophy 
of those nations, an esoteric system,—springing from that re- 
pugnancy of our feelings to the idea of endless pain and sin, to 
which we have alluded in the course of this argument,—which 
imagined schemes of future purgation and restoration. But 
the thought and phrase that floated through the million, said 
and sung in mythic story and religious festival, exhibits no 
shrinking from forms of speech that, to popular impression, 
would convey the doctrine of immortal punishment, and 
which prove that there was in the popular mind no such revolt 
from it as true and just, however painful and terrible. And 
there is no evidence that the multitudes received the language 
employed, with restrictions on its popular and natural import, 
such as philosophic systems might attempt then, as now, to 
impose. Now on such vague and popular thought and lan- 
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we build no positive system. But they avail more than 
abstruse and esoteric philosophies, to exhibit the aspect which 
the doctrine presents to the tf common sense or common 
feeling of humanity, and to show that the doctrine is by no 
means 80 repugnant to natural reason and conscience as its im- 
ers claim. This suffices for our present purpose, which is 
to show that nature at least presents no valid presumption 
against the doctrine of the perpetuated existence of the 
wicked, but leaves the field open and clear for revelation. 
Thus we have seen nature attesting most clearly and un- 
equivocally to a future life for all, and an immortal life for the 
; and if not as unmistakably and irresistibly demonstra- 
ting the endless existence of the wicked, at least she presents 
no insuperable difficulties and objections. The difficulties at- 
taching peculiarly to this part of the doctrine of immortality, 
are not so much the product of natural reason or of observa- 
tion, as of the natural revolt of our feelings at all suffering, 
and especially at the aspect of immortal sin and woe. e 
find the doctrine so far from being repugnant to the natural 
reason and conscience, that it is embodied extensively in the 
creed of natural religion itself, the world over. Nor do we find 
it compassed round with logical difficulties different from what 
attach to facts and doctrines which we know to be true in the 
resent world. We will not therefore pronounce it proven, as 
in case of the immortality of the good, but not repugnant to 
nature; indeed, as countenanced by her, though waiting still 
the confirmation of revelation. The doctrine of immortality 
generally, for the good as well as the evil, awaited such a con- 
mation ; first, because, as our whole argument is based on 
God’s being and character, and as these became clouded over 
by superstition and guile of men, a revelation became needful 
not only for asserting clearly this doctrine, but for bringing 
out that idea of God from which the future life and its des- 
tinies must spring. ? 
There was need of revelation also to counteract the im- 
pressions of sense, which for all practical effects at least, mas- 
tered a world sunk in sensualism. Though men might b 
reflection arrive at the assurance of a spiritual and fc life, 
it requires a degree of reflection in order to do it, which is b 
no means a universal characteristic of mankind, and to which 
the vast multitude of men, especially in ruder stages of cul- 
ture, are indisposed or incompetent. Men to a - extent, 
therefore, need to be taught this truth positively, expressly, 
and by living and striking examples, in order to give it requis- 
Ite power over them. To arrive at it analytically and reflect- 
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ively, so far exceeds the ability or industry of most men, and 
would be achieved with such feeble assurance, that this 
conservative and purifying doctrine could have but slight in. 
fluence on the masses of mankind. 

There was also need of revelation to counteract the terrible 
and overmastering impressions of the circumstances of death. 
The form of physical death is most appalling. “ All we know 
or dream or fear of agony,” are, to our seeming, gathered in 
it. It seems like a mortal crisis in being; and the process of 
dissolution, its loathsomeness and horror, its seeming utter 
destruction of at least the house and organism of life, and then 
the utter disappearance of the being from all the ways and in- 
terests of this world—all these must have tended powerfull 
to produce, at least on the unthinking mass, the idea of anni- 
hilation—the reduction of the being to utter nothing. 

Nothing is more sad and affecting than the utterances which 
human nature in its fear, sympathy or despondence has give 
forth under the impression of these outward terrors of death. 
From the rudest and most cultivated ages alike—in the old Saga 
and Runic rhyme, in the Orphic lyrics and in Indian and 
tian myth, and in the elegiac and didactic song of the ancient 
Arab and the Hebrew, in the ms of Homer and Hesiod, as 
also of Solomon and Moses, this feeling breaks out on us, often 
in strains of exquisite sweetness and of ineffable melancholy, the 


vesper dirge o ee — as on the borders of eternal 
ove, fea 


night. Art and ~~ r and sorrow wove thus their 
cypress wreath over the endless sleep of the tomb; painting, 
sculpture and music expressed and perpetuated the deep plaint 
of nature consciously under fate. How sad and despondent 
the strain that comes down to us from the elder world, even 
from the muse of Inspiration : 


whence I shall not return, even to the land of darkness and the shad- 
ow of death: 


“ A land of darkness, as darkness itself: and of the shadow of death, with- 
out any order, and where the light is as darkness.”* 


To this responds, more sadly and despairingly still, the dirge 
of Heathen Poesy. 


“The meanest herb we trample in the field, 
Or in the garden nurture, when its leaf 
In Autumn dies, forebodes another Spring, 
And from brief slumber wakes to life again : 
Man wakes no more! Man, peerless, valiant, wise, 
Once chilled by death, sleeps hopeless in the dust, 
A long, unbroken, never-ending sleep.” + 





* Job x, 21 and 22. + Moschus, Epit. Bion. 
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And again : 
“ Down th that yawnin the grave, 
Wn i ta 
Shall si e t, the , the brave, 
Down to Bye shore, 
Where, by the hush of sullen wave, 
They sleep forevermore.”* 


Now there was required some direct declaration from be- 
yond that dark “bourne whence no traveler returns;” light 
from the realm “ of darkness and shadow of death where the 
light was as darkness ;” voices coming from the land of the si- 
lent; to infuse confidence and animating assurance into the 
human mind ; or to throw over human passion and crime a 
practical curb in the terror of the judgment to come. To these 
ends there was needed a revelation; and for these the Spirit 
spake through the Divine Word, and the great Life and Light 

among the children of men. 

ere, for the present, we leave the ment. If it has ac- 
complished its aim, it has dispelled imagined presumptions and 
prejudgments of nature coming between the human mind and 
the inspired oracle of celestial doom. It leaves humanity 
before a revealed throne of judgment, ready in humble candor 
and reverence, to hear and interpret the award of Him that 
sitteth thereon. 


The foregoing article has been prepared by an eminent wri- 
ter at the request of the Conductors of the New Englander, on 
the proposal of a gentleman in New York, who offered a gener- 
ous compensation for it, and who intends to republish it with a 
reply to be written in defense of the notion that the wicked 
will be annihilated. 

In another article, which will probably appear in our next 
number, the Scriptural argument will be presented. 





* Poetry of the Ancients, p. 288. 
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Select Works of Rev. Thomas Boston, Minister of Ettrick. With a Memoir of 
his Life and Writings. Royal 8vo. pp. 784. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1855. Price $2.00. 

Tue writings of Thomas Boston have had a good degree of popularity 
for more than a century, especially among the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land. Whatever differences of opinion may prevail respecting some of 
his theological statements, his thoughts for the most part are eminently 
scriptural, and express the substantial and saving truths of the gospel. 
Among his first publications was “Human Nature in its Fourfold 
State,” in which the following propositions are discussed : I. What man 
was in his state of innocence, as God made him. II. What he is in the 
state of corrupt nature, as he hath unmade himself. JIL. What he 
must be in a state of grace, as created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
&c. IV. What he shall be in his eternal state, as made by the Judge 
of all either perfectly happy, or completely miserable, and that forever, 
In less than fifty years after the death of Boston, the “ Fourfold State’ 
had passed through more than twenty editions; which fact is evidence 
of its great popularity and usefulness. It has probably been one of the 
most useful religious books ever published. It has been a source of in- 
struction, and admonition, and counsel, and consolation to multitudes of 
many generations. When Boston received the first bound copy of this 
book, in 1720, he says: “I did, on the morrow after, spread it before 


the Lord in oe or his blessing to go out with it, and to be entailed 


on it, while I live, and when I am gone.” Thousands can testify to the 
gracious return of that prayer. 

In addition to the “Fourfold State,” this volume contains “The 
Crook in the Lot,” illustrating the Divine Sovereignty and Wisdom in 
the trials of life; “A View of this and the other World ;” “ Discourses 
on Prayer,” and other occasional sermons. The Christian public are 
greatly indebted to the Carters for the re-publication of works of this 
class. Boston’s Select Works will prove to be a profitable addition to 
that portion of every minister’s library which he is accustomed to read. 
Bible Light from Bible Lands. By Rev. Joszrn Anprrson, Helensburgh, Scot- 

land. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1856. Price 75 cts. 

This is an interesting and instructive book; it verifies, and illustrates, 
and explains a multitude of predictions, descriptions and allusions, in 
both the Old and New Testament. The author in his travels through- 
out the Holy land, made the Bible his guide-book; he sought in the 
varieties of natural scenery, and in the manners and customs of orien- 
tal life, a clearer understanding of those portions of scripture, which refer 
to national peculiarities, interesting localities, and the conduct and rela- 
tions of men generally. The book is a useful and entertaining com- 
mentary on some of the most significant parts of the Bible, and has 
oo to all readers a more permanent value than ordinary books of 
travel. 
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The End: or The Proximate Signs of the Close of this Dispensation. By the 
Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D., London. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 
New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

Without subscribing to the peculiar opinions of Dr. Cumming 
respecting the speedy Advent of our Lord, we can commend this book 
for its practical instruction on some most solemn and interesting sub- 
jects. The author shows an excellent spirit, and illustrates the great 
truths of the gospel mg and eloquently. Most readers will won- 
der, if they do not smile, at his extraordinary facility in connecting the 
prophetic utterances of Scripture with historical events, and the re- 
markable occurrences of the present time. 

“The Time of the End.” By a Congregationalist. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co, 1856. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

The doctrine of this book, or of the Author, is that the advent of 
our Lord, his personal reign on earth, will precede the Millenium; and 
that the present time is the period immediately anterior to the ushering 
in of the new dispensation. It contains essays, lectures, and opinions 
by eminent divines, who in different ages have endeavored to find the 
fulfillment of prophecies respecting “The End,” either in their own 
times, or during the present century. We find that more than three 
hundred years ago, Luther believed that all the signs which were to 
precede the last day had already wo Among other signs of the 
end named by him was this, that “ the Kingdom of Rome is declining to 
its fall.” Dr. Cumming now finds an awful, a terrible characteristic of 
the last days in the increase and spread of Popery. It is not impossi- 
ble that the Minister of Crown Court may have misapprehended “ the 
signs of the times” as widely as did the Monk of Erfurt. 

A Body of Divinity : wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Religion are 
Explained and defended. By Tuomas Rivexiey, D. D. A new edition, 
revised, corrected, and illustrated with notes by the Rev. John M. Wilson. 
In two Volumes. Royal 8vo. pp. 647, 666. Robert Carter & Brothers. 
New York: 1855. Price $4.00. : 

These large volumes embrace the theological lectures of Dr. Ridgeley, 
delivered to the students of the oldest Independent college in Britain. 
They were published first in 1731, after he had filled the chair of Theol- 
ogy twenty years; and are probably the substance of his yearly 
lectures carefully revised and corrected from time to time, during the 
period of his professorship. The work is evidently the fruit of earnest 
and matured thought. On its first publication, it was received with 
such general approbation in England and Scotland, that a second edi- 
tion was soon demanded. Since then it has been several times repub- 
lished in England, and twice in this country. 

_Dr. Ridgeley adopted the Assembly’s Larger Catechism as a sort of 
directory to the order of his thoughts on the various heads of divinity ; 
though he was not satisfied merely to expand the particular ideas of 
that summary of truth. He was an independent thinker, and not dis- 
posed to receive any digest of doctrines, of his own times, as entirely 
faultless. In reference to his views of some theological questions, he 
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says :—“ If I have explained any doctrine, or given the sense of any 
Scripture, in a way somewhat different from what is commonly receiv. 
ed om never done it out of the least affectation of singularity, or 
taken pleasure in going out of the beaten path; but have had as 
a regard to the footsteps of the flock, as is consistent with that li 
of thinking and reasoning which we are allowed to use, who conclude 
nothing to be an infallible rule of faith, but the inspired writings.” 
The theology of Dr. Ridgeley is by no means antiquated ; and 
divinity students may find, in his comprehensive and clear views of 
doctrine, valuable instruction, though enjoying the tuition of the best 
of living Lecturers. 


Napoleon at St. Helena: or Interesting Anecdotes and Remarkable Convers. 
tions of the Emperor, a the five and a half years of his captivity. By 
Joun 8. C. Assorr. New York: Harper & Brothers. Royal 8vo. pp. 662. 
New Haven: E. Downes. 

Sir Archibald Alison speaks of the Emperor Napoleon as “ equal to 
Alexander in military oditevinnstt, superior to Justinian in legal inform 
ation, sometimes second only to Bacon in political sagacity, i 
at the same time, the inexhaustible resources of Hannibal, and the aé- 
ministrative powers of Caesar.” A Frenchman of whom an Englishman 
can thus speak, must have far greater claims to our attention than is 
suggested by the above testimony ; especially as this particular Freneb- 
man, more than any other, has been the object of vulgar abuse and cal- 
umny on the part of the British Government and people. Mr. Abbott has 
here skillfully compiled from many volumes, the remarkable convers- 
tions of the Emperor, during his captivity. And certainly the free er 
pression of his thoughts on his own wonderful course, and his unjust 
imprisonment, and on moral and political subjects, is well fitted to 
awaken the interest of the reader. The perusal of these pages will be 
likely to elicit much sympathy for the great sufferer, while subjected to 
the gross insults of an ungenerous foe. 


Mezico and its —— By Rosert A. Witsox. With Illustrations. New 
rothe 


rs. 1855. New Haven: E. Downes 


This book is not merely the details of a traveler’s adventures and ex- 
perience, but embraces also many facts of Mexican history, from the 
Conquest to the present time. As Mr. Wilson dedicates his work to 
“The American Party,” it was necessary that a good portion of it should 
relate to Romish Priests, Monasteries, Monks, &c. e general info 
ence of Romanism there, as iu all countries, where that religion is dom 
inant, is unquestionably evil,—impoverishing the people, and debasing 
them in mind and morals. The moral and religious state of Mexico, 
as herein depicted, could not well be worse. 

Mr. Wilson’s views of the rebellion in Texas, and its annexation t 
the United States, are wholly unsatisfactory. The most southern 12t 
Section Know-Nothing could not more carefully conceal the real object 
of that disgraceful affair. All the world knows, if anything is known, 
thai the extension of slavery was the controlling question ‘ton first to 


York: Harper & 
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last. Not content with ignoring the subject of slavery, in this relation, 
Mr, W. asserts, against the rights of Mexico, a claim to Texas on the 
part of the United States, resting on “ the necessity for more land, on 
which to settle her rapidly augmenti ulation.” In the spirit of a 
oung fillibuster, who has tasted blood, he adds,—‘‘ Once in ten years 
she (the United States) requires a portion of the wild land nominally 
belonging to Mexico, and once in ten years she must take it.” 
The book as a whole is interesting and instructive. 


B SSebers = 


2. 


The Works of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life and Final Memorials. 
By Sir Tuomas Noon Tatrourp. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1855. New Haven: E. Downes, 


These volumes, embracing the Letters of Charles Lamb, the Essays 
of “ Elia,” and various other productions of that singular genius, are cer- 
tainly among the most readable and entertaining of English books. 

Lamb had enemies enough who spoke lightly of his literary attain- 
ments,—some who derided him, and some who despised him—yet he had 
many fast and loving friends, who understood his character, and appre- 
ciated his talents; whose names linked with his in the — —- 
will tuate his fame in distinguished company. Geo yer, God- 
ene Barton, William ‘fadliee Leigh Hunt, Thomas Barnes, 
Cary, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Talfourd, all men of genius and 
various talent, were the literary companions and familiar friends of 
Lamb. 

His writings are for the most part of a healthful and agreeable char- 
acter; full of strange conceits, and of the earnest wit, and marked by 
a wonderful felicity of quaint expression. His style is peculiarly his 
own, at variance from all acknowledged models, yet exceedingly pleas- 
ant in its singularity. He was a great stutterer, but “no one ever stam- 
mered out such fine, piquant, deep, eloquent things.” He was a humor- 
ist of the highest pl a wit in some respects, superior to Sydney 
Smith. His quaint, grotesque expressions have often an intense mean- 
ing; and they do not lose their significancy by repetition, or by dis- 
tance from the surroundings in which they originated. 

One of the most ludicrous incidents of Lamb's life, was his conduct 
at Drury Lane, when the fate of his farce (Mr. H.) was decided. He sat 
in the front of the pit, and joined in the applause with which the farce 
began: and when the audience became uneasy, and showed signs of re- 
sentment, he gave way to the common feeling and hissed and hooted as 
loudly as any of his neighbors. Writing to Manning, he says of his 
treatment at the Theatre, “ Hang ’em, how they hissed! it was not a 
hiss neither, but a sort of frantic yell, like a congregation of mad geese, 
with roaring sometimes like bears, mows and mops like apes, some- 
times snakes, that hissed me into madness. "Twas like St. Anthony’s 
temptations. Mercy on us, that God should give his favorite children, 
men, mouths to s with, to discourse rationally, to promise smoothly, 
to flatter agreeably, to encourage warmly, to counsel wisely, to sing 
with, to drink with, and to kiss with, and that they should turn them 
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into mouths of adders, bears, wolves, hyenes, and whistles like tempest, 
and emit breath through them like distillations of aspic poison, to asperse 
and vilify the innocent labors of their fellow-creatures who are desirous 
to please them! Heaven be pleased to make the teeth rot out of them 
all, therefore !” 


India—Ancient and Modern, Geographical, Historical, Political, Social, and Re. 
ligious ; with a particular account of the State and Prospects of Christianity, 
By Davin O. Attex, D. D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 8vo. pp. 618 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Nearly thirty years ago, the writer of this book went to India, as 4 
Missionary of the American Board. Impaired health obliged him to 
return home in 1853 ; since which time, he has been most usefully em- 
ployed in preparing a history of that interesting country and people 
It is evidently the result, not only of great research, but of careful ob- 
servation, and familiar acquaintance with the people of India, durings 
quarter of a century. By his protracted residence in the comugt 
occupation, and facilities for intercourse with the people, he was aband- 
antly qualified to speak of their customs and institutions, and impart 
the most reliable information concerning their present condition and 
prospects. In all respects the book is of great value, and will find its 
place among standard historical works. 

The subjects of which it treats are presented in the following order: 
Ancient India, or the Hindu Period; the Mohammedan Period; the 
European Period; the English Government of India; the Religious 
Customs and Manners of the Inhabitants; the History of Christianity, 
and its Present State and Prospects. 


The Parabolic Teaching of Christ: or the Engravings of the New Testament, 
By Rev. D. T. K. Daummonp, Edinburgh. Robert Carter & Brothers, Nev 
ork. 1855. 8vo. pp. 440. Price $1.50. 


Mr. Drummond includes in his idea of Parable, all the imagery o 
the New Testament as found in the teachings of our Lord, whether 
called more exactly, allegory, or proverb, or parable. His principle of 
interpretation as applied to the parables, is that suggested by Tholuck, 
which presumes that there is import in every single point, and only de 
sists from seeking it, when either it does not result without forcing, or 
when we can clearly see that this or that circumstance was merely 
added for the sake of giving intuitiveness to the narrative. Parables 
which relate to the same subject are gathered together in the following 
order :—those which relate to the Kingdom of darkness, its ruler and 
subjects ; those which illustrate the person and character of Christ; 
those which refer to the experimental work of grace in the heart ; those 
which describe the reception and progress of the Gospel in the world; 
and those which refer to the second coming of our Lord. A thorough 
ly evangelical spirit pervades this work; and it has evidently been 
written with the earnest wish that it might add to the religious know! 
edge, and spiritual life of the reader. It is certainly well adapted to 
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secure this result, and will be welcomed as a valuable commentary on 
some of the most interesting-portions of the New Testament. 


Dreams and Realities in the life of a Pastor and Teacher. By theauthor of Roll- 
ing Ridge, The Parish Side, ete. New York: J.C. Derby, 119 Nassau street. 
This volume describes the experience of a faithful and industrious 

minister of Christ, who combined the arduous labor of a New England 
Pastor, with the tasks of an Instructor. The narrative is pleasantly 
told, and contains many instructive pictures of life and character, while 
the sentiment is sound and healthful. The friends of the author will 
readily perceive the correctness of his delineations, which are scarcely 
concealed by the thin veil of fiction. We can recommend the book to 
parents as safe, interesting, and instructive for young people, and no one 
can read its pages without a sincere regard for the cheerful patience, 
and courage, which has sustained the disciple of Jesus, among manifold 
trials, and temptations. 


Sunlight and Hearthlight, or Hosp Bow. other Poems. By Sytvanus DrypEn 

— New York: Sheldon, port & Blakeman. Boston: Gould & 

coin. 

The author of this unpretending book is a distinguished and talented 
preacher of the Baptist persuasion. The volume contains the poetry, 
which has been composed during the years of an arduous and successful 
ministry, and deserves publication. Dr. Phelps has the art of smooth 
and sweet versification, and possesses a manly sympathy with truth and 
virtue. He has embalmed many precious thoughts in the clear amber 
of his verse, which will attract the notice of minds that might other- 
wise avoid or neglect these important truths. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Priest, The Puritan, and the Preacher. By the Rev. J.C. Ryrz. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. Price 75 cents. 


An Outline of the General Principles of Grammar. By Rev. J. Graurr Bar- 
tox, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: E. Downes. 


Sabbath Evening Readings of the New Testament. St. John. By Rev. Joun 
Cummine, D. D., London. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. pp. 464. New 
Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 


The Christ of py * an cm es in the facts of his Life on 
Earth. By Joun Youne, A. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1855. Price 75 cents. 


A Dictionary of Congregational Usages and Principles, according to Ancient 
and Modern Authors. By Rev. Preston Cummines. Boston: S. K. Whipple 
& Co, 1855. pp. 482. 


A Geography of the Chief Places mentioned in the Bible, and the Principal 
Events connected with them, adapted to Parental, Sabbath School and Bible 
Class Instruction. Illustrated with Maps. By Cuartes A. Gooprics. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1856. pp. 194. Price 26 cents. 


The Bible History of Prayer. With Practical Reflections. By Cnantes A. 
Goonaicn. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. pp. 384. New Haven: 
Thomas H. Pease. 
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The Communion Sabbath. By Rev. Neuemran Apams,D. D. Boston: John? 
Jewett & Co. 1856. New Haven : Thomas H. Pease. 

Sabbath Talks with the Little Children about Jesus. By the Author of “Th 
Mothers of the Bible.” Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. New Haven: 
Thomas H. Pease. 

Eveni with the Romanists; with an Introductory Chapter on the Monl 

ts of the Romish System. By Kev. M. Hosarr Seymour, M. A. With 

Introductory Notice, by Stephen H. g, D. D. New York: Robert 

Carter & Brothers. 1855. pp. 479. Price $1.00. 

The Heathen Religion in its Popular and _—— Development. By Rev. 
a B. Gross. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. New Haven: 

H, Pease. 

Lily, a Novel. By the author of “The Busy Moments of an Idle Woman,” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

Zaidee: a Romance from Blackwood’s Magazine. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1856. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

One Word More: an Appeal to the Reasoning and Thoughtful among Unbe- 
lievers. By John Neal. Second Edition. New York: W. Dodd. 1856, 
New Haven: F. T. Jarman, 8. 8S. Depository. 

The Eventful Nights of August 20th and 2st, 1854; and how Judge Bi. 
monds was hocussed: or Fallibility of Spiritualism Exposed. By F. C. Ewer. 
New York: Samuel Hueston. 1855. 

~e see Grammatical Primer; or an Introduction to English Gran- 
mar. By R. W. Cusumay, A. M. Principal of Mount Vernon Ladies’ Schoo, 
Boston. 

American Female Education. A Lecture by R. W. Cusnman. Boston: Joh 
P. Jewett & Co. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

The emer Picture Book. Boston; John P. Jewett & Co. New Haver: 

Pease. 


Ancient ne Deeets being a selection of Choice Music, for Divine 

Worship. Fourth Edition. Boston: 8. K. Whipple. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. January, 
1856. Philadelphia: Edward C. and John Biddle. We commend this Journal 
to the patronage of statesmen and phildhthropists. 

Spring Time of Life, or Advice to Youth. By Rev. Davin Maer, D.). 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, N. Y. 

The Progress of Religious Ideas, through successive ages. By L. Mania Onma 
3 vols. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease 
AChild’s Hi of the United States. By Joun Bonner. 2 vols. Nev 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: E. Downes. 

The Refugee: or the Narratives of Fugitive Slaves in Canada. Related by 
themselves. By Benz. Drew. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. New 
Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

We have received the third and fourth volumes of Macaulay’s og 

d, and can only sey that the Messrs. Harper offer to the reading 
three different editions of this magnificent work, viz: a Library Edition fr 
$1.60 a volume; a 12mo. Edition for 62} cents a volume, and an 8vo. Edition it 
paper covers for 25 cents a volume. New Haven: E. Downes. 

We have received several Tracts on the use of Tobacco, from Rev. Gro. Trast, 
Fitchburgh, Mass. We wish him much success—more than we dare hope for. 


Several notices of new publications have been crowded out of this number, 
which will be inserted in the next, 
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